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CNTENTS. 


I WAS SHE MISTAKEN ? By Mrs. H's: 
Pautt, Author of *‘ Treyor Court,” &c. With 
az Illustration . 5 
Chap.’ f. The County Ball. " Chan. lL. Lady Helen chooses 
» HI. Looking back. IV. Chdetaane Toncdiinn. 
Il, THE USES OF ADVERSITY. Poem.J.W.MILLs 
III] DANIEL: A MODEL FOR THE YOUNG. 
By A. W. How.Lerr 4 
IV. DECEIVED! A Story with a Moral. By C. 
REDFORD , a 
VLA SUPERLATIVE CLIMATE. By CoG. 
HopLey 
VI, OLD BRITISH PASTIMES. By C. R, Low: 


With an Lliustration F 
Chap. I. TheQuintain ny the Tounsament, 


VII. TO THE NEW YEAR. Poem. By E. W. 
VIII, THE RIVAL ARTISTS. A Story of Florence. 
By E. WILLIAMS , 


Chapt Andrea’s Decision. Chap. Ill. A Letter and a 
Il, A Noble Act, Visit. 


IX, A USEFUL LIFE. 4 Biographical Sketch 


X, SAMUEL BROHL AND COMPANY. From 
the French of Vicror CHERBULIEZ 


Chap. I, At the Steinbock Chap. II. On the Way to St. 
Hotel. Moritz. 
XI, WORDS IN SEASON. By the Rev. Gornox 
CALTHROP, M.A, ; 


XII. UNCLE RALPH AND HIS "BOOKS . 
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OR. J.) COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORQDYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
HLORODYNE is pee eye by tne Profession to be bay orev most wonderful and Hes gy vd Jimmgued ever disoc ‘ 


SHto RODYNE is the best y n for 
HLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those ee often fatal soften ial dlensee~ Diphtheria Fever, Croup, 
ty ty te hy : acts like a annie al ahaoks ond no fang, specific in Cholera et = 
oeuts sho attac’ o! 
HLORODYNE A the only palliative ia Nouralgie, Bhocnstion, Gout, Oanecr, Toothache, Me Meningitis, & 
From Losp Frawois Covyweuam, Mount Charies, pone, December 11th, 1868. 

“Lord Francis Con a oe ed bi last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Onlorodyae from Mr. Davenport, and has 
saheannts to have half dosen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 

“Sarl Rassell seaiateitied te to o Olea of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”"— 


See Lancet, lst December, 1964, 
OCAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRAOY and IMITATIONS, 

Oavtiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pao Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutis Baowns was undoubtedly the I: tor of CHLORODYNR 
saat the story of the Defendant, Free maw, was deliberately untrae, which, he regretted to say,had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, an 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and ls, each, None is genuine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 

CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 


Saaeas 








,e a TheLancet, Fed .'2 78. ¥ ‘a 
J-ALLEN & SON'S ‘* This instrument is very J.ALLEN & SON’S 


AR a iB } E & 7 sn 
PORTABLE TURKISH B ATH BRS DRONCHITISKET TLES 
EGR BGT Aih OLX. HOE eie ENE ake an secident im. - 
A J roa = z :  eenie Rate emeneee! 
BENERAL LOCAL USE Nt gt ete RECOMMENDED evi 
APPARATI ) promptly,” &, eT 
Ser also British Medical } “THE LANCE r SS 


Journal, Sanit sre Record, 

Medical Press, & \ a ©) 68 33 = N”’ nN 
Apparatus jor use under f*, oN 

Chair, with best Cloak, j ) / SANITARY RECORD Ss 

Tinued Iron Suoports in [AAR eee UE Pete te) Thy) 

Box, complste, 603, lciwe cr acvkp CaTrarocvuesPosr Free 


‘Apparatas for Bed, with 
pair of Wicker Frames, 663. 6 4ano6 5,.Marycesone Lane, LONDON.W. 


+ 





Also Inventors and’ Manufacturers of 


INFANTS’ AND INVALIDS’ FOOD WARMERS. 











‘G.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately oppowte the British Museum), 
. WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


ANEW PAMP@LET GRATIS._AND POST FREE. 


tt explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Priz2 Ma lals of London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienua, Philadelphia, and New York, These teeth are adiusted on Cellul vid, Thionite, Goli, Piatina, &c., by Me. G. H. Jones, on his pe~- 
fected syst-m, whieh is protected by HER MATJESTY'S ROYAL LEITERS PATENT. 

The Daily Telegraph, Aug, 23, 1878, says—‘‘ Celluloid, is the most lifelike i nitation’ of tae natural su os, aud with prize medal teeth is 
incomparable.’ 
Mitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in 

datly use. Coasuitation Free. 

THE GUINEA OABINET OF DENTAL P&E PARATIONS, (or cteansing and peaserring ths Teeth and G ims. ia cat glass stoppar*t 
bottles and hawdsome gilt-mouated Leather Totlet Oase, with Lock and Key. Focwar ied direct on rec:ipt of Post Otfice Ordar, or may b:; 
rdered through any Chemist or Perfumer, Wholesale, Barctay & Sons, pete. Street, London. 








THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


| CLARKES 


WORLD FAMED 


[BLOOD MIXTURE.| 


Trade Mark.—“ Blood 1 Mixture.’ 


| — ss 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AKD RESTORER XY S. 


3 2s. 64, — gow’ in cases of i B “re ae. lls, each, of 


=e etSumisneceeuiens SIE PRIZE MEDALS. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 


























F. J Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depét, 150 Oxford Street. 
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f ONTENTS. Edited by the Eprroz or “‘ Tan Freasipz.” 


I. NEHEMIAH NIBBS’ GOOSE. By C. W. Barpsuey, M.A. 
Il. STEPHEN MAINWARING’S WOOING. ByE. 8. Horr. 





Ill. Charity. By the Rev. W. B. Rownanps. 20 XIV. Christmas. By E. Wavar... aie Oe 
IV. Christmas Day and Caenemnae Carols. By XV. “*Sunshinein a Shady Place.” By A Visiros 61 
the Epitor ‘ = XVI. The Household Baby. By Ragrnatp 54 
Vv. Heligio us Rejoicing. " By S. B. Jawns, M.A.. XVII. Reginald Bretargh; or, the Power of 
vI ells Across the Snow. By the da Cont Love. By the ‘Author of “ Silver 
Frances Ripuxry Havereat pee “as ... 26 pra; 
VII. Definitions of Christmas ? ‘ae we 26 XVIII. The + Pause. ‘By G. Farp. Patce, 
Vil. Yule Logs. By 8. B. Jamas, M. i M.A. ‘ > aa “a 
IX. The Waits. By A. J. Syminaton, F R.S.N.A. 42 XIX. i Haunted House; o, the Slain 
X. Christmas Fare in the Oldes ‘Time. By host. By Retro 
W. AnpREws, ‘ene A . 43 XxX. “What Shall we See at Christmas 
XI. Christmas Fun we wee aa Time?” By C.H. 60 
XII. Holly Berries. By C. 48 XXI. Enough and to Spare. “By Mrs. MansmALt 60 
XIII. ** One for Me, Poter?”” ‘By s. B. Jauus, M.A. 48 XXII. After Christmas. By 8. M. Wats# ... . 63 
LLUSTRATIONS. 
I. Toe Curistmas Caron. II, Cuaniry. Ill. Tue Bewts across THE Snow. IV. Taz Your Loa. 
V. “Oursipz To Opuice a Lapy.” VI. ‘One ror Mz, Peter?” VII. Unper tHe MIstTLETOR. 


*,* Orders should be given at once to ensure supply. 














6d. 1880. 6d. 


MONTHLY. 














THE FIRESIDE 


III. 


IV. 


Vi. 


— 


VIL 


LONDON: “HAND AND HEART” PUBLISHING OFFICE, 1, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Will contain two new Serial Tales :— 
I. THE NAMELESS SHADOW. By Aecnes Giperne. 
II. DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Marsuatt. 


The New Year. By the Rev. G. Cattnrop, M.A. | VIII. Things I have Noted. By the Author of “ Foibles.” 


“To Jesus by Night.’”’ By the Author of “ Eze- IX. Booksellers and Authors. By A London 
kiel, and other Poems.” Rambler. 
. Life of Dean Hook. By Archdeacon WHarkty. X. Temperance and Literature. By F. Sarrzock. 
Anagrams. By C. Warzine Barpsvey, M.A. XI. The Haunted House. By Author of “ Bride Elect.’ 
Sunday Readings. By the Eprror and others. XII. The Month, Notes by the Way. By Waxranse. 


FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATIONS. 6d. MONTHLY. 


““* The FIRESIDE’ is excellent and wonderfully cheap.””—The Times. 
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“The Queen is much pleased with ‘ENGLAND’S ROYAL HOME,’ ’—Windsor, May 21. 
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“If ‘HAND AND HEART’ is not the ‘cheap press,’ then we are at a loss to conceive what is.”—The Wakefield Express. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ee These Volumes @r@ all. richly bound for Presentation. 
‘I, “HAND AND HEART” CHRISTMAS BOX of Fireside Tales and Sketches. 
By Miss Gisern&, Rev. OC. Waneiné Banbsiey, Mrs, Mansnaty, and other Writers, 2s. 64. 


II. THE ROMANCE OF THE LONDON DIRECTORY. , 
By the Rev. C. Waraine Bandetur, M.A., Author of ‘John Leéxley’s Troubles,” ete. 35. 6d. 


III. PUZZLEDOM. FOR FIRESIDE AMUSEMENT. 
By One of the Our Boys. With Preface by the Editor of “ Haxp and Huabr.” Qe. 60. 


1V,. THE ROYAL LAW, with other Tales. 
By Mrs, Marsnaxt, Author of “ True ahd Strong.” 2s. 6d. 














V. THE BRIDE ELECT. (Second Thousand.) 
By Mrs. Jouxson (daughter of the late Rev. Dr. M‘Caul), For Wedding Presentation. 8%. 6d. 
Vi. PITHY PROVERBS POINTED. 
By the Rev. 8. B. Jamms, M.A. With Fourteen Illustrations by S. ©. Patwmbatitzn. 2. 6d. 
FOR TRE NEW YEAR. FOR CHBISTMAS-TIDE. 
| NEW W Y THE REY. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE FRANCES ai 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL. I, ROBIN’S CAROL AND WHAT CAME OF IT: 
Now ready, tn loth gilt, price 1s. The Story of the Robin Dinners. With Original 


Iustrations. pe ge G. Penvgraruzr. Price 1s. 





ECHOES FROM THE WORD: Bevelled cloth, gilt 

Il, ENGLAND’S ROYAL HOME. With Fiiteen 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN YHAR. Portraits and Illustrations. Second Thotsand. 5s. 
By the late Frasnons Rivuny HaverGan. iil. ee es oe of the Princess 
With Portrait of the Author, and Illustration of her Birth- IV. THE HOME LIFE OF THE ORINCE CONSORT. 

place and Resting-place at Astley. With Portraits. 2s, 6d. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. V, THE eyes -roch or Sunday Read- 
Now ready, with Portrait of Frances Ridley Havergal, VI WORDS OF MINISTRY c With Frontispiece 
Price 1d. or 53. per 100, ° piece. 
A Naw Yuan's Morro: " Be Oe got-up volumes, by the Author of 
HIM ‘Tho Way Home,’ ‘The Parents’ Gift,’ and other well- 


known works characterised by art and faithful- 


WITH WHOM WE HAVE TO D0.” =. 3 are well suited in every way for home gifts.”— 


*,* Written by Miss Havergal shortly before her death, for | VII. MANY THINGS: From the Editor’s Common 


‘anuar . of The : Place Book. 2s. 6d. 
-. 3 tie aii 4 Something well said on almost every @pie.”"—Public 
ton, 
. : ‘ VIII. THE TEMPERANCE WITNESS BOX. Ii- 
Now réady, Fifth Thousand, in bevelled eloth, gilt, 1s, ectibed by permission to tlie Arobbiehop of ¥ork, 
8. 


WITHIN THE PALACE GATES. 1X. SHAKSPEARE’S DEBT TO THE BIBLE. 


IN MEMORY OF FRANCES RIDLEY . HAVERGAL With Illustrations. 22. 
* Vory beautifally got up; but that is its least merit.” 
CONTENTS. —Art (Journal, a 


the Ready Writer. 2 
VI, Royal Books. 
+ Missionary Memorial. Now ready, with [liustration of Astley ey Rivior y and 
Churchyard. Price ld., or 58. per 10 





I, The Royal Message. 
II. The Palace Gates. 
Ifl. The Sweet Singer and 


With Portrait by T. C. Scort, from a Photograph by 








Exusorr & Fey. A New Yuan's Lasso: 
“ We heartily recommend it.”—C, M. f6 s 
“A deeply interesting sketch. a v ‘-. Temperance ON GROWING OLDER: 
Ch: nronicle. By the Rev. Cuantes Butzocs, B.D., Author of ‘‘The Way 
* An affectionate and touching tribute.” —Recerd, Home,” ete. ; Editor of Home Words. 





LONDON: “HAND AND HEART” PUBLISHING OFFICE, 1, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.¢. 
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“«THE DAY OF DAYS’ is without a rival.” —Hastings News. 
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“*‘THE FIRESIDE’ is excellent and wonderfully cheap.’’—The Times. 


“*HAND AND HEART’ makes a splendid volume,’?—The Record. 





LSBso. 
1d. Monthly| “+ *."“ THE DAY OF DAYS” FOR 1880 | 14. Monthly. 





“FIAND AND HEART” CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 
*«’ Mo Books can possibly be $0 cheap as Ma caerine Annuals, atd thay are 
Specially adapted for HOME GIFTS. 


NOW READY. THE NEW ANNUALS. 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., Author of “ England’s Royal Home,” etc. 
















jue 


‘GHE STReaIen fine 


SIDE, 


ma THE DAY OF DAYS 2-\<<, 
HOR 

















*.” “HAND AND HEART. ?Canon Connor, one of Her + Majonty? 8 Chaplains, writes => Her 
Majesty permits me to say she has read and approved of ‘HAND AND HEART’ with mueh pléaduré” 

*.* “THE FIRESIDE ANNUAL” contains, complete, two New Serial Tales:—* THE 
MAIDENS’ L ODGE,” by Eminx S. Hour; and “ DUTIES AND DUTIES,” by Acres Giseane. 

aided DAY OF DAYS ANNUAL”? contains, complete, two New Sunday Tales :— 
“COALS OF FIRE,” by Emma Marswart; and “ TRIED GOLD, ” by F. H. Knapp. 

** “HOME WORDS ANNUAL” contains, complete, two New Serial Tales :—‘* TEMPLE 
BENEDICT, ” by Mrs. Prosser; and “ THE LOST JEWEL,” by Mrs. Marswaut, 








Will contain two new Seria! Tales : 


I. THE WES ISMENE WOVE. By Emuy S. Hour. 
Il. MARGARET DRAYTON: A Tale of Martyr Times. By Auice Kine. 
Other Contributions by 
Tue BisHor or Sopor anp Man, THE LATE Frances Ripitey HaverGAL, THE Rev. De. MaGufee, 
THE Rev. Grorce Evexarp, tae Rev. Canon HayMAN, THE Rev. R. WIixtonN, Etc. 


1, Monthly] aw ff uE fia. Monthy. 
1d. Monthly. 7. HOM E WorbDs’ ROR 1660 d. Monthly. 


I. NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS. By Aenzs Ginerne. 
If. MRS. TREADWELL’S COOK: A Tale of the Olden Times. By Emmy S. Hoxz. 


iff. In Yacht and Canoe, Illustrated Adventures, By V. Fables for You. By Exzanor B. Prosszn. 
J. MacaxrGor (Rob Roy). VI. Landseer’s Life and Work. By H. G. Rzrp. 
IV. Modern Hymnwriters, By the late F. R. Haveraar. | VIL. Temperance Facts and Figures. By the Eprtos. 
With other Papers and First Class Illustrations. 











To the Clergy and Sunday School Superintendents, 
*.* “ HOME WORDS” SPECIAL PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 


2000 Volumes of THE DAY OF DAYS ANNUAL. 
gw Fell particulars of this Prize Distribution for the best Answers to the Bible Questions given in - 
“ HOME WORDS” by the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, will be found in the JANUARY NUMBER. 


LONDON: “HAND AND HEART” PU BLISHING OFFICE, 1, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.O. 

















“<¢mAE BRIDE ELECT’ should be much read and much heeded,”—The Guardian. 


“hanasogg fqueg yI—. SLAVAH ANVW CQNVH, 431M Joao uey? posveld a1om ore om 
%”9 








‘The Queen has read and approved of ‘HAND AND HEART’ with much pleasure.’”—Winpsor, May 2st, 











CHRISTMAS TMAS BOXES, 


The best “Christmas Boxes,” in our Boxes,” in our opinion, are * ae 
of Books :” Books that may be read by Fireside: Books 
that may occupy the Young Folk as well as the Old Polk: ; 
Books which are, as Wordsworth terms them,— 

*‘A substantial world, both pure and good, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as — and bloed, 
Our pastime and eur happiness may gro 

The following Guinea and Half- auhide “ CHRISTMAS 
Boxzs"’ will be made up at the Offices of ‘‘ Hafv anv 
Heart,” early in November, and will be despatched, care- 
—~ packed, as orders, accompanied with remittance, reach 
the Manager, 1, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


THE GUINEA CHRISTMAS BOX. 
Selling Peet 


ANNUALS. 
“HAND AND HEART” 
“THE FIRESIDE” ‘ 
“THE DAY OF DAYS” °., ose 
“HOME WORDS” .., eas tee 


NNN 


THE ROMANCE OF THE LONDON 
DIRECTORY 
SHAKSPEARE’S DEBT TO THE 


BIBLE 
PITHY PROVERBS POINTED — 
ROBIN'S CAROL . “oe 
NEHEMIAH NIBB8’ GOOSE °.. 
THE OLIVE iy See eae” ob 
DECISION FOR GO 
“THE DAY OF Dave od vALMAN- 
BOK sca ice ace oe oe O 


£1 8 0/ 


THE HALF-GUINEA CHRISTMAS 
BOX. 


Sent carefully 
packed on 
receipt of 

&! ts. Od. 


ooCo--h w 
NOOORO oO 





“THE FIRESIDE” 


PITHY PROVERBS POINTED 

NEHEMIAH nrg ee. 

THE OLIVE L 

DECISION FOR GOD 

“THE _— ang DAYS” ALMAN- 
ACK «- O 


ee rT 


Sent carefully 
packed on 
receipt of 
10s. 6d. 


NWDAHOOD 


14_0. 


Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Caarnes 
Murray, at the General Post Office. 





THE ILLUSTRATED PENNY NEWSPAPER. 


Conducted by the Br: 
Editor of “HOME worps.” | 1d. 





WEEKLY 











Tux Torrcs Emprace :— 

The Week: Its Events 10. The ——- Move- 
and Opinions. 

England at Work. ll. Men of Mark. 
In Parliament. 12. Historic Pictures. 
Sanitary Questions. 13. Out and About. 
The Postman. 14. Household Ecenomy. 
Education. 15, Evenings at Home. 
. Fireside Tales, 16. Evidences of Christi- 
. The Rest Day. anity. 
. Humanity Page. 1 17. Science Notes. 


New Tale : ‘SEVENTY YEARS AGO,” by Mrs. MarsHatn. 


The Art Jowrnal says:—‘* The Art is as good as the liter- 
ature.” 

The Liverpool Courier says :— 
prise to everybody.” 


BOOKS AT MAGAZINE PRICES. 


Now Ready. Thirtieth Thousand. In Fourteen rate 
Elegantly Bound in Colowred Boards. Price 1s. evelled 
cloth, gilt, for Presentation. Price 2s. 


THE WY HOME: 


An Earthly Story with a Heavenly Meaning. 


By the Rev. Cuartzs Butiock, B.D., formerly Rector 
of St. Nicholas’, Worcester, Editor of Home Words, etc. 
With Illustrations designed by 8. C. Panweratuse, 
engraved by J. D. Coorzs. 


A fHlagasine Lvition of “Che Cay Home.” 


The volume, which has already passed through Six 
Editions, was originally issued at the price of 3s. It is 
now sold for One Shilling; furnishing an example of the 
cheapness of books printed in numbers corresponding with 
the circulation of our popular Magazines. 

The publisher will be glad to forward a Specimen Copy, 
free by post, to any address on receipt of twelve stamps. 

As a book suitable for Confirmation candidates, it can be 
supplied to the Clergy on special terms for fifty or one 
hundred copies. 

Address—THE MANAGER, * 
“ Hand and Heart” Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 


SONS Meer - 


—** Hand and Heart’ is a sur- 








1d. 





“THE DAY OF DAYS” 
TABLET ALMANACK. 


24 
Pages. 





ARRANGED BY THE EDITOR OF “THE DAY OF DAYS.” 


*,* The Tablets from Page 5 to 15, cut out and pierced at the top, can be hung up by a piece of ribbon for daily reference, 
Gow TEN Ts. 


1. Dail 
% Revised Table of Lessons. 


Daily Texts, Weekly and Monthly Mottoes, “‘The Titles of the Lord J esus.” 
and Prose, by the late Frawozs Rrpuay Havereat, for each Month. 


Day 8. 
4. Selections’ Poetry 
5. The usual Almanack Information. 


Bread for the King’s Servants. By the late Francrs Ripuzy HaverGat. 


By the Editor of The 


FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portrait of Frances Ridley Havergal. 


II. The Village Bells. 


Ill. The Voice of Harvest. IV. The Old Fishinz Boat. 


Twelve Monthly Calendar Illustrations. 


The Record says :~ 


“Tt is the best invention of the kind we have seen.” 





LONDON: 


“HAND AND HEART” PUBLISHING OFFICE, 1, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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GOLDEN HOURS. VER’ Ji 1880.—Advertisements « ; 
eS J. W. i Pamebe Row, POC YC eh edt abet ee 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE-GOOD FOOD. 


HOW % ssimilate or enjoy good food the 
ad dthewedie: wisens tipation, bili 
headache, disorded stomach, and other disasters, 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


Being a genuine product of nature, it is a true or 
natural way of preserving and restoring health. 
It removes effete matter or poison from the blood, 
thus preventing and throwing off fevers, boils, and 
other morbid conditions of the blood. On that 
account you cannot overstate its great value 
keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy 
of life is immensely increased, 

A Barrister-at-Law, whose years now number above four score, writes :— 


“Yes ; when I suffer from a brain o’erwrought— | Harassed by anxious care or sudden grief, 
Excited, feverish, worn, from laboured thought— | I run to ‘ Eno’ and obtain relief.” 


PREVENTABLE DEATH.—Why should fever, that vile slayer of millions of the human 
race, not be as much or more hunted up, and its career stopped, as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? 
The murderer, as he is called, is quickly made example of by the law. Fevers are almost universally acknowledged to be prevent- 
able diseases. How is it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and millions to suffer almost without protest ? 
The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. Who’s to blame? For the means of preventing premature 
death from disease, use— 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT (one of nature’s own products), keeps the blood pure, and is thus of 
itself one of the most valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver complaints, &c., ever dis- 
covered. As a means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled, and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and 
invigorating beverage. After a en ard careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in stating that if its 
great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be without it, not a single 
travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain itj-a¥. C. Eno, 


























HOT CLIMATES.—‘I cannot refrain from adding my testimony to the great efficiency o! 
our FRUIT SALT here. I have a store, and as numerous travellers are constantly passing, and the climate being extremely 
, frequently 110° in the shade, there is naturally much drink consumed, It is a colonial custom, if a traveller drops in 
your store, to ask the proprietor to “liquor.” I did “liquor” for some considerable time, and found — gradually in- 
creasing in consequence. Having been recommended your excellent FRUIT SALT, I steadily applied myself to six bottles, in 
accordance with the instructions given, and I feel myself bound to say that the result was not only satisfactory, but I believe has 
tly reduced my liver to its normal size. Since then I invariably use your FRUIT SALT, when asked to “ liquor,” 

in place of the beverage which inebriates and doesn’t always cheer, and charge the customer as per usual, 

I remain, sir, yours be W. Scumipr. 

J. C. Eno, Esq. Barkly Rout, Griqualand West, South Africa, Oct. 18, 1879. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.— | 

The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an 
i cient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver, y would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep 
the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water 
Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liq , and brandies, are all very apt to 
—" while light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of reparation 
when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. A world of woe is avoided by those 
who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; therefore no family should ever be without it. 


‘ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS.’—By Lieut.-Colonel E. 8. Bripazs 
Grenadier Guards.—In a list of what to take with you, ENO’S FRUIT SALT. See page 298. 














SUCCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. 
A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an origina! 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit,—Apams. 





CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the Carsutz is Marxep ‘HNO’S FRUIT SALT,’ Without it, you 
have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.F."by J.C. ENO'S PATENT 
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ee TOOTH-ACHE raat CURED BY 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


Of all Chemists. 
1s. lid. per packet. 


J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘I consider Buntsr’s NERVINE a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 


success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who ° 


suffer from Tooth-ache.” 


FORMS A STOPPING—SAVES THE TOOTH. 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—* For six 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
was dsensed, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
but, having used Bunrer’s Nerving, I am not only 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but can 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience.” 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 14., by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 


2s, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 


eT et eyed Keres i 
ize ae ais len he alter gen, ext sepilon the boecie eee 
eomfort and safety. “Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S., 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 
FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which ean be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Post-free for 16 stamps, 
Branch Depét: 281, Brixton Road. 


Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 


Having had many years’ practical Experience in 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 


will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.), and publication of 





Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 
and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





THE SPHINX PATENT 


KEY RING AND PUZZLE. 


The only useful Key-ring easy to open or close 
by the owner; a Puzzle to others. Plated, with 
Initials, 6d.; full Name, ls. 


THE NEPAULESE 


PUZZLE FINGER RING. 


Four Rings, which, when put together, form a com- 
plete Ornamental Hoop for Finger or Scarf. An ingenious 
Puzzle, 13 stamps, or made to measure by a West-end 
Jeweller, in solid fine gold, 9-ct., 12s. 6d.; 15-ct:, 
21s. 6d.; 18-ct., 35s. In silver, 5s. 6d. each, with 
instructions. 





AIME-HUGON, 
24, GEORGE STREET, 
TOWER HILL, E.C. 
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is now used by all Respectabie Families, 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE- 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED 


FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 
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FUR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


| 1 AMONGST THR MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour Pegecniplomncere on om etiraga 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


i 5 Dear Sre,—I to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butter tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | %* making bread and different Kinds of pastry, we pro- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | too iepsction tm the degree of 1001065 


: sy | Iam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroyin g the Sugar in | make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more @. Wannissn, 
nutritious than that raised with | Reprcrmatonal Seite tones tie Trace 
Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





. et ae | ARTHUR HILL HASS. M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be ny — it in a Rasen, hater of * Adulterton i yapttntnt it 

QUARTER T T required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensa le 

when Yeast is used, as it is not | (,Upkine Breed, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 

necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D,, of Her Majesty's Dook- 

and rise before it is put into the | [o'senorel use at ssa: it & the greatest boon, not uly 
oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





‘To make Bread.—7o every pound cf flow add @ heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpse 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then powr om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 

dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it thoroughly ; make it into 
loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, Ashi, £ 
orfolk Dumplings.—Make «a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxtse Pownme; as for bread, wits 
ulk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpam of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without ing off the lid, To asoes- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, fore serving, tear thers 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 
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Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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BY MRS. H. B, PAULL, 


CHAPTER I—=THE COUNTY BALL. 
YOUNG girl sat before her toilet- 

table in a small but prettily fur- 

nished room, gazing at her own 

reflection in the looking-glass. 

Personal vanity was, however, 
notoneof Alice Raynor's failings, yet an expres- 
sion of satisfaction spread over her face as she 
gazed and said to herself, ‘‘ Well, I’m not so 
bad-looking afterall, in spite of my nose, which 
they say Isa snub, and my large mouth. That 
bright flush on my cheeks sets off my dark eyes 
and hair and there’s no fear of my losing it 
while I’m dancing, especially if Fred Danvers 
is there. Besides, I don’t trust to good looks 
for my conquests. Fred tells me some- 
times that I’m not pretty, and I’m glad of it; 
I’ve no wish to be like those pretty, insipid 
women who have nothing to say for them- 
selves. Frederick says that it is the expression 
I throw into my face that makes me so fasci- 
nating; and I know I am—at least to gentle- 
men. I believe, asa rule, women don’t like me 
and I don’t want them to; I’ll be civil to them, 
however, as long as they don’t interfere with 
my Fred. I may call him mine,” she con- 
tinued, as a slight blush increased the colour 
in her flushed cheeks. “ He has often told 
me he loves me, and I’m not afraid. I'll 
manage him; I mean to be the mistress of 
Manor Park in spite of the grand ladies who 
are setting their caps at him already.” 
VOL. XII, 
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‘“ Trevor Court,” ‘EVELYN Howarp,” 


ETC. 


Alice Raynor had not been idle while thus 
soliloquizing. ‘The long raven ringlets had 
been twisted round her finger to perfection, 
and she at length rose to put on her dress, 
which lay on the bed. 

“T must ring for old Janet,” she said to 
herself. “I can’t put it on without some one 
to hold up my hair, or it will be made rough. 
It’s a lovely dress,” she added as she rung the 
bell ; “‘ uncle’s very kind to me.” 

The old servant quickly made her appear 
ance, and in a few minutes Alice Raynor's 
toilet was complete, excepting the white kid 
gloves which she held in her hand. 

“Oh, Miss Alice, you do look beautiful !” 
exclaimed Janet, “you do indeed! That white 
dress is so becoming to you, with your black 
eyes and long curls. But master’s come 
home, I heard him go into the surgery just 
now ; you mustn’t keep him waiting—and 
there he goes to his dressing-room.” 

“ All right, dear old Jenny, I’ll go down at 
once to show him I can be ready first.” 

Dr. Milner did not keep his niece waiting 
many minutes, but her elegant appearance as 
he entered the room quite startled him, for 
reasons which will explain themselves as our 
story proceeds. He had never before seen 
her dressed for a ball, and his fears that she 
might look vulgar vanished. Alice Raynor 
was a very precocious young lady of seven- 
teen, tall, and in fully developed womanhood. 
Her features, as she owned herself, were 
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plain, but the full lips were of a rich crimson, 
and the dark handsome eyes could simulate 
the softest emotions or flash with intense 
passion. The bold and plebeian cast of the 
face was, however, softened by the magnificent 
hair which fell in rich curls like a cloud 
round her face and shoulders. 

‘‘Upon my word, young lady,” said her 
uncle, “you are quite a belle; I shall be 
proud of escorting you. The brougham is at 
the door,” he added, as with the courtly 
grace of the old school, now so seldom seen, 
he offered his arm to his niece and led her 
to the carriage. 

A short drive brought them to the Assembly 
Rooms of the town in which Dr, Milner had 
practised for many years. He had succeeded 
his father and grandfather in the profession, 
and was beloved and respected by the inhabit- 
ants, not only for his own personal qualities, 
but as the descendant of those whose names 
they honoured. 

The Assembly Rooms, the Town Hall, and 
the principal inn stood in the High Street, 
a broad thoroughfare, of which the residents 
in Kenneton were justly proud. The old 
London coach road to Basingstoke, Win- 
chester, and Salisbury passed through this 
broad street, long before railways were 
thought of. Large, firmly built, old-fashioned 
houses were still to be seen at the time of 
which we write, standing back from the road, 
surrounded by gardens and orchards of noble 
proportions, and proving their antiquity. 

Since the opening of a station at Kenneton 
numerous modern houses had sprung up 
in every available spot, and among other 
new buildings were the Assembly Rooms, 
the assemblies having till then been held at 
the Town Hall, a handsome but old-fashioned 
edifice. 

But we shall have more to say about 
Kenneton by and by. At this moment car- 
riages are drawing up, and setting down 
numerous and elegantly dressed visitors to the 
county ball, among whom may be seen 
Dr. Milner and his niece. 

The sounds of various musical instru- 
ments as Alice alighted, assisted by her uncle, 
aroused in that young lady’s mind emotions 
of proud anticipation. Leaning on her 
uncle’s arm she advanced to the door of the 
brilliantly lighted and decorated ball-room, 
the floor of which was already occupied by 
waltzers. 

Dr. Milner, however, drew his niece into 
the anteroom, and said, ‘‘ Alice, my dear, I 
must find a chaperon for you. I had a note 








from Mrs. Harcourt just before we started; 
she has heard of the death of a relative, and 
cannot be present at the ball: wait here a 
moment while I find a lady visitor who will 
take charge of you.” 

“Oh, uncle,” said Alice, “ I don’t want any 
lady with me; I used to go to dances “ 

“ Hush, my dear! ” he whispered, “ this is 
a different affair. I did not like to disappoint 
you, but when a young lady has no mother 
or married sister she must be chaperoned by 
an older lady or stay at home.” 

Rebellious feelings rose in the young girl’s 
heart, but her uncle spoke firmly, and she 
therefore promised to wait for his return. 
In a few moments he reappeared, accom- 
panied by a lady who was quite ready to 
undertake the charge of any young relative 
of Dr. Milner, and the two ladies entered 
the ball-room together, followed by the 
doctor just as the music ceased. 

Carefully avoiding the promenaders, Dr. 
Milner led Mrs. Clare and his niece to 
vacant seats opposite the door, a position 
from which, to her great satisfaction, Alice 
could command the whole room. Frederick 
Danvers was of there. The certainty of 
this fact came upon her with a chill at a 
first glance. In vain she scanned every 
couple that passed her, he was not among 
them. 

Meanwhile various whispered questions 
and answers passed from one to another 
as the handsome girl walked proudly across 
the room with Mrs. Clare and her uncle. 
The preoccupation of her mind had saved 
her from the awkwardness produced by self- 
consciousness, for she was quite unaware of 
the notice she attracted. 

“Who is that girl with Dr. Milner?” 
asked one. 

‘Oh, his niece, I believe ; she’s an orphan, 
and he has brought her up and educated 
her.” 

“She is very handsome,” remarked a 
gentleman standing near. 

“Well, that isa matter of taste, Mr. Holt,” 
replied the lady. “ She’s a dashing girl, no 
doubt, but to me there’s something vulgar in 
such a contrast as black eyes and hair of 
a brick-dust colour. Now here’s a girl after 
my taste, Mr. Holt ; look, she’s coming into 
the room with Fred Danvers and his sister.” 

Those near tried to obtain a sight of the 
new-comers amidst the movements caused 
by forming a quadrille, while Mr. Holt’s 
friend, who seemed to have eyes for every- 
thing, exclaimed, ‘‘ Look, Mr. Holt, the lady 
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you admire is going to dance. Why did 
you miss such an opportunity?” 

‘Oh, another will occur presently,” he 
replied, “‘and I don’t much care for set 
dances, especially the ‘lancers.’ I’m sure to 
produce confusion somehow. I declare the 
figures are as intricate as a problem in 
Euclid.” 

Dr. Milner’s niece knows how to demon- 
strate them, at all events,” replied his friend, 
laughing, “‘ and she knows how to flirt too.” 

“IT call it worse than flirting,” remarked a 
young lady on the wrong side of thirty, who 
no doubt spoke from experience. “I con- 
sider her manners with Captain Cleveland 
bold and unladylike.” 

Perfectly unaware of any remarks respect- 
ing herself, Alice Raynor was exulting in 
this opportunity of what she called “a 
glorious revenge,” even while every nerve 
was quivering with jealousy. 

She had seen the heir of Manor Park enter 
the room with two ladies. One she knew 
to be his married sister, Lady Wrexford ; but 
the other, to whom he was paying the most 
deferential attention, who could she be? 
Even while she talked and flirted, and not 
only performed the figures correctly herself, 
but guided her partner through them, she was 
watching Fred Danvers and the stranger 
closely, till the outlines of the latter’s gentle 
face was photographed on her memory. 

Constance Emerson’s face when once seen 
was not likely to be forgotten. Her features 
were regular and delicately traced; her 
hair of that peculiar tint which, while very 
dark, has not the blue-blackness of the 
raven’s wing. When the black-fringed eye- 
lids were cast down the dark pencilled eye- 
brows formed an arch above them, and the 
eyes were mistaken for black. But if she 
raised them and looked frankly at the person 
who spoke to her, he would be surprised to 
find that these eyes were of that deep blue 
which in the shade becomes purple or violet. 
Her complexion was not the red and white 
of a blonde, but of that delicate creamy tint 
which is sorare, heightened occasionally with 
a slight blush-rose flush, which mantled the 
cheek of Constance Emerson when excited. 
Her figure was slight, and though she was 
two years older than Alice, it was less fully 
developed. 

Such was the young lady whose associa- 
tion with Frederick Danvers produced in 
Alice Raynor far more irritation than his 
absence could possibly have occasioned. 

The “lancers” came to an end, and as 








Alice accepted the arm of her partner to walk 
round the room, she saw Mr. Danvers lead 
the stranger towards the lady patroness. 
Contriving to pass near the spot where 
they stood, she heard Lady Groves ask, 
“Are you the daughter of my old friend 
the present rector of Brentley, Miss Emer- 
son ?” 

“Yes, Lady Groves,” was the reply, “I am 
his only child.” 

“‘ My dear, I am so happy to meet you!” 
replied the lady. ‘ Your mother was one of 
my dearest friends.” 

Alice dared not ask her companion to stop 
that she might hear more, but she had heard 
enough. This baby-faced young lady was 
only a parson’s daughter after all. Presently 
she requested Captain Cleveland to lead her 
to a seat by Mrs. Clare. The music com- 
menced for another dance, and a friend 
coming to claim Constance Emerson’s hand 
for the next dance, Frederick Danvers bowed 
to the lady patroness and turned away to 
seek a partner. On entering the room he 
had, as she hoped he would, quickly singled 
out Alice as the partner of Captain Cleve- 
land, and noticed also that she was flirting 
with him furiously. 

“How well Alice is dressed! and how 
beautiful she looks! ” the young man had said 
to himself. “I must have her for a partner 
before I ask Constance Emerson.” But 
Alice baffled his intentions, for on meeting 
her while promenading with her partner, she 
did not, as he feared she would, claim his 
acquaintance even by alook, but passed on, 
and presently accepted another partner. 

** He’s sure to dance with that baby-faced 
girl,” she had said to herself, ‘and I’m not 
going to be put off for her.” 

What then was her annoyance and regret 
when she saw in a pause of the dance that 
he had seated himself near Lady Groves, and 
was talking to her as earnestly as if Alice and 
the dancing were quite forgotten! Had she 
known the subject of the conversation was 
the history of Constance Emerson and her 
antecedents, the knowledge would have 
indeed added to her bitterness. The con- 
versation, however, did not prevent Fred 
Danvers from observing that the partner of 
Alice Raynor had at last led her to a seat. 
Saying hastily, “ Pray excuse me, Lady 
Groves, I must keep an engagement,” he 
rose, and making:his way across the room to 
the master of the ceremonies, exclaimed, 
“ Blandford, I want you to introduce me 
to Dr. Milner’s niece.” 
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“What, Alice Raynor? Yes, she’s a 
handsome girl, no doubt,” replied the young 
baronet, “ but—er—don’t you go falling in 
love with her, Fred.” 

“No fear of that,” he replied, adding 
mentally, as a flush rose to his face, “ you're 
too late, my boy; if it’s advisable not to fall 
in love with that young lady, the mischief is 
done.” 

Accompanied by his friend, Frederick 
Danvers approached the spot from’ which 
Alice, seated by Mrs. Clare, had wonderingly 
observed Fred’s movements. The colour 
deepened on her cheeks as the two gentle- 
men stood before her, and Sir James Bland- 
ford said, “ Allow me to introduce you to Mr. 
Danvers, Miss Raynor, as a partner for the 
next dance.” 

Alice had fortunately already gone through 
the formula of an introduction to Captain 
Cleveland, yet her first impulse was to 
exclaim, “I am already acquainted with Mr. 
Danvers ;” a look of warning in that gentle- 
man’s eyes checked back the words, and she 
rose and bowed as she took his arm, while 
he led her away from the locality of Mrs. 
Clare to a distant part of the room. 

“ At last,” he said, as he placed her on a 
seat, “I am able to speak to you; and now 
please tell me why you did not wait to dance 
the first dance with me? I promised to be 
here in time, as you know.” 

“Ves,” she said, sullenly, “and you kept 
your promise faithfully, didn’t you?” 

Until this moment Alice, while inwardly 
raging with jealousy, and provoked at what 
she called the absurd formality of an intro- 
duction to one she knew so well, had disguised 
her feelings with a power of dissembling 
unknown to the frank and loving heart of 
Frederick Danvers. 

Now, as we have seen by her sullen reply, 
she had thrown off the mask, and for a 
moment the young man was startled ; then he 
said, “I kept it so well that our carriage was 
close behind yours when you alighted, and 
you know,” he added, in a meaning tone, “I 
could not leave the ladies I was escorting to 
join you.” 

“Oh no, of course not, I’m never to be 
introduced to the ladies of the Park,—is that 
what you mean?” she said, scornfully. 

“Then you refuse to dance with me on 
that account,” he said ; ‘‘ remember, it will 
be my first dance, though zof yours. You 
must decide quickly; see, the places are 
taken ; shall we join the dancers or not ?” 
and he offered her his arm as he spoke. 








Something in the young man’s tone and 
manner raised a fear in the mind of Alice 
that she had gone too far; she rose and 

| accepted the proffered arm. The position 

_ allotted to the young heir of Manor Park by 
the master of the ceremonies was, of course, 
| what is called the “top,” and Alice smiled 
| exultingly as he led her to that post of 
| honour. 

Suddenly the smile faded; 27s-d-vis to 
| Fred and herself were Captain Cleveland 
| and the object of her jealousy, Constance 
| Emerson. She recovered herself, however, 

| quickly ; she had sense enough to know that 
| at such a time it would fatally offend Fred 
to expose her real feelings, and the quadrille 
was completed without any breach of 
decorum, but Fred did not introduce Alice 
to his friends. 

After the dance Fred Danvers promenaded 
the room with the showy brunette, yet he 
could see that as they met and passed his 
sister and her friend Miss Emerson, she 
expected to be introduced, and fearing a 
scene, he poured into her ear words of 
passionate love which rendered his companion 
indifferent to all surrounding objects and 
events. 

But the spell was broken as the music of a 
waltz struck up, and as Fred led her to a seat 
he whispered, “I must not dance only 
with you, my darling ; don’t refuse a partner, 
you are sure to get plenty; have you a 
card ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, gloomily, “ but I don’t 
care to dance with any one but you,” which 
was only true because she wished to keep 
him from dancing with other ladies. 

“ That would not be etiquette,” he replied ; 
‘however, put down my name for the next 
waltz and a gallopade, and—here, give me the 
card, I’ll write my name where I like. And 
here comes my friend Mr. Hall, I’ll intro- 
duce you.” 

Without a word Alice rose, and was pre- 
sently performing her part con amore with the 
best gentleman waltzer in the room. But 
presently there passed her in the waltz Fred 
Danvers and Constance Emerson. ‘This was 
enough. 

“I’m giddy, Mr. Hall,” she exclaimed ; 
**T’ll sit down, please,” were the words which 
made him hasten with her to a seat, and ask 
if he should fetch her a glass of water. 

“No, no, thank you, I shall be better 
presently, please go ; you waltz so well, you 
will soon find another partner.” 

Thus dismissed Mr. Hall withdrew. Till 
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then the undisciplined girl had with difficulty 
commanded her voice to speak civilly. And 
now, as she sat watching the dancers, her 
reflections would have shocked Fred Danvers, 
not only from their revengeful bitterness, but 
from the proofs they would have given of her 
utter want of knowledge of the etiquette 
observed in good society. 

Frederick Danvers did not forget to claim 
Alice Raynor for each dance to which he had 
placed his name, and at first she contrived to 
conceal her jealous feelings and receive his 
kind words with smiles, till the late hour 
reminded her that the time for leaving was 
approaching. 

Dr. Milner had been called away during 
the evening to a patient. Alice was dancing 
at the time, but he told Mrs. Clare that he 
would order the brougham for twelve o’clock, 
to take her and Alice home, should he not 
be able to return. 

As Alice remembered this her thoughts 
were not very pleasant, and while prome- 
nading after her last dance with Frederick 
Danvers she could not help referring to a 
circumstance that had annoyed her for the 
whole evening. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself, darling?” 
he said, for more than once he had observed 
a look of jealous discontent on her face. 

“Not much,” she replied, “excepting 
when I was dancing with you; and, Fred, 
you know I expected you to dance all the 
evening with me; instead of that, you even 
pretend not to know me, and ask to be in- 
troduced as if I were a stranger.” 

“Why, my dear Alice,” he exclaimed, “if 
I had spoken to you without an introduction 
this evening, lots of fellows would have asked 
me where I had met you ; and suppose I had 
told them the truth! Besides, Alice, your 
uncle was talking to Lady Groves, and intro- 
ducing you when I entered the room, and 
could I have claimed acquaintance with you 
in his presence?” 

“Oh, what an awful bother all these 
society rules are!” she exclaimed ; “and here 
comes uncle Horace, I declare; it can’t be 
twelve o’clock yet.” 

But it was twelve o’clock ; and Frederick, 
as he led the young lady to Mrs. Clare, said 
a few loving words to soothe her, which had 
little effect, and it was with almost a feeling 
of relief that he shook hands with the two 
ladies, and consigned them to Dr. Milner’s 
care. The finishing touch was put to Alice’s 
indignation as she saw Fred Danvers, a few 
moments after leaving her, offer his arm 























to Miss Emerson, and escort her to his 
carriage. 

She had heard the words, “ Mr. Danvers 
carriage stops the way.” She saw him pass 
with Constance on his arm, followed by Lord 
Wrexford and his sister, and watched the 
carriage drive off to make room for her 
uncle’s, with feelings in her heart of the 
bitterest jealousy. 

‘Well, Alice, have you enjoyed yourself?” 
asked Dr. Milner, as they drove home after 
setting down Mrs. Clare. 

“ Yes, uncle, pretty well; but people are 
so distant and unsociable at these balls, and 
they have such absurd rules.” 

“Certain rules of conduct are neces- 
sary in every class of society, Alice,” said 
her uncle. “They are the distinguishing 
mark between those who are well bred 
and well trained, and the lower and undis- 
ciplined classes, who have very little, if any, 
self-control, and as a rule act from impulse. 
You know, my dear, how anxious I have 
been for you to learn self-control, and to be 
able to overcome those evil impulses which 
were allowed to grow unchecked in your 
childhood.” 

Alice did not reply, but she said to her- 
self, “Control my impulses, indeed! If I 
had, should I ever have made Fred Danvers 
love me? and I begin to wish I hadn’t, after 
the way he’s served me this evening. Why, 
I expected him to dance with me, and no 
one else, that everybody might see he was 
going to marry me. Instead of which he 
pretends that I’m a stranger, and.asks to be 
introduced to me, and then brings a parson’s 
daughter to the ball, and pays her attention 
before my eyes. I believe she'll try to win 
him away from me, and she'll have every 
chance, for one of the gentlemen I danced 
with told me she was staying on a visit at 
Manor Park. Only let her try it, that’s all ; 
see if I won't have my revenge!” 


, 


CHAPTER II.—LOOKING BACK. 


HE carriages were rolling homewards 
with the visitors for some time after 
Dr. Milner’s brougham left the Assembly 
Rooms. Amongst these was an old-fashioned 
but substantial family coach, with a pair of 
fat, well-fed horses, who jogged gn lazily, 
undisturbed by word or touch from the old 
coachman. ; 
Within the carriage, reclining on its luxu- 
rious cushions, were two old ladies, as unlike 
in appearance and disposition as it was pos- 
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sible for two sisters to be. They had stopped 
for a few minutes to set down a young lady, 
who exclaimed as she wished them good 
bye, ‘Oh, auntie, I have enjoyed myself so 
much! it is very kind of you both to come 
and take me to the ball, and then have to 
drive home four miles; I do thank you so 
very, very much; but I won't detain you, so 
late as it is,’ she added, as in her demon- 
strative way she covered them with kisses, 
and then sprung out and rushed into the 
house. 

The footman closed the door and mounted 
by the coachman, while the horses resumed 
their easy trot, not hungry enough to hasten 
home even to a good feed of corn. 

“Tm tired of all this, my dear,” said Miss 
Helen Percy, a thin, sharp-faced woman, and 
though the younger, looked years older than 
her sister, who was possessed of a round, 
plump little figure, with a countenance that 
expressed contentment in every feature ; 
“ we're too old to be gallivanting to balls and 
parties at our time of life, and not getting 
home to bed till after midnight.” 

“It’s only once now and then,” replied 
her sister, in a soft voice, that contrasted 
greatly with Miss Helen’s harsh, fretful tones, 
“and Laura could not go alone.” 

“ Humph,” was the reply; and then, after 
a pause, she said, “ I wonder Dr. Milner cares 
to introduce that bold, black-eyed girl as his 
niece among the county families ; and then, 
of all things, to ask Mrs. Clare to chaperon 
her ; and the young minx is setting her cap 
at young Danvers. Somebody ought to tell 
him.” 

“To tell him what? Why, Alice Raynor 
is the child of Dr. Milner’s only sister Lucy,” 
replied Miss Percy. 

“Yes ; and who brought her up after her 
mother died? Why, that low fellow her 
father, Jack Raynor. Do you know who he 
was ?” 

**T don’t think it matters, dear, now she’s 
with her uncle,” was the gentle reply. 

“Not matter! why, he was a low-bred 
cab-driver, and ran away with Lucy Milner 
from school. He contrived to have his 
cab chosen to take her and her boxes to the 
station, instead of which he took her to 
church and married her. Poor Dr. Milner ! 
what a state of mind he was in when she 
did not cofne home!” ' 

3 Poor child!” said the soft voice, “ Lucy 
was only seventeen, and she had no mother.” 

“Oh yes, that’s true, I know; and no 
wonder she died, she was too refined and 


’ 





gentle to live long with such a coarse brute 
as John Raynor; and after her death he 
went away with the child and could not 
be found.” 

“You seem to know all about it, Helen,” 
said her sister. 

‘Yes, indeed; you were away for so many 
years, and during that time Dr. Milner used 
to tell me all his troubles.” 

“Was there not some money left to Lucy 
Milner by her father ?” 

“ Yes, and her brother was trustee ; and 
hoping to make her happy, he gave her the 
money after her marriage: what else could 
he do for his sister’s sake? In less than 
three years her husband had squandered 
it all and broken his wife’s heart.” 

“‘How came Dr. Milner to have Lucy’s 
child with him, Helen? I never heard of 
the circumstance.” 

‘No, I believe I am the only person in 
the neighbourhood who knows correctly 
the history of the sad affair, and I seldom 
talk about it for Dr. Milner’s sake. About 
four years ago Raynor met with his death 
in a drunken broil. Dr. Milner saw the 
account of the inquest in the paper, and 
learnt the man’s address for the first time. 
He started off at once to London to fetch 
his niece, and save her if possible from the 
bad training she had received, and no doubt 
from a worse fate. He found a wild, coarse, 
half-educated girl of thirteen mixing with the 
boys and girls of a low neighbourhood, and in 
appearanceand dress scarcely better than they. 
Dr. Milner at once claimed the child from 
a poor but kind-hearted young woman, who 
had taken charge of her after her father’s 
death, rewarded the woman, and hiring a 
cab took her first to be supplied with a com- 
plete outfit of mourning, and then to the 
baths. But even when clean and neatly 
dressed Dr. Milner was startled by the 
likeness of the girl to her father, and she’s 
like him now. I saw John Raynor once.” 

“Did you ?” said her sister. 

‘“‘ Yes, when he came down to Dr. Milner 
about the money,—a big, rough man, with 
black hair, black eyes, and coarse features. 
How ever Lucy Milner could love such a 
man I cannot tell. You remember what a 
gentle, refined, fair girl she was; Alice 
hasn’t even a touch of her mother in her.” 

“She must be better now than when her 
uncle found her,” said Miss Percy. 

“Perhaps so; you know she’s had a gover- 
ness and masters, and a pretty life she led 
them.” 
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“Tt would have been better to send her 
to school,” remarked her sister. 

“No, she would have certainly run away ; 
her uncle knew that. In his house he felt 
she was safe. She’s not wanting in sense, 
and she has learnt, no doubt, by this time 
to value the comforts of a refined home, and 
likes to be treated like a lady.” 

“She did not behave badly to-night, 
Helen.” 

“Well, perhaps not, but I do hope she 
won't entangle Fred Danvers. I could see 
such a scowl on her face when he paid 
attention to Constance Emerson or danced 
with her. I am afraid she inherits her 
father’s worst qualities as well as his personal 
features. And here we are just home; don’t 
say a word to any one of what I’ve told you, 
Laura.” 

“Certainly not,” was the earnest reply, — 
not needed, however, for Helen Percy was 
too well acquainted with her sister’s hatred 
of gossip, especially when it involved speak- 
ing ill of any one. 

And this was the young lady who aspired 
to be the mistress of Manor Park! She had 
never seen the widowed mother of Frederick 
Danvers excepting at church, and the stately 
carriage of this lady filled her with awe, 
although she attributed it to pride. “ I'll bring 
down the pride of that haughty dame,” she 
would say to herself, ‘‘ when her son marries 
me. I’m a doctor’s niece, and as good as she 
is. Uncle never will introduce me to her 
when I ask him, but perhaps he will now 
I’ve been to the county ball. He is well 
acquainted with the family, for he told me 
he attended the old squire in his last illness, 
and I shouldn’t have known anything about 
Fred if he hadn’t met me in Kennet Lane 
and spoken to me; and now there’s that 
parson’s daughter staying at the Park and 
seeing him all day long, and I can’t go near 
the house. Oh!” she exclaimed, clenching 
her hands and setting her teeth, “if that 
baby-faced girl gets Fred away from me I 
shan’t care what dreadful thing I do.” 

Poor undisciplined, ill-trained girl! Four 
years of careful training could not easily 
eradicate the evil tendencies which she had 
inherited from her father, and which had been 
strengthened and confirmed by his neglect 
and terrible example. She had erred from 
ignorance of the customs of refined and 
modest society, otherwise she would have 
known that for a young girl to smile at a 

gentleman whom she meets alone, and to 
whom she has not been introduced, and to 











encourage him to talk to her, was not the 


way to gain his respect. She had never 
known intimately any refined woman, her 
mother having died before her child was a 
year old, and unfortunately Dr. Milner 
shrunk from introducing his niece to other 
girls until by teaching and example he had 
eradicated the effects of her early training. 
He had supposed that result accomplished 
when he sent her name with his own to the 
lady patronesses, who were, of course, 
ignorant of her antecedents, and ready to 
admit any relative of their respected 
medical attendant. Had he known of the 
secret meetings of Alice and the young 
owner of Manor Park, and of the aspirations 
of his niece to become mistress of that 
estate, he might have discovered his mis- 
take. 

“Uncle,” she said on the morning after 
the ball, “I was introduced to several 
gentlemen and ladies last evening, will you 
take me to see them ?”’ 

‘‘T am afraid I have not time, but I will 
ask Mrs. Clare and Lady Palmer, or perhaps 
Miss Percy to do so.” 

“ And will they take me to Manor Park 
to see Mrs. Danvers ?” 

“TI think not, my dear; besides, you can 
only call upon those whom you have been 
introducted to at my house; remember you 
are still a young girl.” 

Dr. Milner little suspected what evil pas- 
sions his words had aroused in the young 
girl’s heart. 

Her father had been one who never stopped 
at any means, however unjustifiable, to 
obtain a desired end. Alice remembered 
this, and in her heart arose a determination 
to follow his example. Poor misguided girl! 
yet could she at that moment have taken a 
peep into the atmosphere of purity and refine- 
ment which filled the drawing-room at Manor 
Park, these hateful feelings might have been 
strengthened. 

The windows of this room opened to the 
ground on to a marble terrace. A verandah 
stretched above it, supported by slender 
columns, round which twined monthly roses, 
while from the jessamine-covered roof hung 
festoons of this sweetly scented plant, filling 
the room with its fragrance. ‘ 

“The air feels rather cold, mamma,” said 
Lady Wrexford, entering the room through the 
open window. : 

“We must expect it to be cold in October,” 
replied her mother. “ Have your brother and 
Constance returned from their ride?” 
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“Oh yes, mamma, Constance has gone up 
to change her dress.” 

Presently the young lady entered, and in 
her usually quiet, graceful way approached 
Mrs. Danvers, and said, “I’ve enjoyed my 
ride so much, Mrs. Danvers, but the wind 
is fresh, and this room feels delightfully 
warm.” 

Constance Emerson’s dress would have 
surprised Alice by its neatness. She wore a 
dark blue French merino dress, trimmed with 
narrow black velvet, pla.a collar and cuffs, 
and a crimson bow at the throat. Her dark 
hair, which could not boast of a tendency to 
curl like Alice Raynor’s, was smoothly braided 
on her forehead, and arranged in massive rolls 
and plaits behind. But the young girl 
thought nothing of her own appearance, as, 
kneeling by Mrs. Danvers, and resting her 
hands in her lap, she commenced describing 
their ride, while her chief thought was one 
of admiration for the lady whom Alice 
considered proud. 

Athough she had almost reached the age 
of sixty, and still wore black silk and crape, 
and a widow’s cap, Mrs. Danvers looked 
many years younger. The face, though 
sad when alone, wore at all times a placid 
look, which would change to a smile when 
either of her children entered the room, and 
light up with the bright glow of a mother’s 
love. 

On such occasions a stranger seeing 
Mrs. Danvers for the first time would exclaim 
mentally, “‘ What a handsome woman !” 

And with perfect truth ; nothing preserves 
the physical freshness of youth so surely as a 
youthful spirit. And yet in early days Clara 
Danvers had not been without her share of 
trouble. 

Her husband, John Danvers, a talented 
young barrister, had asked the hand of Clara 
Luscombe from her father, a man of great 
wealth, when his own income was only £300 
a year. The rich man’s indignant refusal may 
be readily guessed. 

Although a descendant of the Danvers 
family from a collateral branch, the young 
barrister had not the most distant expectation 
of ever succeeding to the estate, and he left 
Mr. Luscombe’s house in despair. 

On reaching home, a letter in a Jady’s 
hand lay on the table for him. Full well he 
knew the writer’s name. Closing the room 
door he took up the precious letter and 
opened it, but his pulses throbbed, and the 
— that held the paper trembled as he 
read, 


‘Dear JoHN,—My father has told me the 
result of your visit this morning. I know 
that his decision is unalterable. I will not 
disobey him, and I have promised that after 
this letter all correspondence between us 
shall cease. But I do not despair. I have 
told him, as I tell you now, that I will 
wait for you till you have made your own 
fortune as he did, if it is for twenty years, If 
my dear mother had only been alive to plead 
for us! However, dear John, keep up your 
spirits, you know what energy can do; and 
besides, you are so clever in speaking. I wish 
I could hear you some day, but that cannot 
be yet. One thing I can do, dear John, I 
can pray for you, and that I will do every 
day. Farewell.—Always your own Clara, 
though parted.” 


Thus wrote the girl of nineteen, and for 

five years she remained firm, although the 
fortune of the young barrister progressed but 
slowly. Then came the startling news that 
the owner of Manor Park, Lord Danvers, 
who had been supposed to be married, had 
died a bachelor, and the estate could be 
claimed by his grand-nephew, John Danvers, 
but not the title, which descended only in the 
direct line. John Danvers, nowa rich landed 
proprietor, met with ready consent from 
Clara’s father to their marriage, and the 
ceremony was performed at St. Mary’s, 
Bryanstone Square, ina style of magnificence 
insisted upon by the man who could give his 
daughter £20,000 as a marriage portion. 
This bride and bridegroom were the parents 
of Frederick Danvers. Five-and-thirty years 
have passed since then, but of seven children 
only two survive, Lady Wrexford and 
Frederick Danvers, now in his twenty-first 
year. The old squire had hoped to live till 
his youngest child and dearly loved son, 
now heir to the estate, came of age. But it 
was not to be, and for more than two years 
Mrs. Danvers had been a widow. 
Frederick resembled his mother in appear- 
ance. His eyes were blue, his complexion 
less fair perhaps than hers, but more suit- 
able to a man than pink and white. He 
inherited from both parents a tall, well- 
developed figure, and his features, though 
regular, were less delicately chiselled than 
his mother’s, and therefore preserved the face 
from being altogether too feminine ; while. 
the rich auburn hair and unmistakable 
whiskers and moustaches gave him a right to 
be spoken of, even at twenty, as a fine, manly 
young fellow. 
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With many good qualities, however, Frede- 
rick Danvers lacked self-control. He was 
unsuspicious, confiding, warm-hearted, and 
generous, and would have been easily led 
into evil, had not his mother early taught 
him that he had a conscience. 

He was singularly devoid of pride in the 
fact that he was heir to an estate and 
£10,000 a year; but the simple manners 
and arrangements at home, united with 
domestic happiness and love, had not fostered 
in him extravagant habits. 

Above all was the example set by his 
parents. No theory was inculcated that they 
did not practise. Children so brought up 
may be led in after life from the right path 
by evil companions, but seldom go utterly 
and irretrievably wrong. 

It had struck Frederick Danvers, however, 
more than once, that in meeting Alice Raynor 
secretly, and encouraging her undisguised 
love for him, he was not acting honourably 
either to herself or her uncle, or to his 
mother. 

This impression became stronger than ever 
after the county ball, and the meeting with 
Constance Emerson. ‘“ How jealous Alice 
appeared this evening,” he had thought when 
alone in his room; “I fear she expects me 
to marry her, and that is out of the question. 
I could see the difference between her and 
other girls, who are refined and well-bred, 
more clearly than ever in the ball-room, and 
I caught once or twice an expression on her 
face that was dreadful; it made her look as 
if she could murder those who offended her. 
No doubt I have acted foolishly, and now 
what can I do?” 

Frederick lay awake for some time, turn- 
ing restlessly from side to side, and calling 
himself all the fools he could think of, till at 
last he said to himself, “I’ll make a con- 
fidante of my mother and tell her all.” The 
thought comforted him, and he soon after 
fell asleep. Next day he threw off all re- 
collection of what had troubled him, and, as 
we know, went out riding with Constance 
Emerson. 

It was while Constance, kneeling at his 
mother’s knee, was telling her a little of her 
past history, that Frederick entered the room 
and exclaimed, ‘Why, Miss Emerson, you 
are kneeling to my mother as if she were 
your patron saint.” 
_“And so she is, 
rising. 

“TI think so too,” he replied; “but then 
she is my mother,” 


” 


replied Constance, 


** Hush, hush, myson !” said Mrs. Danvers. 
“Don’t encourage Constance in flattering 
me. To be a saint means to be perfectly 
holy, and we can none of us expect to be 
that on earth. Besides, you have interrupted 
Constance; she was telling me about a 
handsome girl, Dr. Milner’s niece, who was 
at the ball last night.” 

With all his efforts Frederick could not 
prevent the flush that spread over his face. 

The dressing-bell rang at this moment, and 
as his sister and Constance left the room he 
detained his mother and said, “ Mother, may 
I come to your dressing-room this evening >? 
I want to have a little talk with you alone.” 

“Certainly, my son.” Then suddenly, “I 
hope it is nothing about debts, Fred.” 

“Oh no,” he laughed. “I only want 
your advice.” 

“T wonder if he has taken a fancy to 
Constance already ?” said the lady to herself. 


CHAPTER III.—LADY HELEN CHOOSES FOR 
HERSELF, 


N spite of the many advantages we gain 
] by rapid travelling in the present day 
in addition to a saving of time, many who 
forty or fifty years ago were young profess 
to prefer the old coach days. 

A well-known writer in the early part of 
the present century expressed a sentiment 
that is full of truth: “ Our blessings heighten 
as they take their flight.” This is true in 
the loss of money, health, and even of dear 
friends. In the latter case every little fault 
and failing is forgotten, while each good and 
loving quality presents itself to our memories 
only to increase the bitterness of our regret 
at the loss we have sustained. 

Just so, in of course an inferior point of 
view, people who are advanced in life, and 
who do not keep pace with the times, speak 
with regret of “the good old days when 
they were young,” and among other “time- 
| honoured inconveniences,” of the old coach 
days. But the contrast between railway and 
coach travelling is too well known to need 
description, although there may be some 
advantage to the latter in being able to 
admire with more leisure the beautiful 
country seats which are scattered over so: 
many of our English counties. 

Nowhere are these beautiful estates more 
frequently seen than in the country round 
Kenneton even by railway. From the old 
coach road no less than three were at the 
same time visible to the traveller on his 
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arriving at the top of the steep hill on which 
the town stands, two to the north and one 
to the south. 

The nearest of these, Manor Park, was 
entered by old-fashioned iron gates, while a 
straight road led through an avenue of mag- 
nificent trees to the house and its park-like 
grounds, extending toa great distance behind 
the houses of the High Street. Beyond 
Manor Park the hill gently descended to a 
valley, through which ran a stream, and rose 
again on the other side. 

About halfway up this elevation stood a 
square white house, larger but far less pic- 
turesque than the irregular form and antique 
gables and dormer windows of Manor Park. 
This white house stood on a kind of table- 
land, or shelf of the hill, from which the 
timber had evidently been cleared, for ex- 
cepting in front the house from a distance 
appeared embosomed in trees. 

Hillside, as this estate was named, be- 
longed to Lord Wrexford, the husband of 
Laura, Frederick Danvers’ only surviving 
sister. A winding footway led down the hill 
from Manor Park to a pretty rustic bridge 
across the stream, which enabled Lady Wrex- 
ford and her mother to visit each other with- 
out a carriage drive round the lanes from the 
brow of one hill to the other. 

The third estate also visible from the coach 
road, though at a distance of many miles, 
belonged to Lord Bendermere. The new 
railway to Kenneton passed through a tunnel 
and a deep cutting toa station at the foot of 
Kenneton Hill, therefore by only a glance 
could the passengers be said to see either 
of the estates we have named. 

The first to be spoken of in our story now 
is Bendermere, situated on nearly level 
ground, and within a mile of Brentley. 
Many years before the time of which we 
write Lady Helen, the youngest daughter of 
Earl Bendermere, had greatly offended her 
father by falling in love with Arthur Emerson, 
the curate of the parish. 

For two years his lordship angrily opposed 
the marriage, although the young clergyman 
belonged to a very good family. 

Lady Helen Temple, however, had not the 
strength of mind which Clara Danvers pos- 
sessed. She fretted in silence till she became 
ill and her life was despaired of. Then her 
father gave way. But while he agreed to 
the marriage he insisted that they should 
leave England. 

“ll own no beggarly parson for my son- 
in-law,” said the proud peer. “If Helen 





will have him she may, but let him get a 
chaplaincy abroad. India will be best, as the 
pay there is larger.” 

And so it was arranged. Arthur Emerson 
obtained a military chaplaincy in India, and 
£5,000 with his wife, which sum he thought 
would last for ever. 

Lord Bendermere’s resolve almost gave 
way when the time came to part with 
his motherless daughter. ‘I could have 
given the youngster a living in England,” he 
said to himself. “I don’t want to part with 
my child, if she would only give him up, 
little perverse puss. But that’s out of the 
question now, so I must let her go. Florence 
and Lucy, with their husbands, would never 
associate with the Emersons. I’ve seen the 
young fellow’s mother, and I could not ask 
her here to meet my sons-in-law, one a duke 
and the other an earl. No, no, she’s better 
out of the way in India than staying here to 
be subject to insult and neglect.” 

And yet in the family of Arthur Emerson 
there existed more innate refinement than in 
the proud sisters of Lady Helen. The young 
clergyman’s father, it is true, had been a 
schoolmaster, in those days perhaps not so 
educated as now, and certainly not so re- 
spected as the trainer of youth ought to be. 

The schoolmaster, however, valued edu- 
cation for its own sake, although he married 
a warm-hearted girl, with, it must be owned, 
few pretensions to refinement. She pos- 
sessed, however, the money he needed to 
increase his establishment, and the know- 
ledge of domestic duties, so necessary in a 
school, and his wife’s money further enabled 
him to give their son the advantages of a 
university education, and make him a clergy- 
man. The studious boy gained honours when 
a man at Oxford, and it was while curate at 
Brentley, the parish in which Bendermere was 
situated, that he became acquainted with 
Lady Helen Temple. 

Lord Bendermere had at that time an only 
son, a delicate boy of fourteen. To this 
young heir the studious and well-informed 
curate became tutor, and while teaching him 
and his sister Lady Heien the higher branches 
of literature and science, the teacher found 
himself learning a very different lesson. 

Helen Temple was at this time eighteen 
years of age, and a far more apt pupil than 
her delicate brother. The pleasure it gave 
to the reserved and studious man to teach 
the refined and elegant girl, whose tastes 
were so like his own, gradually ripened into 
a deeper feeling, but he made no sign. 
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Possessed of as high a sense of honour, 
and perhaps purer principles of rectitude than 
the proud family in which he was tutor, he 
decided, when he discovered the true nature 
of his feelings towards Lady Helen, to resign 
his tutorship ; but the decision was rendered 
unnecessary by the death of the young heir, 
which almost broke the father’s heart. 

Of course to teach Helen alone was out of 
the question, and the curate hoped that when 
his daily visits to Bendermere were over he 
should learn to forget. Vain hope! He saw 
Lady Helen at church, he met her in the 
village, he was still invited to dinner, for the 
earl loved to talk to him of his lost son, and 
there appeared no more honourable path open 
to Arthur Emerson than to resign his curacy 
and leave the neighbourhood, when a cir- 
cumstance occurred which seemed to make 
it absolutely necessary to do so. 

Lady Helen was a fearless horsewoman. 
One morning Arthur Emerson, walking in a 
country lane not far from Bendermere, with 
his head bent down as if in deep thought, 
heard at a distance the rapid trampling of a 
horse’s hoofs, evidently at full gallop. He 
started from his reverie, and as he raised his 
head a turn in the lane showed him a lady 
on horseback, not clinging to the terrified 
animal’s neck, but seated erect, and pulling 
at the curb with all her strength. 

In a moment Arthur Emerson became 
self-possessed ; he saw that the horse would 
pass him like a flash of lightning; that his 
rider was Helen; and that the curb was 
powerless, as the fiery animal had got the bit 
between his teeth. Fearless of consequences 
—for would he not have willingly at that 
moment given his own life to save hers?—he 
darted into the middle of the road, held up 
both hands, and called out, “Sultan! good 
horse, stop! stop! Wo, ho! poor fellow !”’ 

With a suddenness that threw Lady Helen 
from her seat, the trembling creature paused 
in his mad career, and stood still, panting 
and breathless; while Arthur, who had 
broken the lady’s fall, still held her in his 
arms as he knelt on the ground. 

“‘My darling, are you hurt? Oh, speak 
to me, Helen, my own love!” exclaimed the 
student, as she lay with closed eyes and pale 
lips in his arms. 

Perhaps the loving words called back the 
fluttering consciousness. She opened her 
eyes, and as she recognised the face leaning 
over her, the blood rushed to her cheek, 
while she faltered, “ Arthur, dear Arthur, did 

you save me? J——” 


At this moment the sound of a horse’s feet 
and the appearance of Lady Helen’s groom 
in the distance startled her, but Arthur had 
heard enough. 

Forgetful of all else but that he held in 
his arms the woman he loved, he bent down 
and whispered, ‘‘ Only one word, darling,— 
do you love me?” 

“Ves,” she replied, softly. “Oh, Arthur, 
I heard what you said just now——” 

“Oh, sir! Oh, Mr. Emerson! thank 
God you were here to save my young 
lady!” And the words of the groom, who 
had pulled up suddenly and sprung to the 
ground, recalled Arthur to his senses. 

*“‘Oh yes, I’m all right,” said Lady Helen 
rising with Arthur’s help. “Mr. Emerson 
stopped Sultan, and caught me when I fell 
off.” 

“You look pale, my lady,” said the man. 
** Shall I ride on and fetch the pony carriage 
for you?” 

“Oh, no, no. I would rather walk; it 
isn’t far,” she replied, with a consciousness 
that she had passed the Rubicon, and a fear 
of what Arthur Emerson might say xow, if 
they were left alone. 

But the clergyiman’s high principles of 
rectitude reminded him that in a moment of 
fear and excitement he had said and asked 
what in his calmer moods he would have 
shrunk from uttering. He was in honour 
bound now not to utter another word to 
the lady till he had confessed his love to 
the earl, and promised to abide by his lord- 
ship’s decision. He said, therefore, “ You 
had better ride on with the horses, Wilson, 
and send the pony carriage for Lady Helen. 
Sultan is all right now, but he wants attend- 
ing to.” 

‘Indeed he do, sir,” said the man. “Why, 
he’s all in a foam! Lor, I was frighted for 
my lady when he bolted ; ’twas one of they 
stoopid boys with a cow-horn, and he blowed 
it just as my lady passed. However did you 
stop him, sir?” 

‘Well, I held up my hands and spoke to 
him,” said Arthur Emerson, “ yet I was sur- 
prised when he stopped so suddenly.” 

“ Ah, sir, he knows you’re always kind to 

him. Lor, they dumb beasts are sensible! 

—Wo ho! steady, old boy,” said Wilson, as 
he took hold of Sultan’s rein and mounted 
his own horse. He wasn’t quite prepared to 
ride the spirited horse just yet, after nearly 
killing his young mistress. é : 
This incident, and the excitement it 
created at Bendermere, led to a proposal for 
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the hand of Lady Helen Temple from the 
curate of Brentley, the result of which has 
been already told. 

Arthur Emerson resigned his curacy, and 
tried for two years to forget Helen Temple, 
until, as we know, the young lady’s illness 
wrung from Lord Bendermere his ungracious 
consent to their marriage. 

In a few weeks the young people sailed 
for India, full of hope and happiness in each 
other’s society. 

A speedy punishment was at hand for 
Lord Bendermere. Within eighteen months 
after their marriage Lady Helen Emerson’s 
health gave way, and before long his lordship 
received a letter from his son-in-law inform- 
ing him of the death of his daughter, who 
had left him with one little girl a month old. 

For some years the little Constance was 
her father’s greatest solace, but fearing the 
effect of the climate on her health, and 
anxious respecting her education, he at last 
sent her to England to his only sister, who 
had also married a clergyman, a canon of 
Winchester. 

In the family of this good rector and his 
wife Constance was trained in the way she 
should go, and with this, added to the care 
and instruction of an experienced governess, 
she became the gentle and accomplished 
girl who had so excited Alice Raynor’s evil 
passions. 

The shock of his daughter’s death had 
aroused the deepest feelings of remorse and 
regret in Lord Bendermere’s heart, but he 
made no sign till by some means he heard 
that her child was in England. 

Almost humbly he wrote to Canon Fraser 
to beg that Lady Helen’s child might be 
allowed to visit him at Bendermere, but to 
no avail. Arthur Emerson’s orders had been 
peremptory, that on no account should 
Constance be allowed to visit her mother’s 
relations. 

For a while Lord Bendermere submitted, 
but as years rolled by and death deprived 
him of his other daughters the poor old 
man longed to be able to make amends, and 
a be forgiven by his once second son-in- 
aw. 

Arthur Emerson had been nearly twenty 
years in India when he received a letter 
from the earl that astonished him, even 
while it roused all the better feelings of his 
heart. His lordship wrote as follows :— 


“* London, May, 185—. 
““My DEAR EMERSON,—You will perhaps 








be surprised to receive a letter from me, but, 
as you have no doubt heard, I am now child- 
less, anold man of eighty, and on the brink 
ofthe grave. If you could forgive me for my 
treatment of you and my dear lost Helen, 
I should be so glad to have you and my 
little granddaughter near me during the 
short time I may have to live. 

“The living of Brentley, where you acted as 
curate in those sad days so long ago, is vacant, 
owing to the death of the rector. It is in 
my gift, and I have not yet nominated a 
successor. Willyou accept it? If so, write 
at once, and come home without delay, it is 
yours. The income is six hundred a year. 
I shall have you both near me then, as the 
parsonage is not half a mile from Bender- 
mere through the private grounds. 

“Will youindulge the whim of an old man ? 
I want to know quickly, that the living may 
be yours before I die. The official papers 
will be drawn up in readiness, only waiting 
for your signature and the bishop’s. It is 
all I can do for you. I have, alas! as you know, 
no heir, and the estate and title go to a 
distant relative. I pray God I may live to 
see you again, and to feel that I have made 
some compensation for my conduct in days 
that are past—Your aged father-in-law, 

BENDERMERE.” 


Can we wonder that Arthur Emerson did 
not for a moment hesitate to accept the 
aged nobleman’s offer? He wrote a kind 
and son-like reply by return of post, and 
promised to follow his letter as quickly as 
possible. 

The meeting between father and daughter 
after a separation of ten years may be well 
imagined. Arthur Emerson proceeded at 
once to Winchester on his arrival in England, 
and his gratitude to his sister and her hus- 
band Canon Fraser was truly sincere, when 
he found his Constance no longer a child, 
but a superior, well-informed woman, al- 
though gentle and childlike in character. 
Yet when he took her to Bendermere, and 
her aged grandfather clasped her to his 
heart, one feeling of regret made him say to 
himself sadly, “Oh, if Helen had only lived 
to receive such an embrace from her father!” 

Mr. Emerson and his daughter had been 
installed for about a fortnight at Brentley 
Rectory before the news reached Manor 
Park. The family had heard of his return 
to England to be inducted into a new living; 
but that it was situated at Brentley, not ten 
miles distant, they never imagined. 
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CHAPTER IV.—CONSTANCE EMERSON. 


T may appear strange that neither 
Frederick Danvers nor his family had 
heard of Arthur Emerson’s induction into the 
living of Brentley, but it must be remembered 
that nearly a generation had passed since 
the marriage and departure for India of the 
young chaplain and his wife Lady Helen. 
Frederick Danvers was not then born, and 
Lady Wrexford only a child of six. Mrs. 
Danvers saw very little company, and as a 
rule clerical gossip is not prevalent in society, 





excepting among the clergy and their families | 


who are interested in the subject. 

Even Lady Groves, who told Constance 
at the county ball that her mother had been 
before her marriage a very dear friend, evi- 
dently by her question, “Are you the daughter 
of the present rector, Mr. Emerson ?” 
proved that she knew nothing of Constance 
as the child of Lady Helen. 

As for Fred Danvers, he had spent the 
greater part of the long vacation with his 
brother-in-law, Lord Wrexford, in Scotland, 
and had returned home only a few weeks 
before the date fixed for the county ball at 
Kenneton. 

His discovery of the rectory of Mr. Emer- 
son’s was brought about in a very singular 
manner. 

One morning, about a week before that 
great event was to take place, Frederick 
Danvers drove the pony carriage over to 
Hillside to fetch his sister, Lady Wrexford, 
to stay with her mother during her husband’s 
absence in Scotland, and also that she 
might attend the ball more conveniently 
from her old home. 

On their return Frederick proposed to his 
sister that they should drive round through 
Brentiey and pass Bendermere. 

“Tt’s the longest way home, Fred,” she 
replied, “‘and will make the journey ten 
miles instead of six ; can the ponies do it >— 
sixteen by the time we get home.” 

“‘T should say yes, rather,” he replied, 
“‘ especially after such a feed of cornas they 
had in your stables. The fact is, I want 
to have a closer look at those trees in the 
park at Bendermere. It is farther, I know, 
but then we shall escape the hill.”’ 

And truly it was worth the trouble of a 
longer drive, for as they approached Bender- 
mere the noonday sun cast his rays upon elm 
and fir, oak and beech, bringing out the 
various shades of dark green, gold, and 
brown in exquisite contrast. 








“‘Here we are at Brentley Parsonage,” 
exclaimed Fred as they turned from a 
country lane into the road which ran through 


the town. ‘“ What a picturesque house it is 
with its turrets and gables and dark bricks |” 

‘“‘ You can hardly see their colour for the 
ivy,” said his sister. “ And look at the latticed 
porch, covered with roses. I am sure the 
rector, whoever he may be, must be a man 
of taste, the flower-beds on the lawn are 
perfect.” 

As they drove slowly past, the back garden 
came in sight, and caused Fred to say, “ Any 
one ought to learn taste from nature who 
has such a garden as that. I r 

At this moment a young lady came out 
from the rustic porch with a flower-basket 
and scissors in her hands. Frederick was 
about to drive on quickly, when his sister’s 
words arrested him: “Stop, stop, Fred! 
I know that young lady.” 

He pulled up the ponies quickly, and then 
looking back saw the young lady observing 
them with curious eyes. 

“ Hold the ponies, Fred,” exclaimed Lady 
Wrexford. ‘‘I must alight; I feel sure that 
young lady is Constance Emerson.” 

In great surprise Frederick watched the 
cordial meeting of the two ladies, and then 
as Laura beckoned to him he turned the 
ponies round and drew up at the gate. 

“Miss Emerson, my brother, Frederick 
Danvers’’—said Lady Wrexford as healighted 
and came towards them. 

“JT am so pleased to meet you,” said 
Constance; “do come in and see papa, or 
shall I call him out ?” 

‘Oh no, pray do not,” said Mr. Danvers ; 
‘Laura will, I am sure, be delighted to go 
in, but I cannot leave the ponies.” 

“‘T will send our groom to take care of 
them,” said Constance, “and then you will 
I know kindly follow us.” 

In a few moments the Rev. Arthur Emer- 
son presented himself in the drawing-room 
to which Constance had taken the visitors. 

After being introduced, Mr. Emerson 
expressed himself greatly pleased at making 
the acquaintance of young Mr. Danvers and 
his sister ; and then as the conversation glided 
into the usual topic, the weather, Lady 
Wrexford said, “We were admiring your 
garden, Mr. Emerson, as we drove slowly by ; 
it is a lovely spot, and the parsonage and 
the gardens are beautiful.” 

“‘ My predecessor must have been a man 
of great taste,” he replied, ‘“‘ and very fond of 
flowers. In the days when I was curate of 
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Brentley my rector had no such proclivities, 
and the rectory wore a very different aspect 
then, I can assure you, Lady Wrexford ; but 
that is twenty-five years ago, and a period I 
seldom refer to.” 

Lady Wrexford had heard enough of 
Mr. Emerson’s history to change the subject 
quickly with well-bred tact, and she said 
“You are following the example of the 
late rector, I can see, Mr. Emerson ; may we 
have a peep at the garden behind?” 

‘“‘Certainly, Lady Wrexford,” he replied; “I 
shall be pleased to show you how far you are 
correct in your opinion.” Leading the way 
to a door at the back of the house, the rector 
and his visitors passed out into a large and 
old-fashioned garden, in which flower-beds 
and gravel walks were in perfect order, yet 
in luxuriant growth and devoid of formality. 

The paths were only wide enough for two, 
and as the rector’s attentions were as a 
right directed to his visitor, Lady Wrexford, 
Frederick and Constance fell back, and 
were able to make better acquaintance with 
each other. 

The long flower garden, the kitchen garden 
at the side, the pigeon and fowl houses, 
the stables, all were explored, and then as 
the sound of a gong announced luncheon, 
Mr. Emerson said as they returned to the 
house, “You must honour us with your 
company to luncheon, Lady Wrexford, and 
then I may be sure that your brother will also 
remain.” 

“T shall be happy to do so in any case,” 
exclaimed Mr. Danvers as the rector led the 
way to the dining-room. 

“Tell Ford to put up the carriage and 
give the ponies a feed of corn,” said Mr. 
Emerson to the maid-servant as they seated 
themselves. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Emerson,” ex- 
claimed Fred quickly, “ but I must protest 
against that order; they have already been 
treated too well at Hillside; a little hay and 
water is all they require, and please let them 
not be removed from the carriage.”’ 

The maid took the corrected message, 
and then the party of four at luncheon passed 
a very pleasant hour. 

“I thought you were still in India, Mr. 
Emerson,” remarked Fred, ‘‘and I am very 
glad to discover mymistake. My motker will 
be pleased to hear we have such a neighbour. 
I have often heard her speak of your wife, 
Lady Helen, but I never anticipated the 
pleasure of meeting her daughter.” 

“My daughter has been in England for 








ten years,” said Mr. Emerson ; “ my sister’s 
husband is a canon of Winchester ; Constance 
was educated and taken care of in his family, 
and I can never be too grateful for my 
sister’s loving care of her.”’ 

“Tt was at Canon Fraser’s house I met 
Miss Emerson,” exclaimed Lady Wrexford, 
“*two years ago, but when I saw her in your 
garden just now, although I recognised the 
face, I could not recall the place of our 
meeting. We must not be strangers after this.” 

Before the visitors rose to leave, Lady 
Wrexford said, ‘‘I am going to stay with my 
mother at Manor Park for a week, to be 
nearer the Assembly Rooms, as the county 
ball takes place on Wednesday, and my 
husband is in the north with his brother: 
may I ask for Miss Emerson to stay with us 
during my visit? I am sure mamma would 
join in my request were she here.”’ 

‘‘Should you like it, my darling ?” asked 
her father. 

“Oh yes, papa, above all things, only I 
don’t wish to leave you alone.” 

‘If I felt lonely, that should not interfere 
with your pleasure, my child. I have got 
accustomed to being alone, and my books are 
my companions.” 

Then I will fetch Miss Emerson to-mor- 
row in the carriage,” said Lady Wrexford, 
“shall you be ready so early as twelve 
o’clock ?” she asked, turning to Constance. 

“Oh yes,” was the reply; “ it will not be 
too early for me.” 

“‘ Of that I am quite sure,” said her father. 
‘Constance is an early riser, and often at 
work in the garden before breakfast.” 

The visitors, while thus talking, were pro- 
ceeding to the gate at which stood the pony 
carriage, the fat, sturdy little animals looking 
as ready for a ten-mile drive as if they had 
done no work for days. 

With cordial farewells Mr. Emerson and 
his daughter accompanied their visitors to 
the carriage, and watched them as they drove 
off with a pleasant consciousness that the 
new friends of that. morning would be a 
really pleasant addition to their list. Fred 
Danvers looked back as they turned a bend 
in the road, and never while he lived, and in 
times of sorrow and trial, did he forget the 
figure of Mr. Emerson as it stood out in 
strong relief against the background of ivy 
which covered the house. 

The climate of India had altered and 
aged the handsome young clergyman who 
had dared to aspire to the hand of an earl’s 
daughter. Though little beyond fifty years 
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of age, his once dark locks, which waved in 
the autumn breeze, were now white as snow, 
yet his tall figure had lost none of its dig- 
nified bearing, and his dark eyes flashed 
with intellectual fire. 

Constance was a softened likeness of her 
father. He had thrown his arm round her | 
as they stood watching the pony carriage out 
of sight. 


Fred, as he gazed, although it was scarcely | 


for a moment, forgot even the existence of 
Alice Raynor, and said to himself, 


Emerson.” Presently he startled his sister 
by exclaiming, “ Laura, what ever possessed | 
the earl to make him refuse his daughter to 
such a noble-looking man as Mr. Emerson ?” 

“Pride, I suppose; but it’s more than 
twenty years ago, so I can’t remembér all | 
the circumstances. Mamma says Lord | 
Bendermere himself is not a proud man. | 
You know his other two daughters married | 
titles, and no doubt they didn’t want a | 
curate for a brother-in-law.” 

“Lord Bendermere agreed to the marriage | 
at last, I suppose ?” said Fred. 

“Ves, to save his daughter’s life. It 
seemed cruel to send them to India, but 
mamma said it was wise, for the insults and | 


THE USE* OF 


“It is good for me that I have been in trouble.” 


se | 
; IS folly’s quest for man to try 
SS To rear his castle walls on high, 

Planting his flow’ry hopes to climb 

Up the tall poplar tree of time ; 
Awhile the laughter-loving breeze 
Rustles soft music through his trees, 
While he in sunlit slumber lies, 
And dreams of waking in the skies. 
He wakes. Ah! who shall paint the scene 


Where all his fancied joys have been ? 
Shattered his brightest prospects fall, 
Deep cracks declare his tott’ring wall ; 
Chastened, he turns to holier things, 
And trusts his hopes to angels’ wings, 


| 


“Tf | 
ever I marry, my wife shall be Constance | 


| wavers lacks character.” 


| slights Lady Helen’s family would have 
shown to her husband and his relations 
' would have brought her to the grave as 
surely as India did; indeed, I don’t think 
the Indian climate had much to do with it, 
for Lady Helen’s health was ruined by 
| fretting herself nearly into the grave before 

| her father would give his consent to the 

| marriage.” 

“Not a very strong-minded young lady,” 
said Frederick ; “rather different from her 
daughter, I should imagine.” 

“Yes, Miss Constance Emerson is quiet 
and gentle, but I think she has a will of her 
own,” replied his-sister. 

“ All the better; a man or a woman who 
Then, after a 
pause, Fred asked, “Is not the living of 
Brentley in Lord Bendermere’s gift ?” 

“Yes; and he must have given it to 
Mr. Emerson.” 

“Then, poor old man, no doubt he repents 
of his conduct, and wants to make amends. 
I wonder if he has seen his granddaughter ?” 

Lady Wrexford did not reply. At his 


| lordship’s death she knew that the Bender- 
| mere estate would pass to another branch of 
| the family, 


and his private property die 
with him. 


ADVERSITY. 


Psa. cxix. 71. 


Thankful in later life to say, 


| * Affliction bore my pride away.” 


’*Tis ever thus, God’s stars above 


| Smile on His meanest child in love ; 


The smallest church that meets for prayer 
Is tended with almighty care : 
The Monarch-gardener walks His rounds, 


| Points out its weeds, sets forth its bounds, 
| And that its feebler shoots may grow 


He lays its topmost branches low, 
And after-blooms the wisdom tell 
| OF Him who doeth all things well. 


Joun W. MILLs. 


















DANIEL; A MODEL FOR THE YOUNG. 





By A. R 


spirit of an age, which is more 
powerful than all teachers.” Its 
subtle force will permeate so- 
ciety, and exert an influence 
over those who are unconscious of its exist- 
ence. It may bring about beneficial changes 
in the character of a nation or an individual, 
or produce disastrous results in moral and 
intellectual life. 

For many years the genius of Germany 
has been fettered by the rationalistic spirit of 
the times. She is now passing away from 
beneath its icy control, but England appears 
to be courting a similar spirit, and trifling 
with its growing power. It is the fashion 
now to despise earnest faith in God, and 
regard disbelief in the supernatural as a 
necessary attribute of manliness. As a result 
young England has a sneer for all generous 
enthusiasm, and a gibe for anything resem- 
bling religious belief; the globe is viewed 
merely as a place where English trade may 
be carried on, and woe to the struggling 
races which jeopardize the march of that 
Juggernaut car! Insidiously the belief is 
spreading among the rising generation, that 
reverence for religion, and a conscientious | 
life according to its precepts, exist only in | 
the cant of hypocrites; we are repeatedly | 
assured that wise men are those who leave | 
God out of every reckoning, and that the | 
weak alone have had faith in a personal | 
Creator, and out of love to Him have tried 
to be pure in heart and life. 

Consistently with this idea, the modern | 
ideal men, the heroes whom the crowd wor- | 
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In the Jewish statesman, Daniel, we have 
an example of one whom the most astute 
worldling would acknowledge as “great,” 
yet who himself regarded success in life as a 
very secondary thing compared with doing 
right, and who was governed by the same 
simple principles of faith in God that a child 
might have. We not only affirm that Daniel 
was great, but go farther, and say he was 
great by reason of his intense belief in a 
righteous God, and because he knew no other 
king than Jehovah. 

Without some deep conviction it is im- 
possible to achieve greatness, even if the 
conviction be no nobler than faith in one’s 
own abilities—the lever which raised Na- 
| poleon I. to histhrone. It is in proportion 
to our personal faith that we influence our 
fellow-men ; and this mighty magic of earnest 








| belief will explain many mysteries of common 


| life. 


| Faith in God is the key to the life of 
| Daniel, his talisman, which, if possessed by 


the most insignificant, will lead them, as it 
did him, to that glorious destiny, wherein 
“they shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever.” 

In 625 B.c. Nabopolassar became king of 
Babylon. His most formidable rival was 
Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, who seduced 
many of the allies of Babylon from their 
allegiance ; among these were the Jews, on 
whose throne Necho placed Jehoiakim, who 
was favourable to Egypt. When Jehoiakim 
had reigned over Judah for three years Na- 
bopolassar sent his son Nebuchadnezzar, who 
was associated with him in the government, 





ships, are not necessarily good, but successful | to recover his Syrian provinces from Egypt. 
men. And while we make the fatal mistake | The young Babylonian prince conquered the 


of regarding success as the object of life, we | Egyptians, and then marched to Jerusalem, 
He liberated 










shall never attain to the highest type of 
manhood : to do this our model must be one | 
who does ight without any thought of self- 
aggrandizement. Utilitarianism, pure and 
simple, is the most degrading principle by 
which a man can be governed; and if this is 
the best thing that can be offered in ex- 
change for Christianity, modern philosophy 
has not done much. Turning from the cold, 
calculating heroes of that school, we propose 
to trace the history of one whose rule of life 
was utterly different, and we challenge any 
religion or any sect to produce a model more 
worthy of imitation by the young. 








which he soon captured. 
Jehoiakim on his promising to become a 
vassal of Babylon. But to secure his fidelity 
carried away with him some of the noblest 
Jewish youths as hostages. Among the cap- 
tives was a young man named Daniel. His 
eagle eye and lofty port proclaimed his de- 
scent from the Hebrew kings, and the courtesy 
with which his Babylonian attendants treated 
him showed he was destined for no ignoble 
servitude. And yet on his long weary journey 
through the desert towards his unknown 
future his spirit must have suffered keen 
pangs of home’sickness. As his gaze ranged 
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over the trackless wastes of sand, and 
marked the glittering spears and unsullied 
standards of the vast army that accompanied 
him, he must. have realized how insur- 
mountable were the barriers between him 
and his return to Jerusalem. Never again 
would his mother’s hand rest on his shoulder 
in her love and pride; no more would he 
stand with his venerable father in the 
gorgeous temple, while his heart echoed the 
solemn chant of the white-robed sons of 
Korah, singing, ‘“‘ Jehovah reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice.” 

If we were tracing Daniel’s history for the 
first time it is probable that at this period we 
should wonder whether the faith of his fore- 
fathers was sufficiently powerful, or had ob- 
tained such an influence over him that it 
would keep him as a votary when severed 
from all that fostered his belief. Many 


young men are decorous worshippers of God | 


in the old village church with their parents, 
and are inclined to find comfort in the 
thought of His presence while the first pain 
of breaking up old associations is upon them, 
and yet in the whirl of city life they forget 
God. Something more than reverence, 
respect, and old associations is necessary 
to keep a heart loyal to Jehovah ; for that 
nothing is sufficient but a belief in His per- 
sonality is as sure as the knowledge that life 
throbs in our beating hearts. 

Daniel’s temptation to doubt the supre- 
macy of Israel’s God began in the moment 
that “Babylon the Great”’ burst upon his gaze. 
His first view was of the mighty river 
Euphrates flowing down towards the city 
through vast, brazen gates. Then there 
were the walls of the town, eighty-six feet 
high, and having at regular intervals towers 
rising seventeen feet and a half higher. 
Along the top of the wall was a carriage-way, 
broad enough for two chariots to pass each 
other. And these prodigious ramparts en- 
closed Babylon in a square sixty miles in 
compass. 

Having passed the outer walls, Daniel 
must have crossed some miles of fields and 
gardens which yielded rich herbage, luscious 
fruits, and bright-hued flowers under the blue 
Syrian skies. Leaving behind the villas of 
Babylonian noblemen, which gleamed white 
amidst the prevailing green, a second wall 
was reached, which enclosed the city proper. 
Here magnificent roads traversed it at regular 
distances, and fine bridges spanned the river. 
All spoke of high civilization, intelligence, 
and power. When at night the exile sought 
VOL. XIII. 


rest for his eyes, tired with sight-seeing, he 
might have wondered whether the Jews 
could really be God’s chosen people, since 
the idolaters who knew not the God of Jacob 
seemed to get on so much the better. And 
yet his heroic spirit, and the high thoughts of 
God which filled his mind, were the grandest 
things in all the city, and a greater proof of 
Jehovah’s power than giant buildings would 
have been, for their influence shall cease 
with time alone, and Babylon’s lofty walls 
have long since been levelled to the ground. 
In youth, with an eagerly pulsating life im- 
pelling to vigorous action, and with plenty of 
scope for all mental and bodily energies, it is 
impossible to be wholly sad ; so Daniel and 
his companions in exile soon settled down to 
their changed life. . They were kindly treated 
by the Babylonians, lodged in a royal palace, 
and only required to study that they might 
be fitted to take an honourable position in 
the executive department of government. 
Life smiled on the young Hebrews, and there 
seemed no reason why they should not 
soon become naturalized in the land of 
their captivity, and forget all the old ties of 
an effete superstition‘and a decaying nation. 

Doubtless they had to listen to many 
taunting questions about the gloomy super- 
stition in which they had been brought up ; 
and many-a young man has sacrificed manli- 
ness and conscience sooner than be dubbed 
a “saint.” Granting that Daniel possessed 
a mind too high to be unpatriotic, and too 
manly to fear a supercilious look, yet he had 
another temptation, more powerful by far to 
a thoughtful person. He was placed for 
scientific instruction under the Chaldeans 
(a Cushite tribe originally, who became a 
learned and priestly class in Babylon), and 
were remarkably well versed in philosophy 
and astronomy, although they were un- 
acquainted with mathematics. The results of 
their researches were placed before the 
exiles, who then for the first time became 
cognizant of the sciences, and must have 
learned much which would appear irreconcil- 
able with the Jewish Scriptures. Had Daniel 
been a hasty, shallow-minded youth, or had 
he possessed the morbid satisfaction in 
“doubt” so common to those whom a little 
learning has raised somewhat above the 
crowd, he would have denied the authority 
of the sacred records at once. 

We have an early proof that neither hopes 
of advancement, sneers, nor philosophic 
doubts destroyed Daniel’s faith in a personal, 
ever-active God. 
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He and his companions were not only 
lodged in a royal palace, but had provisions 
from the king's table set before them. These 
meats had probably been offered in sacrifice 
to the gods of Babylon, and to eat them 
would have given a tacit consent to idolatry, 
and broken the ceremonial law of the Jews. 
To one whose strongest passion was love to 
God and a belief in His claims, such a viola- 
tion was impossible. True, some might deem 
a command not to touch food offered to idols 
avery minor one, but he who reveres his 
Master knows no such nice distinctions. 
Daniel rightly judged that if Jehovah had 
thought it necessary to define even the 
minute details of religious observances, it 
must be equally important to conform to 
them. He saw that, although God's service 
commences in the heart, failure begins in its 
outward observance; and he who gives up 
the forms of religion often ends by losing 
reverence of soul. How frequently modern 
experience furnishes examples of a young 
man’s downward course begun when he left 
off the public worship of God, professing, 
as so many do in the present day, that it was 
a non-essential of religion ! 

There was a minor danger to our young 
hero in the food itself. Luxurious living is 
ever attended with danger for mind and 
body ; it will neither aid in hard study nor 
in self-denial. Daniel’s religion had fostered 
a character that could not tolerate effeminacy ; 
he was so far a hero that he could not be the 
slave of his senses. 

We all offer our meed of admiration to 
the hardy self-denial of the Spartans, and 
in these days of soft self-indulgence we shall 
do well to learna lesson from Daniel’s manly 
fortitude. God intends us to possess a 
sound mind ina healthy body, and every- 
thing likely to weaken this most valuable 
combination must be avoided. It is difficult 
to enumerate the vices which grow out of 
pampering the appetite in youth; idleness 
and selfishness are among the most respect- 
able. If a young man desire success in life, 
and a happy old age, let him studiously 
cultivate a mastery over his animal pro- 
pensities. One of the great benefits of our 
own national athletic sports is the abstemious- 
ness requisite to produce bone and muscle 
sufficient to excel in them; and the curb 
thus put on the appetite acts as a moral as 
well as physical discipline. 

Directly Daniel made up his mind not to 
eat the king’s food he communicated his 
desire to Ashpenaz, the prince of the eunuchs. 








The worthy Babylonian felt perplexed. He 

liked the Jew, and would fain have indulged 
his harmless wish, but he was at his wits’ 
end to know what to provide, for all the 
royal food had been consecrated to idols, 
and he dared not allow the exiles to eat only 
vegetables. His life was in danger should 
he allow the young men to lose their fine 
appearance. 

Failing in his application to Ashpenaz, 
Daniel made the same request to Melzar, 
under whose care the four Jewish youths 
had been placed. He agreed to make an 
experiment by allowing Daniel and his com- 
panions to eat vegetables and drink water 
for ten days, and if at the end of that period 
they suffered neither in health nor appear- 
ance, they were to be allowed to continue 
their strange whim. 

The result was that they improved rather 
than otherwise, and from that time the 
simplest, plainest fare was provided for Daniel 
and his friends. 

This improvement of body reacted on 
the mind, and enabled the Jews to take 
a superior position among the learned men 
of Babylon. 

Apparently small as was the transaction 
between Daniel and Melzar, it was in reality 
one of those incidents which are the crises 
of men’s lives: the young exile then passed 
the Rubicon, and from that time knew no 
desire to go back from the service of the 
only true God. 

In all these events we do not learn that 
Daniel made any enemies. His manner of 
proffering his request to be allowed to follow 
the dictates of his conscience was that of a 
man of gentle birth and gentle life. Though 
he would probably have been willing to 
become a martyr for his principles, he never 
lost the majestic dignity belonging to those 
who treat other men with due respect. 

Quite simply and naturally the Jewish 
prince brought his faith in God into his 
daily life, and thus made his common work 
sublime. We may follow him sight-seeing, 
studying, listening to the learned discourses 
of scientists, and exposed to the debasing 
influences of a licentious court, and yet see 
him always combining the pure life of a 
philosopher with a childlike faith in God. 
Surely there must be something in a reli- 
gion which moulded such a character. 

The years of Daniel's student-life passed 
away without any very remarkable events. 
During that time Nabopolassar died, and his 
son Nebuchadnezzar began to reign alone. 
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Ere the second year of Nebuchadnezzar's sole 
sovereignty we find that Daniel occupied 
a recognised position among the magi of 
Babylon. We are not told his precise occu- 
pation. He may have had a place among 
those whose business was to watch the 
stars, and note down heavenly phenomena. 
Perhaps he was engaged in instructing the 
young, as this was among the duties of his 
order. 

One day, as he was pursuing his ordinary 
occupation (whatever that may have been), 
he was startled by the alarming announce- 
ment from the captain of the king’s body- 
guard that he must prepare for death. Most 
men would have lost their self-control upon 
hearing such a startling sentence, but Daniel’s 
faith in God kept him perfectly calm. It 
sustained him then because it influenced 
his commonest actions. A man cannot rise 
to a crisis unless his general life has prepared 
him for it. Do we desire to know whether 
our religion would stand the test of martyr- 
dom, let us see whether it leads to self-denial 
in common daily duties; if not, we may be 
sure that when we most need its aid it will 
avail us nothing. 

That Daniel should have exhibited no 
paralyzing fear of death is a greater proof of 
his absolute faith in God than similar calm- 
ness would be in a Christian. When he 
lived, no Divine Man had illuminated the 
grim portals of the grave with “ Mors janua 
vite.” Hades was to the Jews a land of 
shadows ; the young man’s only hope must 
have been that his Father’s presence would 
be felt even in the dim under-world. Daniel’s 
calmness when he received Arioch’s message 
was not the indifference of brute courage 
mixed with ignorance, nor was it the care- 
lessness of life which might be exhibited by 
a disappointed courtier at the brink of death. 
It was, on the contrary, the sequence of a 
sublime faith in God—a faith which raises 
the human spirit to a heroism that is all but 
divine. 

Naturally Daniel inquired why he was to 
die. He learned that on the previous night 
Nebuchadnezzar had dreamed, and his vision 
was so startling that he thought it must be a 
message from the gods. Yet when morning 
came it had entirely passed from his mind. 
He knew he had learned men in his capital, 
who professed to receive such inspiration 
from the gods that they could explain visions. 
He sent in haste for these magi, and soon 
their four classes stood in his presence. 
Nebuchadnezzar thought that if the gods 





were so obliging as to reveal to the Chal- 
deans the meanings of dreams, they might 
not object to supply the dream itself if 
forgotten. He hinted this not very delicately 
to his trembling subjects. 

The Chaldeans, acting as spokesmen for 
the rest of the magi, at once told the despot, 
with unusual plainness for Eastern courtiers, 
that his request was an unheard-of one. 
They attempted no imposture, but with a 
sad gravity added that their deities did not 
so far concern themselves with the affairs of 
men. 

Poor fellows! They knew enough of the 
tyranny of monarchs to be sure their failure 
would mean death, and yet that their gods, 
laughing and rioting in their far-off paradise, 
would not be disturbed by their cry of woe. 
Irresponsible power, as it always must, had 
rendered the king more a demon than a 
man ; instead of appreciating the honesty of 
the magi, he ordered their instant death, and 
not those only who had failed to tell him his 
dream, but the whole class’; and as Daniel 
had been ranked among them, he had to 
share their doom. 

His first surprise at the news being over, 
a conviction grew in his heart that God had 
work for him to do in Babylon, and would 
not let him die till it was accomplished. He 
believed that Jehovah, in whose power and 
righteousness he fully trusted, would teach 
him how to prevent such a wanton sacrifice 
of life, and might even condescend to reveal 
His omnipotence and omniscience by a 
miracle. 

It seems that Arioch was rather charged to 
prepare the doomed men for death than in- 
stantly to lead them out to execution ; for 
when Daniel confidently expressed his ex- 
pectation of being able to satisfy the king’s 
curiosity, the lives of the magi were spared 
for a time. Daniel’s intercession prevailed 
when that of the Chaldeans failed, both be- 


i cause he did not ask to know the dream 


before explaining it, and because his belief 
that God would aid him impressed his 
superiors with the idea of his ability. “By 
faith the weakest may subdue a kingdom.” 
Our hero was at that time a young man, 
with all a young man’s tendency to doubt 
what his fathers believed in ; but yet he had 
found prayer to Jehovah such a powerful 
remedy in every trouble, that his first thought 
in his difficulty was to join his companions in 
asking God to reveal the secret to him. He 
prayed with the most childlike faith, although 
he must have had a far deeper insight into 
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Philosophic mysteries than nine-tenths of the 


young men of to-day who delight in despising 
prayer. Daniel believed in prayer because he 
had prayed. No one, whose heart has once 
gone out after its Creator in something higher 
than mere vain repetitions will ever really 
doubt that He who made the laws of nature 
can bend them to effect His purposes. The 
prayer of faith—that magnetic current be- 
tween the divine and the human spirit—was 
answered, and the Jewish exile found himself 
in a position to save the lives of the magi, 
and to point the heathen king to the only 
true God. 

The records in history which we read with 
the most delight are those which give an 
account of the words and deeds of nature’s 
noblemen, when brought into the presence 
of men who are merely noble by virtue of 
rank. 

The magnificent king of Babylon sinks 
into a very insignificant personage in his 
interview with the obscure Hebrew. In 
words of sublime eloquence Daniel told 
him that Jehovah alone could draw back 
the veil which hangs before the future, or 
give the information the tyrant had asked of 
his “wise men,” He then reminded the king 
that he had dreamed he saw a vast image of 
human shape, which had been crushed by a 
mysterious stone. The figure, he said, repre- 
sented the various nations that should suc- 
cessively have supreme rule in the earth. 
The golden head typified the king himself, 
and, through him, Babylon ; the silver breast 
and arms the inferior glory of the empire of 
the Medes and Persians, which should follow 
the Babylonian. The brass body and thighs 
represented the Macedonian monarchy under 
Alexander the Great. The iron legs of the 
image fitly portrayed the all-subjugating mili- 
tary power of Rome. But the iron legs 
ended in feet that were part iron and part 
clay. Here we have strength terminating in 
division and weakness, as did the once 
splendid Roman empire when the eastern 
kingdom was separated from the western. 
The mysterious stone, not hewn with human 
hands, which crushed the image to death, 
beginning with its incongruous feet, repre- 
sented the kingdom of righteousness, or 
the kingdom of Christ, which shall gain 
universal rule, not merely over countries, 
but over men. 

Nebuchadnezzar recognised the dream as 
his own, and, transported with admiration and 
wonder, would have worshipped its inter- 
preter. His words, however, show that 





Daniel interrupted him, and referred all the 
glory to God. Our hero’s dignified modesty, 
and the absence of the slightest trace of 
toadyism in his manner, impressed the despot 
with the highest idea of his worth, and he 
promised to make the young Hebrew his 
first minister of state. The first use he made 
of his new honours was to solicit the king’s 
favour for the three high-minded young 
fellow-countrymen who had been his com- 
panions in the early years of his exile, and 
whom he regarded as his friends. 

The character of Daniel shows out at this 
crisis as might the lovely colours of a ray of 
light seen through a prism. It was not the 
earthly advancement he had gained which 
made him great, the lustre of titles threw no 
splendour upon him; all his glory lay in his 
kingly soul moulded into grandeur by his 
belief in a righteous God. It was his perfect 
manliness that made him worthy of our 
attention, and whether the heathen monarch 
had acknowledged his worth or not, he 
would yet have been a prince among men. 

His three friends, whom the king had 
advanced to important offices, soon became 
objects of jealousy to the Chaldeans ; and 
when Nebuchadnezzar ordered the worship of 
an idol he had made, the magi reported to 
him the disobedience of the three Jews. 
They were condemned to death, and were 
saved from it by a miracle which led Nebu- 
chadnezzar to recognise the power of 
Jehovah. It has been a matter of wonder 
that Daniel neither interceded for his friends’ 
lives nor, was involved in their fate; there 
can be no question that had he been at 
Babylon at the time of the occurrence he 
would have acted as they did. But the 
reason he took no part in the affair must have 
been that he was absent from the capital ; 
very probably he was engaged in some 
transaction which took him to a distant 
province. 

Not very long after the Hebrew exile was 
raised to power his principles were again 
put to the test. Once more king Nebuchad- 
nezzar had future events revealed to him in 
a dream. Once more he summoned the 
magi to his presence to explain it: this time 
he told them its details, and only asked to be 
told its meaning. 

It was an ill-omened vision for him, and 
they feared to explain it, although no doubt 
they saw something of its import. At any 
rate, they failed to unravel its teaching, and 
then the king sent for Daniel. He had not 
put himself forward on this occasion, in spite 
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of his being ranked as the chief of the 
magi, because he would not have it supposed 
that his God made revelations to him in 
order to render him a cunning astrologer or 
magician. 

When Daniel appeared, Nebuchadnezzar 
paid him a high compliment, a compliment 
which draws back for us the veil hanging 
over the life of the exiled Jew after his 
promotion to power. The Babylonian king 
spoke as a heathen when he said, “I know 
that in thee is the spirit of the holy gods,” 
but his words show us that Daniel’s religion 
was the only right kind of religion, one which 
made him “diligent in business, as well as 
fervent in spirit.” 

Jesus Christ used no idle words when 
He told His followers they were ‘‘as cities 
set on a hill;” and those who profess to 
follow Him may be sure that if their moral 
life is pure and grand some will be found to 
honour their creed. 

Daniel saw at once the meaning of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream, but for an hour he 
remained in troubled, anxious thought, hesi- 
tating to make it known, because it told of 
a fearful punishment that would fall on the 
king on account of his vanity; and the 
Hebrew statesman was too grateful for the 
heathen monarch’s kindness to him not to 
feel pity for his doom. 

Good fortune had not entirely spoiled 
Nebuchadnezzar’s human nature, and seeing 
the hesitation of the man, for whom he 
had a genuine respect, he begged him not 
to be afraid, but to tell all he knew. With- 
out any disguise, but with the utmost com- 
passion, Daniel informed him he would lose 
his reason, and be compelled to leave the 
haunts of men to live among the brutes for 
seven years. Then, risking his life once 
more in the cause of righteousness, the 
prophet pleaded with the king to purge 
himself of those things which had brought 
upon him the awful punishment, and to re- 
form the errors in his government. At that 
critical moment, unknowing whether he had 
put his own proud position in jeopardy, or 
whether he had softened the monarch’s 
heart by his honest pleading, the brave 
Israelite stood forward as a champion of the 
people, and compelled Nebuchadnezzar to 
listen for a moment to the bitter cry of those 
unfortunates among his subjects whose 
daily miseries so far exceeded even the 
sorrow with which he was threatened. Grand 
as Daniel’s character is, it would be imper- 
fect had he not shown his heart was capable 











of feeling for the miseries of the struggling 


masses. Unlike many eminent statesmen, 
his compassion did not resolve itself into 
a despicable sentimentalism which spends 
itself in writing folios upon the sufferings 
of the poor, and yet never lifts so much as 
a little finger to remove a single burden, 
the Jew of ancient days risked life and 
honours in doing his duty towards his poorer 
neighbours, who had not even the claim 
upon him of belonging to his own nation. 
And let no man deem himself the most 
humble copyist of Daniel, still less a follower 
of the kingly Galilean peasant who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these, ye did unto Me,” unless he honestly 
does his part with manly strength to ame- 
liorate the bitter lot of those whom we call 
‘the poor.” 

Essentially shallow-natured, Nebuchad- 
nezzar was very easily moved by any mind 
stronger than his own ; he was easily moved, 
but not easily converted. He assented to 
all his Hebrew minister said, but Daniel 
must have had the pain and sorrow of 
witnessing how small an effect he had really 
produced. 

His master soon forgot both the dream 
and the warning, and allowed his silly pride 
to have full sway. A danger that is distant 
has small terrors for any one. 

About a year after this occurrence, Nebu- 
chadnezzar stood, one day, contemplating 
the many glories which he had added to his 
capital,—the lovely terraced gardens bloom- 
ing with trees and shrubs, created to please 
the fancy of his Median queen; the great 
fortifications he had added to the walls, the 
Tower of Belus he had raised a furlong high ; 
and, inflated with vanity, he brought down 
his doom upon him. A mysterious voice 
cried from heaven, “The kingdom is de- 
parted from thee;” and Nebuchadnezzar 
became mad. For seven years he wandered 
about as a maniac. He was doubtless 
carefully watched, but in those days lunatics 
received strange treatment. Berosus him- 
self records a mysterious sickness which 
befell this mighty monarch. 

After the prescribed period Nebuchad- 
nezzar returned to his throne. He then 
made some exceedingly proper reflections 
on the omnipotence of Jehovah, but we 
have no evidence that he attempted to 
teach his subjects the errors of paganism or 
gave up polytheism himself. 

When we next see Daniel he is an elderly 
man; for thirty-two years we have no record 
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of his life. During that time Nebuchad- 
nezzar died, his son Evil-merodach succeeded 
him, and was deposed by Neriglissar, who in 
his turn was succeeded by his son [.abora- 
soarchod, a dissipated youth, who was de- 
posed after a few months by Nabu-nahit. 
Berosus tells us Nabu-nahit was the last king 
of Babylon; the Book of Daniel fixes Bel- 
shazzar as the last. The explanation is that 
Nabu-nahit associated his son Belshazzar 
with him in the government, and therefore 
both accounts are true. 

During the many changes in the government 
Daniel had sunk into insignificance, but a 
startling event drew him once more into 
prominence. In the joint reigns of Nabu- 
nahit and Belshazzar Babylon was besieged 
by the Medes and Persians. Nabu-nahit 
went out with the army to meet the invaders, 
his son remained in the capital. 

So far off outside the vast impregnable walls 
of the city was the army of Cyrus that Bel- 
shazzar almost forgot its existence. All un- 
conscious of the defeat of his father’s army, 
he invited his nobles to a fée in his palace. 
Fair women and courtly men gathered round 
the banquet; far and wide into the dark 
night streamed the illumination from that 
brilliant scene ; the evening breeze wafted 
from the marble hall the mingled odours of 
aromatic scents and gorgeous flowers, but it 
did not carry back the dull tread of a 
mighty host marching along the bed of the 
Euphrates. Suddenly Belshazzar ordered the 
sacred vessels, which his grandfather Nebu- 
chadnezzar had brought from the temple of 
Jerusalem, tobe set before him for the use of 
himself and his guests. It is somewhat 
singular to notice the spite with which all 
nations regarded the Jewish religion, so dif- 
ferent from the scornful toleration they 
accorded to diverse heathen mythologies. 
It seems as if they were goaded to blaspheme 
it by some dim consciousness that it was the 
only true religion. 

Belshazzar was about to pledge a favoured 
beauty in a draught of wine from one of the 
sacred cups, when his soul seemed to die 
within him. The startled guests gazed in 
the direction to which his haggard face was 
turned, and watched in horror a mysterious 
hand, unattached to any human form, write 
some unknown words upon the wall. 

The Chaldeans were, as usual, summoned 
to explain the supernatural occurrence, and 
they failed as betore. But the rumour of the 
alarming event spread and came to the ears 
of the queen-mother, the wife of Nabu-nahit. 





As one of the elder generation she re- 
membered how Daniel had twice before 
supplied the deficiencies of the magi, and 
recommended Belshazzar to send for the 
Hebrew to decipher the writing on the wall. 

When Daniel appeared, Belshazzar ques- 
tioned him as to whether he were really the 
renowned prophet, and on receiving an 
affirmative answer, he explained to the 
Hebrew the awful circumstances of the 
writing on the wall. The king promised to 
make Daniel next in authority to himself 
and his father if he were successful in ex- 
plaining the mystery. But “the youth is ever 
father to the man,” and as our hero had acted 
in early life, so he conducted himself then. 
Fearless and stern as an accusing, outraged 
conscience, he rebuked the wicked monarch 
for his sins, and told him that the inscrip- 
tion on the wall prophesied that his kingdom 
was already passing from his feeble grasp, 
and that it was in the possession of the 
Medes and Persians. 

In accordance with Belshazzar’s promise, 
Daniel was proclaimed third ruler in the 
kingdom. But the hand which had 
bestowed these honours was very soon after 
cold in death. That night, the army which 
had already vanquished Nabu-nahit entered 
the city, under the leadership of young 
Cyrus, the noble Persian prince. He had 
diverted the river Euphrates from its 
channel, and then marching up its bed had 
come into Babylon through the brazen 
water-gates which had been carelessly thrown 
open. Cyrus slew Belshazzar, and then 
proclaimed his uncle, Darius the Mede, 
for whom he had been fighting, king of 
Babylon. 

Darius, who by the conquest of the 
Assyrian empire was the possessor of a vast 
kingdom, divided it into one hundred and 
twenty provinces, which were to be governed 
by men called in the Book of Daniel 
princes, a word in Persian similar to the 
modern term “satrap.” Daniel’s use of this 
word shows that the language of the con- 
querors of Babylon was familiar to him. 
To save himself the trouble of the details ot 
ruling, Darius appointed three ministers, 
superior to the hundred and twenty rulers, 
to see that they faithfully performed. their 
duties. Doubtless these men were chiefly 
chosen from among the Medes and Persians, 
but the fame of Daniel had reached the 
king’s ears, and he thought it would be well 
to utilize the talents and integrity of such a 
man in his service, and so he appointed the 
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Hebrew to the high office of chief among 
the three presidents. This is not a solitary 
instance of a Persian monarch choosing a 
foteigner as his principal adviser; for in- 
stance, a later sovereign, Arses, had for 
his favourite minister, Bagoas an Egyptian. 

In this appointment of Daniel we see the 
due reward of his brave, fearless, consistent 
life. He had been living in obscurity for 
some years, but now he found again the 
position for which he was so suited. Few 
men realize what is nevertheless an almost 
universal fact, that sooner or later they are 
appreciated at their proper worth ; human 
beings, like water, rise to their own level in 
spite of obstacles; and many a one, who 
thinks he has missed fame and honours be- 
cause his neighbours under-value him, really 
occupies the only position he is fitted to fill. 

Let a young man conscientiously follow 
the dictates of a divinely inspired reason, 
without making the praise of his fellows his 
object in life, or much fearing their blame, 
and he cannot fail to become a “great ” man, 
even if he rise to no higher position than a seat 
upon a cobbler’s bench. Ifa man make the 
attainment of honours his object in life, he 
may’ gain them, yet it will assuredly be at the 
expense of his intrinsic “ greatness ; ” but if 
he is content to do right, working with both 
hands earnestly, he will not fail to win the 
laurel crown. We see it was in this latter 
way that our grand old Hebrew won his, so 
posterity can still revere him as well as the 
men of his own time. But everybody did 
not’ rejoice at Daniel’s elevation, and among 
thé aggrieved ones were the sub-governors 
and the other two presidents. 

Strangely enough, the deadly enmity of 
these men was the means ofpassing the highest 
possible encomium upon Daniel’s character. 
They longed to bring him into discredit with 
Darius, and for that purpose watched his 
conduct with fiendish malignity. When 
their scrutiny failed to detect the slightest 
flaw in his moral character or business life, 
they said, “ We shall not find any occasion 
against this Daniel, except we find it against 
him’ concerning the law of his God.” Oh 
marvellous man, about whom his enemies 
were thus obliged to speak ! 

Thése princes were so base that the sight 
of such lofty goodness did not touch them, 
and compel their recognition of Daniel’s 
superiority. It is a woeful sign when moral 
excellence strikes no sympathetic chord in a 
man’s breast, awakening his generous admira- 
tion ; it would seem that there is nothing in 


his nature capable of responding to it. Better 
had these satraps died as innocent babes in 
their mothers’ arms than live to recognise 
goodness only to hate it. 

Their next step was to plan Daniel’s ruin 
by taking advantage of his fearlessness and 
uncompromising adherence to the religion 
he believed to be the true one. They art- 
fully suggested to Darius to try the allegiance 
of his new subjects by passing a decree that 
no one should offer prayer to either the gods 
or man, save himself, for thirty days, on pain 
of being cast alive to the lions, which were 
kept for the royal hunts, The governors 
were persuaded that Daniel would disobey 
this impious edict. And they were right ; the 
splendid old man, after hearing the decree, 
neither gave up the worship of Jehovah nor 
acted a lie by pretending to do so. As was 
his custom, he went three times daily to his 
open window to pray with his face turned 
towards Mount Zion, that long-loved, still 
unforgotten city where was the sacred temple 
of the living God. At an opposite window, 
spying, prying, and watching with panther- 
like cruelty, were the satraps, who had 
anticipated Daniel’s course of action, and 
had planned his ruin in dependence on his 
well-known nobility of soul. What a picture 
for the pen of a Dante might be found in 
the contrast between the occupants of those 
two windows in that ancient city! At the 
one kneeled an old grey-headed man, with 
something holier than the light of the radiant 
sun shedding a halo upon his face ; it was 
the glory of a life of uninterrupted faith in 
God, it was the splendour of a kingly soul 
—that had never “seen fear” of man— 
shining through the human clay ; it was that 
awful beauty possessed by him who is face 
to face with his God. 

On the other side of the way were a con- 
fused multitude of faces, wearing such ex- 
pressions as we might expect to meet with 
on the countenances of inhabitants of the 
Inferno; from those glittering eyes looked 
out hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, and 
triumph. Now Daniel was in their power, 
they thought. So out of the house, where 
they had been spying, sped this gallant 
crowd of witnesses, forgetful of their dignified 
position, in their haste to inform the king 
of his favourite’s disobedience, and then have 
the joy of seeing their enemy destroyed. 
Darius was sorry he had made the decree, 
when he found who would prove the sufferer ; 
for he liked Daniel, and could ill spare his 
talents. 
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But he dared not shield him from punish- 
ment, since it was the boast of his nation that 
the laws of the Medes and Persians were un- 
alterable, and it would have cost him his 
throne and life had he ventured to outrage 
this national foible. Many a monarch has 
learned that he may murder his subjects with 
impunity, but if he outrage some popular 
prejudice he loses his throne. Darius did 
not give way to his spiteful ministers at once, 
but his brain was not fertile in expedients to 
extricate himself from a difficulty, and at 
length he had to command that his beloved 
Daniel should be cast to the lions ; and more 
than that, he had to affix the royal seal to the 
door of their den, lest any rescue should be 
attempted. 

Then in great sorrow the king returned to 
his palace. He had never known before how 
deep was his admiration for Daniel until he 
had apparently lost him. All that evening 
revelry and music were hushed in the royal 
residence, and at night Darius lay tossing 
and moaning on the couch from which sleep 
had fled, thinking of the horrid punishment 
of his faithful friend. 

Suddenly the incidents of Daniel's life 
recurred to his mind; he remembered the 
miraculous way in which the Hebrews’ God 
had aided him in time of difficulty, and some 
dim idea dawned on his mind that Jehovah 
might possibly save His servant from the 
hungry lions. 

Daniel’s feelings when put in that awesome 
place might well be described in language 
similar to that used by his friends in a cor- 
responding danger, ‘Our God is able to 
deliver us,—and He will deliver us; but if 
not, all will be well.” 

The faith in God which had been the main- 
spring of Daniel’s actions as a young man 
had strengthened with his growth and served 
him well in his old age, it took away all fear 
of death, and enabled him to feel that if God 
closed the lions’ mouths, or elected him to 
the honour of a martyr’s crown, it would be 
equally good. 

However, God had still work for him to 
do, and many glorious revelations to make 
before the old man might take his long rest, 
and so the wild beasts were kept from hurt- 
ing him. 

It is outside our purpose to discuss the 
point as to whether God worked a direct 
miracle. Daniel believed that He did, and 
all whose faith in any degree resembles his 
will have no difficulty in believing the same. 
In accordance with his hope that Jehovah 


might have protected Daniel, Darius went 

early the next morning to the mouth of the 
| cave where his wild beasts were kept. In 
| trembling tones he called his minister’s name. 
| With joy he hailed the hearty, cheerful voice 
| of the imprisoned man assuring him he was 
alive. And then Daniel gave forth that 
praise of God’s watchful care which he had 
been singing in his heart through the night. 
There was a gentle reproof of his earthly 
master conveyed in his comparison between 
the way in which God and the king had 
treated an innocent man. 

The law of the Medes and Persians had 
been honoured, and there was now no reason 
why Daniel should not be reinstated in his 
old position. This alone did not satisfy 
Darius, and he determined to revenge his 
own misery and his favourite’s disgrace upon 
those who had caused both. He commanded 
that the wicked satraps should be thrown 
to the lions, and with the usual cruelty of 
an Eastern despot he had their wives and 
children destroyed too. 

From that time, during the short reign of 
Darius and part of that of his successor, 
Cyrus, Daniel occupied his responsible post 
in Babylon and kept the respect and esteem 
of his masters. 

Bible history gives us no record of the 
death of this heroic man. No splendid 
monument has been erected in his honour, 
no epitaph has been composed in his praise. 
But like the great architect of St. Paul’s, who 
needs no other mausoleum than the lofty 
temple his genius erected, so the noblest 
memorial of Daniel’s life is in its influence 
upon posterity. 

The grandeur of a history like his lies in 
the fact that with the record of sublime deeds 
the sacred narrative supplies the secret by 
means of which all who read them may go 
and do likewise. 

Many a young man would willingly be a 
hero in life’s strife, but he needs the helpful 
inspiration of the sight of one like himself 
who has conquered in spite of human weak- 
nesses. 

In Daniel’s biography we have this want 
supplied, and we plainly see that an almost 
divine life may be attained if a man hasa 
living faith in God. There need be nothing 
sentimental or monkish about one who 
possesses such a belief, it will rather brace 
every manly quality ; it will fit him for life, 











and enable him to vanquish death even in 
dying. “This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” 
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A STORY WITH 


CHAPTER I.—BEFORE, 


| 


The sofas and easy chairs were 
nests of beautiful cushions in 
wool-work, silk patchwork, and knitting and 
netting, in rich coloured wools and silks, 
intermixed with glittering beadwork. The 
smaller chairs were hung with varied and 
beautifully-worked antimacassars. The table- 
covers, and coverlets for the two beds (it | 
was but a tiny cottage), were of silk patch- 
work, and black velvet worked in flowers of 
coloured floss silks. The windows were 
draped with light curtains of fine netting, as | 
well as with heavier hangings of mingled 
braid and woolwork, richly fringed. 

Then here and there about the different | 
rooms hung spirited little sketches, framed, 
some in carved oak, some in exquisite arti- | 
ficial ivy. And in the windows there were | 
pots of trailing natural ivy, of roses, lovely | 
blue campanulas, scarlet geraniums, and | 
feathery ferns. | 

And on the shelves and tables were pretty | 
white vases, holding a few tastefully arranged 
flowers, and standing on mats heavy with 
gay beadwork. And on the walls hung many 
brackets, draped with red cloth, which was 
in its turn covered with point lace; and | 
these brackets held specimens of old china. | 

And the name of the young bachelor who | 
had grouped all these things around him, 
and who really did all the work himself, even | 
to the silk patchwork, which was sewn as | 
neatly as any lady could have sewn it, was 
George Marsden. And his position was 
simply that of a schooimaster. 

And as to appearance, instead of being 
thin, pale, melancholy-looking, and effemi- 
nate, as the reader no doubt expects, he was | 
tall and stout, with fair florid complexion, 
and, in spite of his pursuits, he was often 
taken by strangers for a well-to-do, happy, | 
and merry gentleman farmer. 

His house, or rather cottage, was his | 
hobby, and he had determined that he would | 
never get married, except to a woman who 





loved and respected pretty things and pretty 
work as much as he did himself; a woman 
of taste, in fact, whose mind should go hand 
in hand with his own, and with whom his 
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| would marry her. 


| covered. 


A MORAL. 


hobby should be safe. But as yet he had 
not found this nonpareil, though he had lived 
to be thirty years old. However, in its own 


| good time destiny is sure to find a man out. 


His cottage stood in a somewhat out-of- 


| the-way country place, a place which he had 


long ago decided did by no means contain a 
girl to his mind. 

But in course of time a widow with a 
sedate young daughter came to reside near 
him. And then slowly, very slowly, as day 


| by day George Marsden found opportunities 


of observing this young lady, he began to 
veer round slightly in his opinions. He 
admired her, and if she would have him he 
And if she liked fancy- 
work, well and good, but if not he thought it 


| just possible that he might be able to over- 
| look the grave deficiency. 


Her name was Frederica Grey, he dis- 
She was small and neat in figure, 
striking, though not perhaps strictly beautiful 
in countenance ; with deep brown almond- 
shaped eyes, dark hair, and a silent tongue. 

George easily obtained an introduction, 
and soon it was noticed in the gossip-loving 


| village that he called rather frequently at the 
| widow’s pretty cottage. 


And whenever he called it so happened 
that he found Frederica at fancy-work of one 
kind or another. Was she fond of it? he 
asked. She answered that she was. He 
was delighted, and by and by got into the 
habit of taking whatever elaborately wrought 
article he happened to be employed upon at 
the time, and sitting and working with her. 

And by and by he begged her to accept 
him asa husband, and she consented. And 


| then he took her to see his house. 


He had a housekeeper who was in his 
eyes perfection, and who kept everything in 
most beautiful order. And Frederica, as she 
glanced round, felt almost overwhelmed. 
Reigning as mistress there, she felt sure that 
she should come far short of the house- 
keeper, and so bring down upon herself the 


| master’s displeasure. 


“Do you like it, Frederica?” asked 
George, with a slight anxiety in his tone. 
“Ts it at all what you expected?” 

And she shook off her misgivings, and 
replied lightly, “It goes far beyond my ex- 
pectations. It is charming. I do not see 


how you can do any more to it, George.” 
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“Qh,” returned he, smilingly, “there are 
a hundred things to be done yet. And by 
and by, when you are my wife, you will 
help me, I know. My house will be your 
house, and you will take as much pride and 
pleasure in it as I do; will you not, dear 
Frederica ?” 

And Frederica replied that she would. 


CHAPTER II,—AFTER. 


IME passed on, and Frederica Grey 
became the wife of George Marsden, 

The paragon of a housekeeper had de- 
parted, and Frederica now reigned supreme 
in. the schoolmaster’s cottage— wife and 
queen. 

The honeymoon had long been over, and 
George Marsden, though he tried to conceal 
it, was a disappointed man, The girl who 
was now his wife had deceived him. She 
liked better—and this was a serious thing in 
her husband’s eyes—to read an interesting 
story than to knit, net, or crochet ; and she 
did not look upon his simple hobby with as 
much of love or indulgence in her eyes as 
he could have wished, by a great deal. 

And—it is sad to have to say it, but the 
truth must be told—all the pretty things lan 
guished under Frederica’s cold rule, and her 
husband could see that they did so. 

The flowers thirsted for water; and the 
old china looked faded and dull for the want 
of a duster. The richly worked curtains 
hung limp and forlorn, and Frederica did not 
see that they simply needed shaking out and 
freshly arranging. The white vases looked 
dingy, and the flowers they held were wither- 
ing away, and shedding their faded leaves 
over the beaded mats and table-covers and 
carpets. The beautiful cushions were hud- 
died together on chairs and sofas, looking 
dull, flat, and dusty ; and so Frederica left 
them ; and if George liked to shake them up 
and replace them he might; it did not 
appear to enter her head that se should have 
done it, 

Did she neglect her house, of which she 
should have been so proud, purposely? her 
husband wondered. And if so, what could 
he,.do ? He was a model of patience and 
forbearance, and he had a horror of quarrels. 
He had never even hinted to Frederica that 
she had deceived him. Where was the use 
of it?, he argued.. He would wait a little 
longer, Who could say what time might do? 
He did not wish to speak prematurely. He 








did not wéshk, indeed, to have to say any- 
thing. 

And with many a sigh, but without even 
one reproachful look, he dusted and re- 
arranged all his treasures for himself; and 
his wife furtively watched him the while, 
with anything but approval in her dark eyes. 

But though many more weeks went by, 
time worked no improvement in Frederica 
or her house. Perversely, and carelessly 
also, she even allowed sun, rain, and wind to 
come in at her windows as they listed, and 
to do their best to spoil all that her husband 
had taken so much pains and pleasure to 
accumulate. Yet no word of remonstrance 
did he speak. 

But all the while he was deep in perplexed 
thought. Things could not be allowed to go 
on like this. 

‘* For every ill under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there’s none. 
If there is ove, try and find it ; 
If there’s none, why, never mind it,” 

But George believed that he had found a 
remedy to suit his case. 

It was evening—a lovely sunny evening in 
autumn. He invited his wife to take a walk 
with him. She consented, and they saun- 
tered through the pleasant meadows together, 
not saying much at first, but Frederica was 
never very talkative, and George was puzzling 
his brains as to the best way of commencing 
what he had come out specially to say. 

At length he remarked, “I am afraid you 
must feel lonely and dull, Frederica, when 
I am in school.” 

A pause, and then he boldly continued, 
“Would you like to go and stay with your 
mother a little while? That would cheer you 
up and do you good, I dare say.” 

On her daughter’s marriage Mrs. Grey 
had left the village, and had gone to reside 
at a distance with a sister. 

‘“You are very kind, George,” returned 
Frederica, not quite so nonchalantly now. 
‘I should like to go and see my mother very 
much,” 

“Then you shall go,” said he, “and as 
soon as you please.” 

And now she had something fresh and 
delightful to think of. She could not say that 
her married life, so far, had been very happy ; 
but now she would forget everything unplea- 
sant, and enjoy herself for a little while. 
And she wrote to her mother to announce 
her visit, and then packed up her best dresses, 
and set out for the little country railway 
station, accompanied by her husband. 
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George saw her comfortably seated in a 
second-class carriage, and then, having kissed 
his hand to her as she was whirled away, he 
dutifully watched the train out of sight, and 
returned to his now solitary home. 


CHAPTER IIIl.—THE REMEDY. 
| iia cyasoay would not probably re- 

main away for more than three weeks 
or a month, and George decided that he 
had no time to lose. 

Up till now he had overlooked the fact 
that a woman’s home is her little kingdom. 

All these months, then, he had been but 
a usurper in Frederica’s peculiar province! 
And considered in this light the silent resent- 
ment which she had shown was but just 
and natural. 

George, however, looked at matters in a 
different light. Frederica had known of his 
fancy for housekeeping, even to sweeping, 
cooking, and dusting, when she married him. 
She had nothing to complain of; he had 
behaved quite fairly and openly to her; why 
had she not done the same by him? 

George felt an angry feeling rise up in 
his heart as the question presented itself. 
But anger could do no good. Frederica was 
his wife now for better and for worse, and he 
must do the best he could with her and for 
her, and not wreck both their lives by a 
foolish obstinacy. 

He had loved her; he loved her still; 
and he would show that he did so by con- 
sulting her happiness and her just rights, 
and by giving up the house-sceptre into her 
hands. 

Therefore with a small sigh or two of 
excusable regret he commenced the domestic 
revolution by taking down his beautiful cur- 
tains ; more than three months he had spent 
in making them. And next the parlour 
carpet was taken up; a specially handsome 
one. it was, with a broad border of his own 
manufacture. Then pictures and ornaments, 
the pretty brackets of which he had been so 
proud, and his few specimens of old china, 
were all packed carefully away. The cushions 
also,.,antimacassars, table-covers, and bed 
quilts were all removed. The house was 
entirely dismantled. Even the flowers were 
taken away from the parlour window, leaving 
it,empty and forlorn-looking. 

,dind before the following week was over 
al} had been sold ; and instead of his many 
specimens. of beautiful handiwork, George 





Marsden held in his hand a tolerably well- 
filled purse. 

And next he hired a woman to give the 
house a thorough cleaning from garret to 
cellar, and he himself looked after her, and 
saw that she did everything as he conceived 
it should be done. 

All these labours occupied’ him nearly 
three weeks, and then he began to be impa- 
tient for his wife’s return. She wrote to him 
very brightly and cheerfully,'and at: last she 
began to say in her letters what she never 
would have said by word of mouth. 

“IT have not treated you well, dear 
George,” she wrote, “but you have always 
behaved so very kindly to me. I disap- 
pointed you, I know. But I will be a better 
wife to you when I come back; or at least 
I will try to be. You thought I cared for all 
your pretty work, but I did not ; I was jealous 
of it. Forgive me, George. I deceived you, 
but yet forgive me. I do love you; you 
have been so good and patient that I can 
not help it.” 

George read this letter many times. It 
pleased him greatly. There might be happi- 
ness in store for him yet, he opined, though 
he had doubted a while ago whether he had 
not made shipwreck of it altogether. 

The evening of his wife’s return arrived ; 
and with one last look at the bare, almost 
empty, but beautifully neat house, he set out 
on his way to the station. 

The train ran in; he caught sight of 
Frederica’s face at one of the windows, 
bright and fresh and smiling. And soon he 
and she were walking arm in arm together 
on their way home. 

She opened her eyes in amazement on 
going up into her bedroom. No silk coverlet 
to the bed; no pretty home-worked curtains ; 
no tasty little mats and d’oyleys here and 
there. 

‘What in the world have you been doing 
to the room, George?” she asked at length. 

“‘ Come downstairs, Frederica,” was all the 
reply he made; ‘‘I have something to show 
you and something to give you.” ; 

Wonderingly she made her way down into 
the dismantled parlour, and took a seat in 
one of the bare cushionless chairs; and no. 
beautifully worked hassock was there now 
for her feet. Her eye sought her husband's 
for explanation, 

Leaning forward (he had taken a seat 
beside her), he put the purse of gold into her 
hand, smiling as he did so at her astonished 
face. 
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“ The things you miss have all been turned 
into money, Frederica dear,” said he, “and 
here it is; and you may buy what you like 
with it, and make the house pretty in your 
own way. Home is your province ; I ought 
to have thought of that before. Two cannot 
rule. You have plenty of good taste; you 
shall make what pretty things you please, 
and J, for my part, will make only what 
you bid me.’ 

The tears stood in her eyes. 

“You are too kind, George; I do not 
deserve this.” And she would have put back 
the purse; but he took her, purse and all, 
into his arms. 

“And yet, after all, Frederica, you are my 
wife,” and he met her dark eyes smilingly. 
“And you promised to obey me, doyou 
see? Will you keep your promise ?” 

And she smiled back again as she 

answered, ‘‘ Yes, dear George.” 
. “ Agreed,” returned he, heartily and glee- 
fully. “And so you shall rule in your own 
department, and I in mine. And that will 
be as it should be.” 

No two things in the universe, material 
or immaterial, are exactly alike ; certainly no 
two human minds. 

George watched his wife with a curious 





interest, as in her own way, so different from 
his, she set about beautifying her house. 

He had worked with a man’s hand, and 
the effect of the whole he could see it 
now had been rich, but somewhat heavy and 
oppressive. But now her lighter woman’s 
hand wrought more finely and gracefully, and 
the result was charming, and, George owned 
it, far above anything that he had ever done. 

He still made mats and cushions, etc., 
etc., etc., but only at her desire, as he had 
promised ; and when they were finished she 
did what she pleased with them, And he was 
soon quite satisfied that it should be so. And 
in after years he wondered at himself that he 
could ever have been so foolish as to think 
of taking up his wife’s work as well as his 
own, leaving her only the discontent, and 
temptation, and exmuz which are sure to 
follow nothing to do. 

And in conclusion it may be remarked 
that neither husband nor wife ever made 
foolish confidences to their neighbours, and 
only Mrs. Grey shrewdly guessed that George 
Marsden had been somewhat deceived! And 
nobody else was there to admire the sensible 
way in which he set about mending matters 
instead of allowing them to take their own 
way to utter ruin. C. REDFORD. 
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T is only an American story !” 
or, “That came out of an 
American newspaper!” is often 
sneeringly said when a rather 
incredible version of some 

marvellous event is afloat. My experience 

has shown that this is particularly the case 
where the elements are concerned ; western 
hurricanes, snowstorms, and freaks of light- 
ning seldom gaining their full share of credit. 

“ A western tornado!” has grown to be 
as “much a figure of speech as our “ Tell that 
to the marines!” when a something savour- 
ing of exaggeration is related ; as, for instance, 
that sheets of metal roofing have been seen 
borne through the air by the wind, like scraps 
of paper on a summer day ; or that an entire 
town has disappeared in an hour. To ex- 
aggerate the power of the elements seems to 
me impossible ; but, nevertheless, I am almost 
afraid of falling under the suspicion of doing 
so in describing them. Even the story of the 
conventional cow lodged by a whirlwind on 

a housetop, or a horse deposited in a tree by 





a similar agency, is not without foundation, 
though the reporter may have omitted to 
mention that the house in question was not 
much higher than himself, or that the matted 
branches of those dense forest trees on which 
a heavy body might safely lodge were at the 
foot of a declivity; and that the animals 
grazing above them, together with many 
square yards of soil and uprooted trees, had 
all been borne down pell-mell together. 
Passing up one of the Florida rivers, after a 
very heavy “freshet,” I saw a dead cow 
suspended in the branches of trees on the 
bank, twenty feet above the water, and 
a little further on a pig similarly disposed. 
How they came there we shall presently see. 
Not by the agency of a whirlwind, yet there 
they were ; and none of the natives seemed at 
all surprised at the sight. 

Vivid reminiscences of transatlantic ex- 
periences of the war of elements have been 
awakened by the early severity of the present 
winter ; and as an eye-witness a few words 
on the subject of climate may not be un- 
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acceptable, though my paper will not be 
devoted so much to the marvellous as to an 
endeavour to describe some topographical 
and local features which may, to some ex- 
tent, initiate the reader in American parlance. 
Laugh as we may at what is called American 
“tall talk,” we are not slow to adopt a very 
similar phraseology ; and our English journal- 
ists are not behind their American brother- 
scribes in imparting a touch of the marvellous 
even to such a hackneyed subject as the 
weather. We have lately read a good deal 
about the “ unprecedented season,” the 
depths of ‘‘snow drifts never before seen in 
that locality,” and the lake “never before 
known to be frozen over at this time of year.” 
This may be true, and equally true may be 
some highly sensational details which come 
to us from America, though undoubtedly 
American journalists are gifted with a fertility 
of brain which they very diligently cultivate for 
the edification of their readers. Romancing 
to a vast extent they do indulge in ; but then 
their native readers are quick to sift out the 
joke from the reality, and a journal without 
jokes would not find many subscribers. 
Touching passing events journalists know 
well, that persons are gratified in the assur- 
ance that they are living under some very 
unusual conditions, or figuring on the world’s 
stage during “a most remarkable era.” The 
lamented Charles Kingsley affirmed that a 
vivid realization of some new experience, as 
in the case of a new discovery—an unknown 
beetle may be—is accompanied by “ an emo- 
tion not unmixed with awe,” and that such 
events “stand out as beacon points” in the 
pleasant memories of travel. 

All enthusiastic travellers can verify this 
in themselves, and though all are not the 
successful discoverers of new planets or here- 
tofore unknown plants, most of us jot down 
our new experiences on the tablets of our 
memory, and, in default of something more 
extraordinary, chronicle the minor incidents 
of hurricanes or eclipses. For myself I can- 
didly confess to a sort of satisfied endurance 
of otherwise unendurable weather when 
assured that such extremes had “never before 
been known in that locality.” More than 
once during the first six months of my stay 
in America I congratulated myself on having 
visited the country during “ a most remark- 
able season, Madam!” as I was assured— 
nay seasons; for there seemed to be one 
continuous course of “most remarkable 
weather ;” and before the earth had run her 
annual cycle I began to wonder when these 











extraordinary meteorological phases would 
cease, what possible turn the weather would 
take next, and when it would subside into the 
ordinary climate. After eight years of dili- 
gent observations I found—if the journalists 
were to be credited—that the American 
seasons never did subside into their normal 
climate ; and on the strength of some years 
of subsequent readings I can only come to 
the conclusion that they never will. 

Arriving in Ohio early in July, I needed 
no journalistic assurance that we were in the 
midst of a ‘“‘ very hot summer.” ‘The ther- 
mometer ranged between 95° and 105° in 
the shade for days and weeks. I longed, 
oh, how I longed for a storm to cool the 
parched and suffocating air! but that year 
‘the storms kept off longer than ever known 
before ;” and the sun continued to blaze 
down with a sort of blinding ferocity that 
was almost maddening. Having for the first 
time in my life left the shores of cloudy 
England, where, as my Yankee friends 
declared, “unadulterated sunshine was 
unknown,” and where the “only really ripe 
fruit was baked apples,” even the super- 
abundant sunshine was a something to accept 
cheerfully, when I was told this was “ the 
hottest summer ever known ;” and then the 
“ dryest summer within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant.” And still, as throughout 
August the sun continued to shine with 
unabated fury, it produced “the longest 
summer ever known,” “the greatest drought,” 
the “latest fall,” “the longest spell of hot 
weather ;” each week affording occasion for 
a new superlative. At first I read credu- 
lously the published reports as something 
noteworthy of new experiences, till by degrees 
I perceived the ingenuity with which the 
journalists rang the changes on the same 
and consequent extremes. “The dryest 
fall” produced “the lowest rivers ever known,” 
and on the prolonged fine weather, that “the 
frost was never so long in keeping off as this 
year,” etc., etc. 

In December, another and really unusual 
feature in the way of fogs set in. ‘No such 
fogs were ever known in this country at 
Christmas” (I speak strictly of Ohio in 
1854),—and truly the fogs of London seemed 
to have followed us. Then came another 
sudden change from the cold frosty fogs. 
New Year’s Day was like an English June. 
We sat with open windows; and for three 
weeks the thermometer averaged 60°. In 
February a hard frost set in ; and when thaws 
were looked for, the newspapers chronicled 
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“ The things you miss have all been turned 
into money, Frederica dear,” said he, “and 
here it is; and you may buy what you like 
with it, and make the house pretty in your 
own way. Home is your province; I ought 
to have thought of that before. Two cannot 
rule. You have plenty of good taste; you 
shall make what pretty things you please, 
and J, for my part, will make only what 
you bid me.’ 

The tears stood in her eyes. 

“You are too kind, George; I do not 
deserve this.” And she would have put back 
the purse ; but he took her, purse and all, 
into his arms. 

“And yet, after all, Frederica, you are my 
wife,” and he met her dark eyes smilingly. 
“And you promised to obey me, doyou 
see? Will you keep your promise ?” 

And she smiled back again as she 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, dear George.” 

m “* Agreed,” returned he, heartily and glee- 


fully. “And so you shall rule in your own | 


department, and I in mine. And that will 
be as it should be.” 

No two things in the universe, material 
or immaterial, are exactly alike ; certainly no 
two human minds. 

George watched his wife with a curious 








interest, as in her own way, so different from 
his, she set about beautifying her house. 

He had worked with a man’s hand, and 
the effect of the whole he could see it 
now had been rich, but somewhat heavy and 
oppressive. But now her lighter woman’s 
hand wrought more finely and gracefully, and 
the result was charming, and, George owned 
it, far above anything that he had ever done. 

He still made mats and cushions, etc., 
etc., etc., but only at her desire, as he had 
promised; and when they were finished she 
did what she pleased with them. And he was 
soon quite satisfied that it should beso. And 
in after years he wondered at himself that he 
could ever have been so foolish as to think 
of taking up his wife’s work as well as his 
own, leaving her only the discontent, and 
temptation, and emu which are sure to 
follow nothing to do. 

And in conclusion it may be remarked 
that neither husband nor wife ever made 
foolish confidences to their neighbours, and 
only Mrs. Grey shrewdly guessed that George 
Marsden had been somewhat deceived! And 
nobody else was there to admire the sensible 
way in which he set about mending matters 
instead of allowing them to take their own 
way to utter ruin. C. REDFORD. 
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T is only an American story !” 
or, “That came out of an 
American newspaper!” is often 
sneeringly said when a rather 
incredible version of some 
marvellous event is afloat. My experience 

has shown that this is particularly the case 

where the elements are concerned ; western 
hurricanes, snowstorms, and freaks of light- 
ning seldom gaining their full share of credit. 

“ A western tornado!” has grown to be 
as ‘much a figure of speech as our “ Tell that 
to the marines!” when a something savour- 
ing of exaggeration is related ; as, for instance, 
that sheets of metal roofing have been seen 
borne through the air by the wind, like scraps 
of paper on a summer day ; or that an entire 
town has disappeared in an hour. To ex- 
aggerate the power of the elements seems to 
me impossible ; but, nevertheless, I am almost 
afraid of falling under the suspicion of doing 
so in describing them. Even the story of the 
conventional cow lodged by a whirlwind on 

a housetop, or a horse deposited in a tree by 





a similar agency, is not without foundation, 
though the reporter may have omitted to 
mention that the house in question was not 
much higher than himself, or that the matted 
branches of those dense forest trees on which 
a heavy body might safely lodge were at the 
foot of a declivity; and that the animals 
grazing above them, together with many 
square yards of soil and uprooted trees, had 
all been borne down pell-mell together. 
Passing up one of the Florida rivers, after a 
very heavy “freshet,” I saw a dead cow 
suspended in the branches of trees on the 
bank, twenty feet above the water, and 
a little further on a pig similarly disposed. 
How they came there we shall presently see. 
Not by the agency of a whirlwind, yet there 
they were ; and none of the natives seemed at 
all surprised at the sight. 

Vivid reminiscences of transatlantic ex- 
periences of the war of elements have been 
awakened by the early severity of the present 
winter; and as an eye-witness a few words 
on the subject of climate may not be un- 
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acceptable, though my paper will not be 
devoted so much to the marvellous as to an 
endeavour to describe some topographical 
and local features which may, to some ex- 
tent, initiate the reader in American parlance. 
Laugh as we may at what is called American 
“tall talk,” we are not slow to adopt a very 
similar phraseology ; and our English journal- 
ists are not behind their American brother- 
scribes in imparting a touch of the marvellous 
even to such a hackneyed subject as the 
weather. We have lately read a good deal 
about the “ unprecedented season,” the 
depths of ‘‘snow drifts never before seen in 
that locality,” and the lake “never before 
known to be frozen over at this time of year.” 
This may be true, and equally true may be 
some highly sensational details which come 
to us from America, though undoubtedly 
American journalists are gifted with a fertility 
of brain which they very diligently cultivate for 
the edification of their readers. Romancing 
to a vast extent they do indulge in ; but then 
their native readers are quick to sift out the 
joke from the reality, and a journal without 
jokes would not find many subscribers. 
Touching passing events journalists know 
well, that persons are gratified in the assur- 
ance that they are living under some very 
unusual conditions, or figuring on the world’s 
stage during “a most remarkable era.” The 
lamented Charles Kingsley affirmed that a 
vivid realization of some new experience, as 
in the case of a new discovery—an unknown 
beetle may be—is accompanied by “ an emo- 
tion not unmixed with awe,” and that such 
events “stand out as beacon points” in the 
pleasant memories of travel. 

All enthusiastic travellers can verify this 
in themselves, and though all are not the 
successful discoverers of new planets or here- 
tofore unknown plants, most of us jot down 
our new experiences on the tablets of our 
memory, and, in default of something more 
extraordinary, chronicle the minor incidents 
of hurricanes or eclipses. For myself I can- 
didly confess to a sort of satisfied endurance 
of otherwise unendurable weather when 
assured that such extremes had “never before 
been known in that locality.” More than 
once during the first six months of my stay 
in America I congratulated myself on having 
visited the country during “a most remark- 
able season, Madam!” as I was assured— 
nay seasons; for there seemed to be one 
continuous course of “most remarkable 
weather ;” and before the earth had run her 
annual cycle I began to wonder when these 








extraordinary meteorological phases would 
cease, what possible turn the weather would 
take next, and when it would subside into the 
ordinary climate. After eight years of dili- 
gent observations I found—if the journalists 
were to be credited—that the American 
seasons never did subside into their normal 
climate ; and on the strength of some years 
of subsequent readings I can only come to 
the conclusion that they never will. 

Arriving in Ohio early in July, I needed 
no journalistic assurance that we were in the 
midst of a “‘ very hot summer.” ‘The ther- 
mometer ranged between 95° and 105° in 
the shade for days and weeks. I longed, 
oh, how I longed for a storm to cool the 
parched and suffocating air! but that year 
‘the storms kept off longer than ever known 
before ;” and\the sun continued to blaze 
down with a sort of blinding ferocity that 
was almost maddening. Having for the first 
time in my life left the shores of cloudy 
England, where, as my Yankee friends 
declared, “unadulterated sunshine was 
unknown,” and where the “only really ripe 
fruit was baked apples,” even the super- 
abundant sunshine was a something to accept 
cheerfully, when I was told this was “ the 
hottest summer ever known ;” and then the 
“ dryest summer within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant.” And still, as throughout 
August the sun continued to shine with 
unabated fury, it produced “the longest 
summer ever known,” “the greatest drought,” 
the “latest fall,” “the longest spell, of hot 
weather ;” each week affording occasion for 
a new superlative. At first I read credu- 
lously the published reports as something 
noteworthy of new experiences, till by degrees 
I perceived the ingenuity with which the 
journalists rang the changes on the same 
and consequent extremes. “The dryest 
fall” produced “the lowest rivers ever known,” 
and on the prolonged fine weather, that “the 
frost was never so long in keeping off as this 
year,”’ etc., etc. 

In December, another and really unusual 
feature in the way of fogs set in. “No such 
fogs were ever known in this country at 
Christmas” (I speak strictly of Ohio in 
1854),—and truly the fogs of London seemed 
to have followed us. Then came another 
sudden change from the cold frosty fogs. 
New Year’s Day was like an English June. 
We sat with open windows; and for three 
weeks the thermometer averaged 60°. In 
February a hard frost set in ; and when thaws 
were looked for, the newspapers chronicled 
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the “ latest winter ever known before ;” “ the 
coldest spring ;” “the wettest spring ;”’ the 
“latest spring within the memory of ——” &c. 
I was often amused at this repeated allusion 
to “the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 
That ubiquitous and mysterious personage 
in the young cities out west was very pro- 
bably a squatter in his prime, or a still more 
youthful citizen in the person of a “down- 
east speculator.” The “city” itself had not 
scored its first decade, so that the local editor 
wrote in loyal veracity “never before known 
in this place.” 

But my present notes were made in Zanes- 
ville, a mature city of Ohio, which dated 
from early in the century. It is built on a 
wide river ; and when the frost did break up, 
it brought a scene to be remembered, and an 
event worth noting. 

One day, while sitting alone, a loud report, 
as from an explosion, shook the house and 
reverberated through the air. “ What was 
that ?” I exclaimed, running in alarm to 
seek for information. ‘“ The river has broken 
up, that’s all,” calmly replied a native of the 

lace. 

Lovely, balmy spring had set in a day or 
two previously, colouring, as with a fairy 
touch, every patch of herbage with a delicate 
green. We were some distance from the 
river ; but it needed no second thought for 
me to seize bonnet and shawl, and hasten to 
my favourite walk, the long railway suspension 
bridge over the Muskingum, and where a 
side-walk, for pedestrians parallel to the rails, 
afforded a splendid viewof theriver bothabove 
and below the bridge. The falls of another 
river which joined it there, and a steep dam 
the other side of the bridge, made it pic- 
turesque at any time, but were now exciting 
features indeed.. As the winter had been 
unusually severe and prolonged, the ice was 
extraordinarily thick, and the explosions pro- 
portionately violent. The swell of the thawed 
waters beneath acted like torpedoes, forcing 
up vast sheets of ice, which, upreared, 
massed together, or broken by concussion, 
were borne onward by the impetuous flood 
as it was set free, crashing and crackling, 
roaring and tumbling, bringing with them 
roots, trees, earth, fragments of rock, 
masses of timber, dbris of all kinds 
commingling and rushing, nay, pouring 
down the broad river and over the 
falls ; for it was as if the earth itself were 
being poured away. Sometimes masses of 
earth, detached from the banks, and large 
enough to bear tall trees still firmly rooted, 











came sweeping down like an island. Some- 
times the ice was piled into an iceberg ; and 
now and again these masses would capsize, 
or the trees would become entangled and 
cause a block, over which the flood in a 
moment created cascades ; then again would 
enormous mounds come rapidly onward, till 
with a crash they swept over the dam, and 
were again divided or perhaps clogged and 
checked for a time, and another torrent cas- 
caded over them. 

Every instant changed the scene—a strange, 
bewildering, exciting spectacle, which was 
almost appalling, and yet beautiful ; for the 
sun was shining gloriously, the sky was of 
the bluest, while the river presented all the 
diversity of colouring that roots and earth, 
frozen waters, and evergreen trees could pro- 
duce. For weeks one had contemplated the 
vast expanse of ice alive with skaters : in 
one short hour the scene was transformed 
into a roaring, rushing, exploding torrent of 
solids ! 

With such force and jarring did those huge 
masses come against the bridge that I felt 
afraid to linger there, yet loth to quit the 
astounding scene. But these long bridges 
over the wide rivers are built with a view to 
the “ice floods,’ and have their piers 
sheathed with plate-iron or guarded with 
ploughshare-shaped “ ice-breakers.” Ameri- 
can engineering is always equal to the occa- 
sion. 

On the lakes the breaking up of the frost 
is Only a little less exciting. The explosions 
are sometimes so loud as to be heard when 
miles from land, or repeatedly at greater or 
less distances, while the universal cracking all 
over the surface is very peculiar. But there 
is no flow, no pouring down of dédr7s, as on 
the rivers; and the sight is tame in com- 
parison. 

Of course the journalists stated that ‘‘such 
a rapid thaw as this had never occurred 
within the memory of,” &c., and I esteemed 
myself again in luck’s way to have witnessed 
it. Still more fortunate was I in escaping a 
broken skull from the falling icicles. Such 
icicles!’ Every roof was fringed with them 
—six, eight, nay, even ten feet long; in- 
verted obelisks of ice, that came crashing 
down bodily in a terrific manner. The in- 
habitants knew better than to walk upon the 
pavements, albeit the streets were flowing 
mud ; and but for a friendly warning against 
those icicles I might not have lived to tell of 
them. / 

A friend who had been travelling in the 
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state of Arkansas described to me the break- 
ing up of the frost which he had witnessed on 
that river. That was also after a prolonged 
and severe winter, and it was said that 
“never before was the river known to be 
closed for navigation so late in the year.” 
My friend the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of Harvard, 
was the Government Inspector of Schools and 
Colleges in the Western States, and was then 
engaged on his professional tour. It was 
before the railways extended so far west, 
and travellers depended a great deal on river 
navigation. The doctor was, therefore, very 
inconvenieatly delayed in his journey for 
nearly three weeks, awaiting the breaking up 
of the frost. 

One day he was disturbed by a singular 
noise in the air, a sort of distant rumbling 
like that of a 1ailroad several miles away. 
For some minutes he thought it was the roar 
of a coming tempest; but the weather was 
calm, the sky clear. As this extraordinary 
roar grew louder and seemed evidently ap- 
proaching, our learned friend, after endea- 
vouring in vain to account for it, went to 
inquire of the farm servants. One of them, 
a negro, threw himself upon the ground and 
put his ear to the earth. Then quickly start- 
ing up with an air of great importance, he 
exclaimed, “ Yor! dat ar noise come down 
de ribber !” 

“ Then the ice has broken up !”’ cried the 
others, and all ran to the banks. Dr. Bacon 
had all his life been accustomed to the break- 
ing up of the frost and its varied effects on 
large rivers, but he had never known it to be 
attended by the overpowering tumult which 
was now approaching rapidly. He had 
scarcely time to reach the banks of the 
Arkansas, when he beheld a perpendicular 
bank of waters, eighteen or twenty feet high, 
come rolling onward in one vast wave, a per- 
fect wall, almost solid with blocks of ice and 
débris carried down. 

The remarkable part of it was the rapidity 
with which this wave passed on, leaving a 
murky, rapid torrent, a full gushing river, 
where but a few minutes before had been 
only bare banks. The Arkansas river has 
the peculiarity of never overflowing ; or very 
occasionally in its long and winding course 
of nearly 2,000 miles; and this is in conse- 
quence of the porous nature of its banks, 
through which the waters are quickly diffused. 
Also by reason of this soft and easily chan- 
nelled soil the banks are steep, as are those 
of some other long rivers up which I jour- 
neyed. This reminds me of my cow in the 














tree. Some of those rivers vary so greatly 
and suddenly in their level that you might 
make several voyages up and down them and 
see a new landscape every time. At a little 
place called Eufalla (an Indian word mean- 
ing Dog-town), on the Chattahoochie river, 
was a bridge eighty feet above the level of 
the water at the time we passed under it ; yet 
the river had been known to be as high as 
that bridge during a freshet. It seemed 
almost incredible; but the fact was verified 
by the style of building the wharves or 
“cotton landings” thereabouts, with four 
or five or more platforms or stories, so that 
at whatever height the river might be, the 
cotton could be landed on a platform level 
with it. This is the case on the Chattahoochie 
and the Alabama, and probably others of the 
southern rivers. As you pass up or down 
you frequently discern horizontal lines of 
various heights along the trees on the banks, 
where débris has been deposited during a 
higher level of the water. Sometimes, when 
the river has been unusually full, you will see 
these deposits at a considerable height, and 
gather from them an intimation of the recent 
rise of the water, just as lines of seaweed 
along the shore tell where the tide has 
reached. The foliage in those southern lati- 
tudes is dense enough to sustain a consider- 
able weight ; and now the reader will surmise 
how the poor drowned cow came to be up in 
a tree twenty feet above the water level. 
Strange victims and relics I saw thus lodged 
on those banks; sickening sights sometimes, 
which caused me to rejoice in the width of 
the river. 

And now let us return to our cow on the 
house-top in Wisconsin. Or Minnesota was 
it? No matter; for she was by no means 
the only quadruped that has been carried 
off its feet by the gales in the prairie states. 
Those who have visited the prairies and 
beheld the hundreds of square miles of un- 
interrupted flat—a very sea of grass—can 
well comprehend the power of the gales 
which sweep over them. The only land- 
mark for miles may be a solitary log-hut, 
or a small townlet of feeble frame buildings. 
Physical forces which work on a gigantic 
scale produce corresponding effects. There 
is nothing to break the power of the elements 
there when they do become furious, and as the 
inhabitants of those parts dignify a handful of 
fragile wooden dwellings (with plentiful win- 
dows and air-holes) ‘‘a town,” they have 
only too often had reason to declare “a whole 
town was blown away.” Injuries and deaths 
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and terrible havoc are dealt by those western 
tornadoes ; their effects can scarcely be 
exaggerated; and we must know all about 
them and the localities where they occur 
ere we can venture to doubt the veracity of 
the journalist. 

I once unexpectedly met a young lady 
who with her parents had not long previously 
taken leave of us, being on the eve of going 
“out west” to reside. 

“Why, Abbie, we thought you had all 
gone to Kansas?” 

“So we Aave been to Kansas,” she replied, 
“‘ but we could not get a house to live in.” 

“Indeed! We heard that your father 
intended to build his own house.” 

* So he did,” the girl answered, drily. “ At 
least he fried to, but as fast as we got the 
walls up they were blown down again. That 
country is much too windy for ws. We tried 
three times in three different parts ; and the 
third time papa said he would not be 
balked in that way, and he was putting up 
a real strong house, and it was all finished 
as far as the roof; and one morning we were 
awakened by a high gale, and when we looked 
out there was not a vestige of our house to 
be seen. It was all blown clear away. So 
we concluded to pack up and come back 
again, and here we are.” 

The girl with native humour made light of 
their disasters, but it is no less a fact that 
those gales do send planks and posts flying 
before them, and the inhabitants betake 
themselves to cellars or any suitable shelter 
to escape the dangerous missiles which the 
elements are hurling about in so reckless a 
manner. 

Generally there are atmospheric warnings 
of a storm, and the people prepare to meet 
it. You hear the distant roar, and can some- 
times reckon your minutes ere its approach ; 
but it now and then overtakes you with un- 
anticipated rapidity, 

In the southern states I witnessed several 
terrific tornadoes. At the warning roar 
every one runs to close all windows tightly. 
No aperture must be left for access of wind, 
or a roof is ‘‘ torn off,” and the walls are scat- 
tered, and in truth not a scrap remains 
intact. 

While staying on a plantation in Virginia 
one of these furious hurricanes occurred, 
and the air was literally “as dark as night” 
with the substances with which it was laden. 
Whirlpools of dust, leaves, branches, scores 
of little birds utterly powerless, and far 
heavier solids were driven along like straws. 


carried away like stubble, trees were up- 
rooted and borne many yards, houses 
unroofed and their materials dispersed, and 
a whole field of wheat, just cut and stacked in 
sheaves, vanished as if the ground had been 
cleared with a besom. 

In less than five minutes the tornado had 
passed on its way, and all was over. The 
sun shone down on floods that had nota 
ripple, the air was pure and grateful to the 
senses; the heart was grateful also for 
dangers passed, and for the loveliness which 
seemed to say, “ Take courage and live anew 
on this pure and re-invigorated earth.” 

If exposed to such a hurricane to keep 
one’s feet would be simply impossible, to say 
nothing of the danger from violently hurled 
fragments. Cattle are no less powerless, and 
the destruction of stock, both live and dead, 
is very serious, That villages of slight 
wooden tenements should vanish utterly ; 
that feeble creatures, whether on two legs or 
four, should be hurled about, driven here and 
there, maimed, dashed to death, or even 
“wafted” higher than they ever were 
before, is no very incredible matter ; and 
we might hear of still stranger occurrences 
than that an unfortunate quadruped should 
be lodged on a house-top or in a tree, only 
we should know the precise topography of 
the locality. 

Singularly though, one rarely reads of any 
of the published reports on American weather 
without discovering that “this season was 
the most remarkable” for one thing or 
another “ever known,” or ‘within the 
memory of the oldest citizen,” the sudden 
and extreme transitions from heat to cold, or 
the reverse, elicited but little comment. To 
a foreigner these violent changes were really 
remarkable, and would appear to be an 
important characteristic of the American 
climate. In England we exclaim at a varia- 
tion of twenty degrees within twenty-four 
hours. In America fifty degrees within five 
hours is a frequent feature of the autumn. 
Night frosts, and pretty severe ones, are fol- 
lowed by splendid days; and as the sun 
rises in unclouded brilliancy the thermo- 
meter rises also, at the rate of ten degrees 
an hour, till between 1 and 3 p.m. there is an 
oppressive summer temperature of 80° or 
more, and by 7 p.m. ‘a hard frost and a 
cutting wind, like frozen needles stinging 
you, make the heated stove and tightly 
closed doors indescribably welcome. Such, 
for several weeks, was the first October I 
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spent in America; such, more or less, were | fulness. They are satisfied with their climate, 
the ensuing Octobers. as with all else American, but yet with 
Space forbids me to stop and describe the | ingenious perseverance would persuade you 
exquisite beauty of the scenery in those/that there is continually something most 
weeks,—the trees flashed with brilliant tints | remarkable in it. I copy faithfully a few of the 
where, touched by sun or. frost, the hazy | first year’s notings, going on from the breaking 
loveliness of the Indian summer, the chirp of | up of the frost; and I assure my readers 
the ‘‘katydid,” and the dreamy enjoyment | that each season the notes recorded some- 
of all outdoor life, till the declining sun/ thing equally and apparently “ extraordi- 
warned us to hasten home and hunt up /nary.” That “ coldest spring ” was followed 
winter wraps. by the “coolest summer,” and the “ wettest 
In Florida, after a winter with the ther- | summer ever known” (the thermometer had 
mometer averaging as high as 80° in January | risen to 105° for a few days in April, but 
and February, and even 85° in March, a/ never again attained that degree in Ohio 
violent storm—a regular tornado—occurred, | that year); ‘‘the earliest fall;” “never before 
after which, and within twenty-four hours, | was known such snow in October ;” “the 
a severe night frost set in, destroying | mildest winter;’ “the shortest spell of 
roses, killing the buds of oranges and pome- | frost ;’ ‘‘the lakes never known to be so 
granates, and playing havoc with vegetation | little frozen.” If not the lakes, the rivers were 
generally. A frost in Florida is not frequent, | sure to be “ higher” or “ lower,” or more or 
even in midwinter ; but here was an occur- | less frozen, “than ever known before” the 
rence “ never before known.” At Warrenton, | gales were more violent, the freshets covered 
in Virginia, where I spent one autumn, hard | a larger area, and so on and so on. 
frosts and thick ice prevailed inOctober and | In conclusion, I venture to think that if 
November, and in the first week of Decem- | any of my readers have, like myself, extended 
ber we left off furs and fires, and sat with | their observations over twenty years, they 
open windows fanning ourselves. will agree with me that the most super- 
Such are some of the severe transitions of | lative climate in the whole world is that of 
temperature to which Americans accommo- | America. 
date themselves with uncomplaining cheer- C. C. HOPLEY. 
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I.—THE QUINTAIN AND THE TOURNAMENT, 


« with the hackneyed quotation, some account of the pastimes of our English 
“ Who will may make a nation’s ancestors, derived from published sources, be- 
laws, let me only write its ginning with that known as the Quintain. The 
songs.” In the same way, | principle of this exercise, which was named 
when I regard the records of a nation as after the inventor, consisted in running or 
handed down by historians who only deal riding swiftly up to a stationary object, and 
with accounts of wars and the struggles of striking it with a lance, or some other 
political parties, I would echo the observa- | weapon, at the moment of passing it, the 
tions of a writer who says, “In order to blow being given with especial attention to 
form a just estimation of the character of | the attainment of some particular object. 
any particular people, it is absolutely neces- The original purpose was to habituate youth- 
sary to investigate the sports and pastimes ful knights to the steady and accurate use of 
most generally prevalent among them. War, the lance during a combat, and while on 
policy, and other contingent circumstances | horseback. : 

may effectually place men at different times | The quintain, or object at which to strike, 


Wis readers are doubtless familiar, ing with this estimate, I propose to give 
| 
| 


in different points of view; but when we | was originally nothing more than a trunk of 
follow them into their retirements, where no /a tree, or a post. Afterwards this was re- 
disguise is necessary, we are most likely to | placed by an imitation of the human head 
see them in their true state, and may best | and body, carved in wood, and turning upon 


judge of their natural disposition.” Agree- |a pivot. The figure held a shield in its left 
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arm, and brandished a wooden sabre in the 
right. In running at this figure it was neces- 
sary for the horseman to direct his lance with 
great adroitness, and strike upon the fore- 
head between the eyes, or upon the nose ; 
for if he struck wide of those parts, especially 
upon the shield, the quintain turned about 
with much velocity, and, in case he was not 
exceedingly careful, would give him a severe 
blow on the back with the wooden sabre 
held in the right hand. This was considered 
highly disgraceful to the performer, while it 
excited the laughter and ridicule of the spec- 
tators. In point of importance, a blow 
between the eyes was reckoned best, on the 
nose second best, and under the nose third 
in excellence. This exercise was not con- 
fined to horsemen, but was also conducted 
on foot. A post-quintain, or a firmly fixed 
pillar, was the object of attack. The prac- 
titioner assailed this post, armed with sword 
and shield, aiming his blows as if at the 
head, the face, the arms, the legs, or the 
sides of his supposed antagonist ; taking care 
at the same time to keep himself so com- 
pletely covered with his shield as not to 
give any advantage supposing he had a real 
enemy to cope with. 

As it was one of the laws of chivalry that 
no one under the rank of an esquire could 
engage’ in the jousts and tournaments of 
which we read so much in early writers, the 
common people had to establish a particular 
class of exercise for themselves. Many rude 
varieties of quintains were employed in 
England in the thirteenth and two following 
centuries. The quintain was frequently 
nothing better than a stake fixed into the 
ground, with a flat piece of board made fast 
to the upper part of it, as a substitute for a 
shield; and such as could not procure 
horses contented themselves with running 
on foot at the quintain. Youthful aspirants 
to chivalric fame sometimes manufactured a 
wooden horse on four wheels ; one boy sat 
on the horse and two others drew him along 
towards the quintain, at which he struck 
with a pole, or any other implement which 
he could persuade himself bore a resemblance 
to a lance. Dr. Plott, in his History of 
Oxfordshire, describes the quintain of the 
peasantry as used in his time. ‘“ They first 
set a post perpendicularly into the ground, 
and then placed a slender piece of timber on 
the top of it, on a spindle, with a board 
nailed to it on one end, and a bag of sand 
hanging at the other. I saw it at Dedding- 
ton, in this county. Against this board they 











Strike with strong staves, which violently 
bringing about the bag of sand, if they make 
not good speed away, it strikes them in the 
neck or shoulders, and sometimes knocks 
them off their horses ; the great design of this 
sport being to try the agility both of horse 
and man, and to break the board. It is 
now only in request at marriages, and set up 
in the way for young men to ride at as they 
carry home the bride, he that breaks the 
board being counted the best man.” Stowe 
speaks of the prevalence of the same pastime 
at a spot which a modern Londoner would 
be little disposed to expect it. “‘ This exercise 
of running at the quintain was practised in 
London as well in the summer as in the 
winter, but especielly at the feast of Christ- 
mas, Ihave seen a quintain set upon Corn- 
hill, by Leadenhall, where the attendants of 
the lords of merry disports have run and 
made great pastimes, for he that hit not the 
board end of the quintain was laughed to 
scorn, and he that hit it full, if he rode not 
the faster, had a sound blow upon his neck 
with a bag full of sand hanging on the other 
end.” 

Another variety of this sport was the water 
quintain, usually practised by young Lon- 
doners upon the water during the Easter 
holidays. A pole or mast was fixed in the 
midst of the Thames, with a shield firmly 
attached to it. A boat, which was placed at 
some distance, was driven swiftly towards it 
by the combined force of tide and of oars ; 
and a young man who stood at the prow 
struck against the shield with a lance as the 
boat passed onward. If he were dexterous 
enough to break the lance against the shield 
and retain his place, the intended object 
was answered; but if he failed in so doing 
he was almost inevitably precipitated into 
the water, and the boat went on without 
him; two other boats were, however, at 
hand, to render him assistance and pick him 
up. The bridge (for there was then no other 
bridge than London Bridge over the Thames), 
wharves, and houses near the river were 
crowded with spectators to witness these 
exhibitions. When Leicester entertained 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, among the 
other entertainments was a representation 
of acountry bridal. “In the castle,” says 
Laneham, “ was set up a comely quintane for 
feats at armes, where, in a great company of 
young men and lasses, the bridegroom had 
the first course at the quintane, and broke 
his spear ¢rds hardiment (very boldly, or with 
much courage]. But his mare in his manage 
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did a little stumble, that much adoe had his 
manhood to sit in the saddle. But after the 
bridegroom had made his, course, ran the 
rest of the band, awhile in some order, but 
soon after tag and rag, cut and long tail; 
where the speciality of the sport was to see 
how some for his slackness had a good bob 
with the bag, and some for his haste to topple 
downright, and come tumbling to the post; 
some striving so much at the first setting out, 
that it seemed a question between man and 
beast whether the race should be performed 
on horseback or on foot ; and some put forth 
with spurs, would run his race by as among 
the thickest of the throng, that down they 
came together hand over head. Another, 
while he directed his course to the quintane, 
his judgement would carry him to a mare 
among the people; another would run up 
and miss the quintane with his staff, and hit 
the board with his head.” 

Another quintain, used as a juvenile sport, 
was a tub full of water balanced on a post or 
pillar, and the trial of skill consisted in striking 
this with a lance or pole in such a manner 
that the water, when the tub was upset, 
should not drench the spearman. Military 
men in the Middle Ages sometimes practised 
at a man completely armed, whose business 
it was to act upon the defensive, and parry 
their blows with the shield. An observation 
made by one knight to another on this sub- 
ject has been preserved: “I do not by any 
means esteem you sufficiently valiant for me 
to take a lance and just with you ; therefore I 
desire you to retire to some distance from me, 
and then run at me with all your force, and I 
will be your quintain.” Sometimes a man, 
representing a living quintain, was seated 
upon a stool with three legs without any sup- 
port behind, and the business of the tilter was 
to overthrow him ; while, on his part, he was 
to turn the stroke of the pole or lance on one 
side with his shield, which, if adroitly accom- 
plished, seldom failed to precipitate his 
antagonist to the ground. 

Another kind of quintain exercise was 
practised without any lance or shield, the 
feet serving both offices. One man, seated 
on a stool, held up one leg horizontally ; 
another man stood opposite to him, and with 
his uplifted foot endeavoured to thrust the 
sitter off his stool, which the latter of course 
endeavoured to prevent: the soles of the 
opposing feet, it will be understood, came in 
contact. In another form of this sport the 
sitter holds up his leg as in the last instance, 
but his opponent is seated in a swing, and 


. 





being drawn back by a third person, the 
velocity with which he swings forward is made 
a moving power by which to knock the sitter 
off his stool; if this fails, the swinger is very 
liable to be thrown backward out of his swing. 
The following is the last variety which can 
justly come under the name of quintain. Two 
persons sit upon the ground, place the soles 
of their feet in contact, and grasp hold of a 
stick common to both of them. The contest 
consists in each endeavouring to overturn 
his antagonist by main pulling force. 

Tilting, or running at the ring, differed but 
little from quintain,—a ring suspended from a 
kind of gibbet, hung so as to be on a level 
with the eyebrow of a horseman. He rode 
under it at full speed, stooping his head as 
he passed, and aimed at thrusting his lance 
into the ring, and bearing it off as a trophy 
of his success. Many of my readers have 
read of the amusements of Bartlemy fair, 
and indeed it was not until some twenty 
years ago that the annual Greenwich fair 
was abolished. In old books may be seen 
accounts and illustrations of the amusements 
at those fairs, when could be seen for the 
edification of the people all sorts of enormi- 
ties, as the pig-faced lady and performing 
bears, Richardson’s show and merry-andrews, 
whose place is now supplied in outdoor 
festivities of the people, by the modern cheap 
Jack. 

Talking of merry-andrews, we will give 
some account of the origin of the term, which 
is due to the medical profession. ‘‘ During 
the time of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Queen Mary, there lived and practised as a 
physician in London one Andrew Borde, 
who, to his vast learning and knowledge of 
foreign parts, added the most whimsical and 
facetious characteristics. This individual 
was originally a Carthusian monk, but the 
severities of the order being rather incon- 
sistent with his irrepressible propensity to 
humour, he abandoned the brotherhood, and 
betook himself to physic. After travelling on 
the European continent and some parts of 
Africa, he settled in the metropolis, where he 
became physician to Henry VIII.,and author 
of several works on medicine, poetry, and 
literature. ‘He was a man,’ says a con- 
temporary, ‘of a whimsical head; he 
frequented fairs and markets, and harangued 
the populace in public; he made humorous 
speeches, couched in such language as caused 
mirth, and wonderfully propagated his fame.’ 
From his use of such speeches at markets and 
fairs, he came to be better known as Merry 
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Andrew than as Dr. Borde ; and thus those 
who in after times imitated the same humor- 
ous jocose language were styled ‘ Merry 
Andrews.’ Though weak in these respects, 
he is otherwise acknowledged to have been 
a learned man, a good poet, and perhaps the 
best physician of his time. He was the 
author of the ‘Merry Tales of the Wise 
Men of Gotham,’ ‘The Introduction to 
Knowledge,’ a poem; ‘The Miller of 
Abingdon,’ ‘The Principles of Astronomi- 
cal Prognostications,’ ‘The Doctrine of 
Health,’ ‘The Promptuary of Medicine,’ 
‘A Book of Jests,’ and other pamphlets. 
Dr. Borde died a prisoner in the Fleet, 
April, 1559; yet, it is said, not for debt, as 
he left considerable inheritance behind him. 
The conduct of Dr. Borde conveys to us 
certainly no very exalted notion of the dignity 
of the medical profession three hundred 
years ago; though, all other progress con- 
sidered, it was not then one whit more 
degraded by Borde and his brethren with 
their folly than it is now by the quacks 
and pill venders who batten on the credulity 
of the public.”’ 

Jousts and tournaments, of which we will 
now speak, formed the very life of the 
chivalric ages, when the cessation of actual 
war allowed the knights time for a peaceful 
display of their prowess, but though often 
confounded with one another, they differed 
considerably. The tournament was a con- 
flict between many knights, divided into 
parties, and engaged at the same time. The 
just, or joust, was a separate trial of skill, 
when one man was opposed to another. 
The joust was frequently included in the 
tournament, but not always. In the Middle 
Ages both these diversions were held in the 
highest esteem, being sanctioned by the coun- 
tenance and example of the nobility, and pro- 
hibited to all below the rank of esquire. A 
sort of tournament, under the name of the 
Troy game, was practised among the Romans, 
in which the Roman youths used to exercise 
themselves in partisan encounters, but the real 
modern tournament appears to have sprung 
up about the ninth or tenth century, and was 
introduced in England shortly after the 
Norman conquest. Fitzstephen, a writer 
living about that period, says that every 
Sunday in Lent it was customary, immedi- 
ately after dinner, for great crowds of young 
Londoners, mounted on _ war-horses, well 
trained to perform the necessary turnings and 
evolutions, to ride into the fields in distinct 
bands, armed with shields and headless lances, 





where they exhibited the representation of 
battles, and went through a variety of warlike 
exercises. Many of the young noblemen 
who had not attained the honour of knight- 
hood, came from the king’s court, and from 
the houses of the great barons, to try their 
skill in arms. The youths being divided into 
opposite companies, encountered one another 
in mimic combat. There was a kind of 
jousting called the ‘‘ cane game,” which is said 
to have had its origin from the following cir- 
cumstance :—Richard Cceur de Lion, being 
at Messina, in Sicily, on his way to the Holy 
Land, went with his cavalcade on Sunday 
afternoon to see the popular sports exhibited 
without the walls of the city, ard on their 
return they met in the street a rustic, driving 
an ass loaded with hollow canes. ‘The king, 
and his attendants took each of them a cane 
and began, by way of frolic, to tilt or joust 
with them, one against another; and it so 
happened that the king’s opponent was 
William de Barres, a knight of high rank in 
the household of the French king. In the 
encounter they broke both their canes, and 
the monarch’s hood was torn by the stroke he 
received, which made him angry. Again 
when riding with great force against the 
knight, the king’s horse stumbled with him, 
his saddle turned round, and he himself was 
overthrown. Richard was soon provided 
with another horse, stronger than the former, 
which he mounted, and again assailed 
De Barres, endeavouring by violence to 
throw him from his horse ; but he could not, 
because the knight clung fast to the horse’s 
neck. All this incensed the monarch 
so much, that at the termination of 
the conflict he vowed enmity against De 
Barres, and was with difficulty appeased by 
the French king. From this singular conflict 
arose a custom of jousting with hollow canes. 
In early times it was customary in England 
for the sovereign or a nobleman to enter- 
tain many knights at his table, when jousts 
formed a part of the daily routine. King 
Arthur’s round table was, according to tra- 
dition, the board at which a fraternity of 
valiant knights ate together in friendly com- 
munion after their jousts, and the circular 
shape of the table set at rest all distinctions 
of rank or precedence. Roger de Mortimer, 
a nobleman in the reign of Edward the First, 
established a round table at Kenilworth, for 
the encouragement of military pastimes, 
where one hundred knights, with as many 
ladies, were entertained at his expense. The 
fame of this institution occasioned great 
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influx of foreigners, who came either to 
initiate themselves, or to make some public 
proof of their prowess. About seventy years 
afterwards, Edward the Third erected a 
splendid table of the same kind at Windsor, 
but upon a more extensive scale. It con- 
tained the area of a circle two hundred feet 
in diameter, and the weekly expense for the 
maintenance of the table, when it was first 
established, amounted to one _ hundred 
pounds, which was afterwards reduced to 
twenty pounds on account of the expenses 
of the war with France. This receptacle for 
military men gave continual occasion for 
the exercise of arms, and afforded to the 
young nobility an opportunity of learning by 
way of pastime all the requisites of a soldier. 

In the jousts the combatants generally 
used spears without iron heads; and the 
excellence of the performance consisted in 
striking the opponent upon the front of his 
helmet, so as to beat him backward from his 
horse, or break the spear. Froissart men- 
tions a trick used by Reynaud de Roy, at a 
tilting match between him and John de 
Holland. He fastened his helmet so slightly 


upon his head that it gave way, and was | 


beaten off by every stroke that was made 


upon the visor with the lance of his opponent, | 


and of course the blow he received was not 


so great as it would have been had he made | 


the helmet fast to the cuirass. This artifice 


was objected to by the English, but John of | 


Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was present, 
permitted Roy to use his pleasure; though 
he at the same time declared that for his part 
he should prefer a contrary practice, and 
have his helmet fastened as strongly as 
possible. 


The tournaments, we are told, were con- | 
ducted with great form, and the following | 
was the ceremonial to be observed:—The | 


two barons, whose knights were to form the 
opposing parties in the tournament, were to 
appear at their pavilions at either end of the 
barrier two days before the commencement 
of the ceremony, when each of them had to 
cause his arms to be attached to his pavilion, 
and to set up his banner; and all those 
who wished to be admitted as combatants on 
either side were in like manner to set up 
their arms and banners in the stations allotted 


to await the commands of the governor or 
baron, and on this occasion the prizes of 
honour were determined. On the morning 
of the day appointed for the tournament, the 
arms, banners, and helmets of all the comba- 
tants were exposed at their stations, when 
certain persons were appointed to examine 
them, and approve or reject them at their 
pleasure. The examination being finished, 
and the arms returned to the owners, the 
baron who was the challenger then caused 
his banner to be unfurled, and his arms to be 
nailed to his pavilion ; and any knight who 
was not at his station at this moment was 
| hot permitted to join in the approaching 
| encounter. The king-at-arms and the heralds 
then went from pavilion to pavilion crying 
aloud, “ To achievement, knights and squires ! 
to achievement!” When the two barons had 
taken their places in the lists or barrier, the 
champions or combatants of both parties 
arranged themselves every one by the side 
of hisbanner. In this position they remained 
until the signal for the encounter was given. 
All readers of Sir Walter Scott’s inimitable 
romances will be familiar with the method 
and incidents of a tournament. ‘The blare 
of the trumpets, the charge of the knights, 
the unhorsing of some luckless combatant, 
the shivering of lances, and the approbation 
of ladies who witnessed the conflict, have 
, been well described in the enthralling pages 
of “The Wizard of the North” and other 
'romances. In the days of chivalry the jousts 
were usually made in honour of ladies, whose 
colours the knight wore, and who presided 
as judges paramount over the sports, their 
| decisions being in all cases final. Hence in 
| the spirit of romance arose the necessity for 
every “true knight” to have a favourite 
fair one, who was not only esteemed by him 
the paragon of beauty and of virtue, but sup- 
| plied the place of a tutelar saint, to whom he 
| paid his vows, and addressed himself in the 
hour of peril; for it seems to have been an 
| established doctrine that love incited to great 
enterprises. 

In the case of a tournament where 
| Several combatants contended for a prize, 
|} such as a sword, the combatants after 

the termination of the conflict, met in 
| the evening at some place appointed for the 











for them. Upon the evening of the same | purpose, when they were joined by the 


day they were enjoined to show themselves 
at their stations, and to expose their helmets 
to view at the windows of the pavilion. On 
the following day the champions were to be 
at their parade by ten o’clock in the morning, 





ladies, and by others of the nobility who had 
been spectators of the sports, and the time, 
we are told, was passed in feasting, dancing, 
singing, and merry-making. After this the 
heralds were called together, and were 
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required to give the names of those com- 
batants who had most signalized themselves, 
The double list of names (that is, one for 
each party) was then presented to the ladies 
who had been eye-witnesses of the pastime, 
and the decision was referred to them re- 
specting the awardment of the prizes. The 
arbiters selected one name for each party, and 
as a peculiar mark of their esteem, the 
favourite champions received the rewards of 
their merit from the hands of two young 
virgins of quality. If a knight conducted 
himself with any impropriety in a tourna- 
ment, or transgressed the ordinances of the 
sport, he was excluded from the lists, with the 
addition of a sound beating, which was libe- 
rally bestowed upon him by the other knights 
with their truncheons, to teach him to respect 
the honour of the ladies and the rights of 
chivalry. The unfortunate culprit had no 
other resource in such cases than that of sup- 
plicating the mercy of the ladies who were to 
be the judges, humbly entreating them to 
interpose their authority in his behalf, because 
the suspension of punishment depended 
entirely upon their intercession. 

It may readily be supposed that such 
exciting scenes as these were not without their 


> 
> 


| turn the other into the river. 


/ wooden horses mounted on wheels, 


effects on the humbler classes of the com 
munity, and that the latter endeavoured to 
emulate in some rude manner the jousts and 
tournaments of their superiors. ‘There are in 
existence some old manuscripts, in which are 
representations of a vulgar kind of tourna- 
ment performed on the water. Two boats 
were fitted with a platform in the middle of 
each, on which a man took his station armed 
with a lance. The rowers in the boats bring 
the two combatants within reach of each 
other’s lances, and the contest consists in an 
endeavour on the part of each one to over- 
When Queen 
Elizabeth was at Sandwich she was enter- 


tained with a water tournament of this kind, 
at which it is said she was highly amused. 


The children of the nobility used to have 
with 
wooden figures representing riders, purposely 
placed upon them in a very insecure manner. 
Each figure had a lance in its hand, and the 
whole was drawn by a string. The contest 
was to upset the wooden warriors, in the same 
way as “children of a larger growth” were 
wont tq do with warriors of real flesh and 
blood. 


Cc. R. LOW. 





TO THE NEW YEAR. 
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upspringing, 
Unshadowed yet by sorrow, pain, 
or fear ; 


The freshness of futurity around thee clinging, | 


Thou comest unto us, O glad New Year. 


The driving rain, the stormy waves con- 
tending, 
Wild winds and 
announce thy birth, 
Rude heralds that precede thee when de- 
scending 
With hands that hold strange 
sons of earth. 


snowstormse 


gifts for 


For some, fruition of the joy so long desired, 
Increase of riches, or the pride of gain ; 
For those with less of earth’s ambition find 
The conquered sin, the peace achieved 
through pain. 
For some, the pleasures of a tranquil life, 
Prolonged to run their smooth, accustomed 
flow ; 
For others, all earth’s turmoil and its strife, 
Death’s swift, imperious call, bereave- 
ments, woe. 


keen | 





Men’s evil deeds will soil thy virgin 
whiteness ; 
Men’s passions make thee seared, and stern, 
and grey, 
Men’s follies rob thee of thy first glad 
brightness. 
| Although from souls more noble than the rest 
May come the heroic deed, the genius, 
whose fair lustre 
| Shall shine, like living gems upon thy breast, 
To mark thee from the years that round 
thee cluster. 
|Some meet thee with thy fateful issues 
lightly, 
As if this life were all devoid of care ; 
Some, blest in the present, pass o’er thy future 
slightly, 
But he is wise who meets thee with a 
prayer,— 
A prayer for strength to bear what may befall, 
Whate’er for us thou bringest of joy or 
sadness ; 
That through the shade and sunshine of it all 
May run a thread of subtle, heaven-sent 
gladness. E. W. 


om ad E’S golden light in thy clear eyes; And as thou journeyest onward day by day, 
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THE RIVAL ARTISTS. 


A STORY OF FLORENCE.—IN FouR CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I.—ANDREA’S DECISION. 
“ 9 or G>TULIA, Giulia, my child, where 

) art thou?” cried Andrea Donato, 
as he stood, palette in hand, 
~\ whilst the sun, penetrating 
* through the green venetian 
blinds of the studio window in long dusty 
beams, shone brightly on the tall, upright 
figure, the noble face, and long white beard 
of the old painter. 

“TI am coming, fadre mio,” replied a 
voice, clear and musical as a bird’s, with a 
pleasant ring of youth and gladness running 
through it ; and then a young girl of some 
seventeen years, with a tall, slender form, 
soft dark eyes, and wavy golden hair, kept 
together by a broad blue ribbon, entered the 
reom. In her simple white dress, its only 
ornament a tiny bunch of rosebuds, Giulia 
Donato, for fresh girlish loveliness, would 
have carried off the palm for beauty even in 
that land of beautiful women, Italy. Her 
father raised his eyes as she entered to 
bestow a reproof upon her, reproof wholly 
<dlisarmed of severity by the look of love that: 
accompanied it. 

“ Giulia, you are surely unusually forgetful 
this morning. The flowers have not been 
watered, and your doves have been pecking 
.at the window waiting for their mistress to 
come and feed them for an hour past.” 

“T have been helping Margherita with her 
work,” said Giulia as she drew up one of 
the blinds, and opening the window, began 
to feed the doves that were clustered together 
on the broad window-sill, looking, as she 
stood there framed in by the vine-leaves that 
grew around the window, the fairest picture 
that the studio contained. 

Andrea gazed at her for a moment irreso- 
lutely, fondly, and then, without uttering the 
words that hung upon his lips, he returned 
with a quiet sigh to his easel. 

Andrea Donato had lived in the same old 
house in Florence, the house in which he 
had been born, all his lifetime. It was there 
his parents had died ; there he had brought 
home his beautiful young bride, who had so 
soon been called away from him ; there the 
little Giulia, his only child, had first learnt 
to run, and to talk the baby prattle that 





heart. All the most important events of the 
painter’s life were connected with this many- 
storied, dusky old house, with the carved 
stone balcony that commanded such a 
glorious view over the distant hills, The 
studio in which he had spent so many glad 
hours in working out the creations of his 
imagination was the spot most beloved of all 
by Andrea, who seldom left it on week days, 
except to give a little time to the flowers 
growing in the large walled-in garden at the 
back of the house, gardening being one of 
the few things he ever allowed to tempt him 
away from his beloved art. 

Andrea was not a genius; he had found 
this out for himself many years ago, and had 





accepted the bitter disappointment with 
resignation. There had been a time when 
he entertained wild dreams of seeing the 
world at his feet, of gaining an equality with 
those grand old masters to whom Florence 
has given birth. ‘Then the glow faded, and 
he saw by the clear, cruel light of reason how 
wide a gulf separates mere enthusiasm and 
talent from real genius. He did not give up 
all in despair, however ; he loved art for its 
own sake, apart from any fame or fortune it 
could bring him, and, the first shock over, 
he determined that if he could not be a 
master, he would at least remain a disciple. 
After many years of quiet study and patient 
work the talent Andrea really possessed began 
to make itself known. People spoke of his 
pictures with praise, pupils began to gather 
in his studio, a ready sale was found for all he 
painted, and he accepted what it had pleased 
Providence to send him of name and riches 
with gratitude, only bestowing a little quiet, 
sad regret on the unattainable occasionally. 
Meantime Giulia had grown up into a 
beautiful maiden, winning the hearts of all 
those with whom she came in contact. 
Constantly with her father, she had learnt 
to take an interest in all that pleased him, 
and Andrea, on finding that she possessed a 
clear, vigorous intellect, had imparted to her 
a great deal of the learning with which his 
own mind was stored. The knowledge he 
thus gave her had no ill effect upon Giulia. 
Although it enabled her to take real, un- 
affected interest in many things that to other 
girls of her age would have appeared dry 








helped to comfort her father’s bereaved 





and uninteresting, it did not change her 
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sunny, impetuous nature, or render her in 
the slightest ‘degree pedantic or ungirlish. 
There was an odd blending of the child and 


woman in Giulia; she had arrived at that 


point when— 
‘*The brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood. fleet ;” 
and whether helping old Margherita with the 
house work, sitting by her father in the 
studio giving him hints prompted by her 


own artistic taste, tending the flowers in the | 


garden below, or deeply immersed in her 
books, she was always the same gentle- 
hearted, glad, impulsive being, keenly sensi- 
tive to emotions either of joy or sorrow, and 
perfectly content with her quiet life and all 
connected with it. 

Of the pupils who had assembled in 


Andrea’s studio two had given evidence of | thus,” replied Andrea, gently. 


| age, and that I must not expect to keep you 
| with me much longer. Already there have 
been two suitors here for your hand.” 
| “Two!” exclaimed Giulia, breathlessly. 
} Who were they, my father ?” 

‘* Francisco Doria and Domenico Rimini,” 

replied the painter, “two good and worthy 

| men, and they both seek to win my treasure. 
| I wonder which will come off conqueror?” 
| A strange thrill of some new passionate 
feeling ran like lightning through Giulia’s 
| veins as she listened to her father’s words. 
| Then she rose impulsively, and throwing 
| her arms round the old man’s neck, hid her 
| blushing face on his shoulder. “I will ever, 
| mever leave you, my father,” she said, 
| earnestly. 

“ Nay, Giulia, I cannot allow you to speak 
** Every one 


possessing genius of no mean degree, Fran- | who is born into the world possesses a distinct 


cisco Doria and Domenico Rimini. These 
two, after a few years of travel, had returned 
to work and study in their native Florence. 
Andrea, taking a keen, unselfish delight in 
the success of his old pupils, gave them all 
the benefit of his own teaching and advice, 
and allowed them to come and go freely 
whenever they liked. 

The consequence of this kindness was that 
both the young men fell in love with Giulia’s 
rare charms of feature and intellect. 
previous evening they had informed Andrea 
of their mutual attachment, greatly to the 
painter’s astonishment, for he still regarded 
Giulia as little more than a child, and be- 
sought him to accept one of them as a son- 
in-law. Now already Andrea Donato loved 
them both as sons ; they were both likely to 
succeed in their profession; it would be 
unjust to prefer one above the other; and 
Andrea in his perplexity had at last hit upon 
a way of deciding the difficulty that had 
caused him to pass a sleepless night, wonder- 
ing if after all he had done wisely or not. 

*‘ Giulia, I have something to tell you,” he 
said, when the doves were fed and the blind 
drawn down again to keep out the glare of 
the sun,—“ something that concerns us both 
very deeply.” 

Giulia seated herself beside her father, and 
waited, not without a certain amount of 
curiosity, to hear what he would say. 

“‘ Giulia,” began the painter, stroking her 
little golden head tenderly as he spoke, 
“till yesterday I only looked upon you as a 
little child, my dearest and only companion, 
but they will not let me think so any longer. 
They say that you have arrived at woman’s 


On the | 





and individual inner life of his own, with 
all its joys and sorrows, its hopes and 
| longings. It is unjust and selfish to wish 
| them entirely to put aside this nature, to 
sacrifice it for the sake of another, however 
near and dear that other may be. I shall 
be—well, almost, if not quite happy, when 
| I see you married to a good man. Tell me, 
do you love either of these young men more 
| than the other?” 
“Domenico Rimini has always been as a 
| dear brother to me,” said Giulia, her head 
| drooping lowas she spoke, “ but Francisco 
Doria 
| “I would I had known this before—I 
would I had known it,” exclaimed Andrea, 
| abruptly, as he rose from his seat and paced 
| hurriedly up and down the studio; “ but 
| who can tell what lies hidden in the heart of 
/a maiden? I thought not that you had ever 
| regarded either of them with aught but equal 





affection.” 

“TI knew it not myself until you spoke,” 
'continued Giulia, timidly, “and then the 
| knowledge seemed to spring up of its own 

accord.” 

“ Listen, Giulia, my darling, my well-be- 
| loved. These young men are to me as sons. 
| I hold them in equal liking, and how can I 
| make choice of one without doing the other 
'an injustice? I have found but one way out 
of the difficulty, and that I have already re- 
vealed to them both.” 

“ And that is ——?” said Giulia, with 
| eager eyes and parted lips. “Dear father, do 
not keep me in suspense any longer.” 

“‘ Be patient, Giulia, and you shall know 
all. Both these men possess what I have 
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failed to obtain—genius. It is my wish that 
you should become the wife of a famous 
painter, and knowing not how else to decide 
between these suitors, I have decided that 
they shall both paint a picture, and the one 
who excels the other in power and finish 
shall receive you for his wife. What think 
you of my plan, Giulia?” 

“T know not what to think,” murmured 
the girl. “ If Francisco wins, all will be well ; 
but if he does not, if——’”’ 

“ Giulia,” said Andrea, “ when I made the 
promise I was not aware that you loved one 
of them more than the other. I thought that 
you would be content to receive for husband 
the one who should prove himself to be most 
worthy of you by his talent. My word is 
passed, and in justice to Domenico I cannot 
retract it in favour of Francisco. They 
must both have an equal trial.” 

** But my love!” urged Giulia, sadly. 

“ Cannot, must not be thought of before my 
honour,” said her father, in a sterner tone 
than he had hitherto used. “ For your sake, 
my Giulia, I hope that Francisco Doria will 
be successful; but ask yourself if I could 
now draw back from the promise, that may 
perchance have been too quickly made, 
without doing wrong.” 

“TI think not; I never questioned the 
justice of all you have said for a moment,” 
replied Giulia, gently, “but my mind is con- 
fused with this unexpected news. I will go 
away for a little while, and try to think over 
it quietly.” 

*Go, and may all good angels be with 
you,” said Andrea; and then she went out 
from the studio, feeling that some strange new 
influence was at work in her heart, causing 
everything connected with the daily life to 
assume a deeper and a different meaning. 

She went out into the garden and sat down 
on her favourite seat under the lime trees, her 
small hands clasped together on her lap, 
and her head bent in earnest thought. 

“Tt has all taken place so quickly,” she 
said to herself. “ And yet I am already so 
greatly changed. I am not the same Giulia 
who sat here yesterday, with nothing to think 
of beyond my birds, and flowers, and books. 
They could never satisfy me so thoroughly 
again, and I wonder why I have never 
noticed the narrowness of my life before. 
Something has gone out of it, and something 
else, something that makes me hold my 
breath, and hush myself for very joy, has 
come into it. Holy Virgin, it is very 
strange.” 












The door leading into the garden opened 
gently at this moment, and Francisco Doria 
came to the seat under the lime trees and sat 
down by Giulia ere she was aware of his 
presence. 

He was a tall, slender man of some five-and- 
twenty years, with short, crisp, wavy dark 
hair, a handsome sunburnt face, and dark 
eyes, with the power of expression in them 
that few save an Italian’s seem to possess. 
Gay, high-spirited, debonnair, Francisco 
Doria had yet qualities of head and heart 
that few save those who were most intimate 
with him were acquainted with. For 
Giulia, whose nature, in spite of its innocent 
gaiety, was somewhat inclined to be pensive, 
and to regard life generally in a serious 
light, the light-hearted, volatile Francisco 
possessed a charm that the more serious 
Domenico could never obtain. Human 
nature delights in vivid contrasts. 

‘Giulia méa”’—and at the sound of the well- 

known voice Giulia started up hastily,—* I 
fear that you will think I have done wrong 
in coming, but I longed to hear from your 
own lips what you think of the Signor 
Donato’s plan. You know how Domenico 
and I are to compete for you?” 

“Yes, I know all,” replied Giulia, timidly, 
“and at present I cannot tell whether I hope 
or fear the most for the result. You must 
not remain here, Francisco; my father will 
be displeased.” 

“TI am going directly,” said the young 
Italian, gazing with ardent lover’s eyes in the 
beautiful, troubled face before him as he 
spoke. “I have no wish to gain any unjust 
advantage over my rival; but, before I go, 
give me a few words of encouragement, 
Giulia, to help me onward; to make my 
canvas glow with some fairer creation than it 
has ever yet done; to let me know, above 
all, whether my love is returned.” 

Giulia unfastened the little bunch of rose- 
buds from her dress, and placed them in his 
outstretched eager hand. 

“ Paint well, Francisco, for my sake paint 
something that will excel in genius all that 
Domenico can ever do,” she replied,—“ for 
my sake.” 

A look of intense joy lit up the face of the 
artist as he drank in these welcome words. 

‘“‘ Tf earnest desire, if hard work and con- 
stant unremitting study can make you mine, 
cara mia, I shall not fail to win my bride,” 
he said, earnestly ; and then, after imprinting 
one kiss on the little hand that had given 
him the flowers, he left the garden. 
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Once more alone, with flushed face and 
beating heart Giulia went softly indoors, 
and taking her mantle came out again with- 
out being noticed, and bent her steps in the 
direction of the church where she was in the 
habit of attending mass with her father. 

In common with most deep earnest natures, 
Giulia Donato possessed a large share of re- 
ligious feeling, and she thought that nothing 
could calm her more effectually than to pour 
out all the new tumultuous joys and sorrows, 
that had suddenly come into her life, at the 
foot of the altar. 

The dim shady aisles of the church, with 
the smell of the lately burned incense still 
clinging around them, offered a pleasant con- 
trast to the glare and sunshine without when 
Giulia entered. There were a few wor- 
shippers in different parts of the church, and 
a priest was reading his breviary, but the 
stillness and the silence were unbroken. 
Gliding into her accustomed place, Giulia 
prayed long and earnestly, pouring out all 
the story of her love, and the uncertainty 
connected with it, and when at iength she 
arose, it seemed to the girl’s excited imagina- 
tion that the image of the Blessed Virgin 
smiled more benignly than usual upon her 
as she passed it on her way to the door. 

The hot drowsy noontide passed away, and 
the cool pleasant evening, whenevery one and 
everything in Florence seemed to awake to 
sudden life and activity, came, without Giulia 
having paid one visit to her father’s studio, 
she who was in the habit of dancing in and 
out twenty times a day. They saw each 
other at meal-times, but then Margherita was 
present, and the all-important subject was 
not alluded to. 

Domenico Rimini came with the evening, 
and after a short interview with Andrea went 
away again. Before going, however, he tried 
to find Giulia. She heard his voice calling for 
her, and she flew hastily to the shelter of her 
own little room. Giulia was no coquette, and 
she had no intention of bestowing the same 
encouragement upon this suitor that she had 
already given to another. Domenico had to 
go away sadly, without seeing her after all. 

“ Has it needed so little to break up all our 
usual customs, our pleasant intercourse ? ” 
thought Andrea, when the long bright even- 
ing passed away without Giulia coming to 
propose their usual walk among the beautiful 
outskirts of the city of flowers. “The mere 
mention of a lover, and hey presto! every- 
thing else is clean forgotten. I did not think 
that my little girl would have allowed these 





new ideas to make her neglect me for so long, 
however.” 

The thought had hardly crossed the 
painter’s mind when a pair of white arms 
were thrown around his neck, and his 
daughter’s face looked up into his with a 
very repentant expression on it. 

“TI know what you are thinking of, padre 
mio, and why you look so sad,” she said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ I have been very selfish to-day, 
and you have been very lonely. Believe me, 
I will indeed behave better to-morrow, and 
I will give you all my time; I will not run 
away again.” 

“ T cannot expect to have you always with 
me now, Giulia,” replied Andrea, fondly, 
“although you cannot tell how sorely I miss 
you when you areabsent. Have you thought 
seriously over our conversation of this 
morning ?” 

“‘T have thought over it very seriously,” 
she said. 

“Then I am sure you can see clearly how 
impossible it is for me to retract the promise 
given yesterday,” continued Andrea, with a 
sorely perplexed countenance. “They are 
both such good men; and as to talent, why, 
Francisco makes up in delicacy of style and 
wealth of imagination for what he lacks of 
the strength and power that Domenico pos- 
sesses. I cannot really understand how you 
have already learned to love one more than 
the other.” 

“The promise you have made must be 
kept, my father,” said Giulia, with a gentle 
womanly dignity Andrea had never noticed 
in her manner before. “I shall never ask 
you to retract it ; but, nevertheless, my love 
for Francisco Doria can never undergo any 
change ; he will always be more to me, apart 
from any genius that he may own, than Do- 
menico, and I pray earnestly that in the trial 
you have allotted to them both he may come 
off victorious.” 

And then, after receiving her customary 
good night kiss, Giulia left the studio, and 
Andrea, as he laid aside his brushes, pon- 
dered long and deeply over the change that 
had already begun to take place in her. 

“She has been transformed in the course 
of one short day,” he mused, “from a child 
to a woman, through the power of this same 
magical love. ‘Truly it is a wonderful thing, 
and my Giulia will make a noble, queenly 
woman. Only the little child that I have 
loved so truly and so dearly, my patient, un- 
tiring companion, has gone from me, never 
to return.” 
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CHAPTER II.—A NOBLE ACT. 


RANCISCO DORIA and Domenico 
Rimini differed from each other 
as widely in character as they did in 
personal appearance. Francisco was tall 
and slim, and very handsome; Domenico 
was of the middle height, thick-set, with 
features that, although they were some- 
what irregular and stern in expression, con- 
veyed a promise of strength and individuality 
that helped to atone for their want of beauty ; 
whilst his dark hair and long dark beard and 
moustache gave the finishing touches to a 
somewhat rugged exterior. Francisco’s 
nature was gay, ardent, and open; Do- 
menico’s was exactly the opposite to all this. 
He resembled a stately Spaniard far more 
than a versatile, light-hearted Italian. Love 
and hate could not easily plant themselves in 
the heart of the silent, reserved young artist, 
where the passion-channels lay so deep that 
some even ventured to wonder whether they 
really existed at all; but once they had taken 
root they were almost ineradicable, not to 
be torn up without shedding the best heart’s 
blood of their owner. If he indulged him- 
self in few enthusiastic dreams concerning 
the future, Domenico could accept present 
failures and work onwards towards success 
with a dogged perseverance, and already 
he was considered to be one of the most 
promising young painters Florence owned. 

The difference in the natures of the two 
men showed itself plainly in the manner 
in which they both commenced the task 
Andrea Donato had set for them, and upon 
the most successful completion of which 
depended the hand of one of the fairest 
maidens in Florence. 

Francisco, inspired by the words of love 
and encouragement Giulia had bestowed 
upon him, prepared his canvas and began to 
sketch in his subject, a Madonna, with 
something of Giulia’s beauty in her face, in 
hot haste. He scarcely left the easel for 
some days ; and the soft, chastened loveliness 
of the holy Mother, in which the purity 
and freshness of the Virgin were wonderfully 
blended with the look of maternal love 
within her eyes, grew rapidly under his 
nimble fingers. Then followed a period of 
reaction, when the hope and confidence he 
had begun with vanished, and his picture 
appeared imperfect and sorely wanting in his 
opinion. In a fit of despair he painted it 
nearly all out again, and then sitting down 
in front of the easel, with his hands thrust 

















deep into the pockets of his old painting 
coat, he wondered ruefully how Domenico 
was getting on, and what amount of venge- 
ance he should be justified in taking if he 
were not fortunate enough to gain the hand 
of his beloved Giulia, and save her from 
falling to the share of his rival. 
Domenico, on the other hand, chose his 
subject, ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Jephthah’s Daugh- 
ter,” with great deliberation, and then worked 
at it undisturbed by any of the fluctuations 
of hope or fear that tormented poor Fran- 
cisco, every stroke of his brush adding to 
the power and genius the picture already 
displayed, his love for Giulia by its very 
lack of outward demonstration burning all 
the more fiercely for want of finding vent. 

Although they had been fellow-pupils and 
acquaintances for so many years, their 
acquaintance had never ripened into friend- 
ship. Domenico felt a certain amount of 
contempt for one of Francisco’s light-hearted, 
open, impetuous nature. He could not 
understand how any man could let his 
hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, rise so 
easily to the surface to sun themselves in the 
light of other people’s sympathy, and he 
refused to give him credit for possessing any- 
thing beyond those mere surface feelings ; 
whilst Francisco, who made friends for him- 
self wherever he went without any trouble, 
felt no desire to break through the crust of 
reserve in which the other wrapped himself, 
and by so doing reach the strangely complex 
soul beneath. Now their love for Giulia had 
converted them into rivals : Domenico’s con- 
tempt had turned to hatred, and Francisco’s 
indifference to ill-concealed dislike and 
jealous suspicion. 

Whilst they worked, Giulia, in her quiet 
home amongst the doves and the flowers ful- 
filled the part that usually falls to a woman’s 
lot, and waited. Andrea saw but little of his 
old pupils now. He had expressed a wish 
that they should come but seldom during 
the probation time, and Giulia had offered no 
remonstrance to it. 

Father and daughter rarely alluded to 
the subject of the two pictures, although it 
was often uppermost in their thoughts. They 
were more together now than they had ever 
been efore, and whether in the studio, the 
garden, or the streets, Giulia was seldom 
absent from her father’s side. It seemed as 
if they both wished to make the old plea- 
sant life, that could never be quite the same 
again, last as long as possible, and Andrea 
pondered long and often as to whether he 
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had really acted for the best, or indeed done 
quite right in making such a promise with- 
out first consulting Giulia herself. 

Meantime, all unknown to either Fran- 
cisco, Andrea, or Giulia, a slow inward 
fever that ran like fire through his veins, 
and withered up all his strength and energy, 
had fastened upon Domenico Rimini. For 
a long time he struggled against this unseen, 
insidious enemy wildly, despairingly, and 
strove to prevent the ravages it made from 
being noticed by those with whom he came 
in contact. But strive as he would, the day 
arrived at length when the brush dropped 
from between his trembling, nerveless 
fingers, when the agonized face of Jephthah 
gazed from out of the canvas upon him, and 
he knew that he was powerless to finish the 
work he had begun, and on which so much 
depended. A deep groan burst from his 
dry lips as the awful truth forced itself upon 
him, and then, urged on by his unnatural 
strength, born of despair and an iron will, he 
made an effort to pick up the fallen brush 
and resume his labours. As he did so a 
dizziness, a confusion, a strange singing in 
his ears overcame him, and he fell heavily 
to the ground. 

Francisco Doria was in his studio one 
morning working away at the Madonna, the 
brief fit of depression having once more 
given place to a more sanguine mood, when 
an artist friend entered, and after bestowing 
a few criticisms upon the subject in hand, 
threw himself into the easiest chair, and com- 
menced a desultory conversation, varied by 
snoking some of Francisco’s cigarettes. 

“ Have you heard the news about Rim- 
ini?” inquired the artist, carelessly. ‘ Ac- 
cording to all accounts you will have but 
little competition in the winning of Signor 
Donato’s lovely daughter after all, amico.” 

The fact of the rivalry existing between 
the young men, and the trial of genius that 
was to take place between them for the 
purpose of winning a bride, had somehow 
leaked out, and many were the conjectures 
already afloat as to which of the two was 
likely to come off victor. 

“What news?” said Francisco; “I have 
heard nothing. Tell me, what do you mean ?” 

“ Rimini is very ill,” replied his visitor, 
“ of some slow, intermittent fever, that quite 
prevents him from painting. He has kept 
it secret for a long time, and now it has 
taken such a firm hold upon him that his 
recovery is a thing not to be hoped for. 
You are in luck, Francisco mio,” 





“‘T am not so sure of that,” said Francisco, 
slowly ; “ I wonder that I have not heard of 
his illness before.”’ 

“You would hardly expect him to send 
and inform you, his rival, of it,” retorted the 
other, with a laugh ; “‘that would be asking 
too much, especially from one of Rimini’s 
morose, sullen disposition. After all, you 
deserve to win Giulia Donato, and he does 
not. It would have been a thousand pities 
for such a beautiful maiden as Giulia to have 
fallen to the share of a misanthrope, for you 
can call him nothing else. Society will 
suffer no inconsolable loss in the death of 
Domenico Rimini.” 

When his visitor was gone Francisco paced 
up and down the studio for a long time in 
deep thought. Then, taking the Madonna 
down from its easel, he placed it gently with 
its face to the wall, apart from the other 
unfinished pictures, and ‘went out. 

Domenico Rimini occupied some rooms 
high up in a dingy old house situated in one 
of the narrowest and darkest streets in 
Florence, where the sun came but seldom. 
His bedroom opened out of his studio, now 
in disuse, and he was considerably sur- 
prised, and by no means pleased, when a 
light footstep, indicative of the health and 
good spirits of its owner, ascended the stair- 
case, and the door opened to admit of 
Francisco’s entry. 

The young artist was unfeignedly shocked 
to see the ravages that illness had made 
upon his rival since they last met. Domenico 
lay in bed propped up with pillows, gasping 
painfully for breath, whilst his white, death- 
like face was brought into sharp contrast 
with his hollow dark eyes, and untrimmed, 
neglected beard. 

“This is a pleasure I did not expect,” 
said the sick man, with a faint smile, as 
Francisco approached the bedside. 

“T have only just heard of your illness, 
or, believe me, I would have come before,” 
replied Francisco, feeling all the awkward- 
ness of such a meeting between two who 
had never even professed to be friends. 

“ Really,” continued the other, in a dry, 
caustic tone, “I think the amount of inti- 
macy existing between you and me, Signor 
Doria, is scarcely sufficient to necessitate 
this visit, even although my illness is the 
alleged cause for it.” 

“Tf you mean that we have never been 
very good friends, you are perfectly right,” 
said Doria, frankly; “and since this rivalry 
has sprung up between us we have liked 
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each other a little less, or hated each other a 
little more than ever. Your illness has put 
another aspect on the matter, however. 
When you recover, and resume the competi- 
tion with me, I am prepared to dislike you 
as much as ever, and do my best to defeat 
you; but until then I am here to offer you 
any help or sympathy you may stand in 
need of.” 

A look of surprise crept over Domenico’s 
pallid face as he listened to these words; 
then his indomitable pride wrapped him up 
as in a garment, and compelled him to refuse 
the offer of friendship given. 

“You are very good,” he replied, coldly, 
“ but I stand in need of neither help nor sym- 
pathy; and even if I did, Francisco Doria 
would be the last person I should apply to 
in my extremity.” 

“Will you have the kindness to inform 
me why I am singled out for such especial 
aversion?” said the artist, good-humouredly, 
feeling how impossible it was to become 
angry with this sick, self-tortured being. 

“The question is an unnecessary one,” 
replied Domenico, with fast gathering anger. 
** Are we, or rather, were we not both seeking 
the hand of the same maiden in marriage ?” 

“Very true, we were,” said young Doria. 
“Has not her father, old Andrea Donato, 
determined to give her to the one who 
proves himself to be the most worthy of her 
by the amount of genius the picture he has 
to paint evinces? Answer me, I say, is not 
this also true?” 

“Perfectly, although why you take the 
trouble to go over what we are already 
so well acquainted with puzzles me to un- 
derstand.” 

“T go over it all in order that you may 
understand the more clearly my reason for 
hating you,” continued Domenico, his thin, 
nervous frame shaking with the passion that 
possessed him. ‘In the midst of my efforts 
to gain success, with the picture that was to 
have brought me fame and happiness but 
half-finished, I have been stricken down 
by lingering illness. In all probability I 
shall never recover, and you—you will gain 

by my illness what should never have been 
yours if I had continued to remain strong 
and healthy. You will doubtless complete 
your part of the compact, and by means of 
it obtain Giulia Donato for your wife. Now 
can you understand how, foiled in all my 
highest hopes, I hate you, and how I would 
turn with scorn from the help and sympathy 


flush of yovr success, even if I were 
starving ?” 

He paused, completely worn out with the 
tempest of passion, and panted eagerly for 
breath. 

“Domenico Rimini,” said Francisco, “you 
wrong me by saying that I intend to take 
advantage in any way by your illness. Upon 
my soul you do. Your own morbid and 
jealous nature alone causes you to view the 
actions of others through a distorted medium. 
Know, then, that until the day comes when 
you are fully recovered, able to take the 
brush in your hands, and to compete fairly 
with me again for the hand of Giulia Donato, 
my work will remain in exactly the same 
unfinished condition that I left it in this 
morning, on hearing, for the first time, of 
your illness. I promise this by all that is 
sacred.” 

“ You will make no further progress with 
your picture; you will seek to gain no inter- 
view with Giulia herself until such time as I 
recover? Is this what you really mean to 
say—-and what you really intend to do?” 
inquired Domenico. 

“Yes,” replied the younger man, sternly ; 
“T have given my word, and I will adhere to 
it at any cost. I came here with a friendly 
purpose in my heart, but as you have chosen 
to scorn my offer of help, and misrepresent 
all my motives, the sooner my visit comes to 
an end the better. Addio, Signor Rimini, 
I shall not trouble you with another for 
some time to come.” 

His hand was already upon the door, 
when Domenico’s voice summoned him once 
more to the bedside, and very unwillingly he 
obeyed the summons. 

“Go not yet, Francisco,” said his rival, 
brokenly. “Bear with me patiently a little 
longer. You have shown yourself capable 
of a noble generosity of soul I could never 
have attained to myself under similar cir- 
cumstances. With me love and hatred are 
not things to be planted in one day and 
rooted up the next ; but, after what you have 
just said, I can no longer regard you with the 
former enmity. Your nature far exceeds my 
own in forbearance and Christian kindness. 
I ask you to forgive me for the harsh manner 
in which I have repulsed you,—I can say no 
more.” 

“Nay, you have said quite enough to 
satisfy me already in all conscience,” replied 
Francisco, his brief anger entirely gone, “ and 
now you have allowed yourself to view my 
actions in a better light, you will grant me 
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permission to stay here and look after you 
during your illness ?” 

*“ Not now, not now,” said Domenico, 
covering his face with his hands to conceal 
its convulsive workings as he spoke: “come 
again soon, and I will not refuse to see you; 
but for the present I am bestalone. The day 
may come when I shall regard you as a friend ; 
it has hardly come yet, in spite of all your 
goodness. Go now, and thank God that He 
has spared you the misery of possessing such 
a nature as mine.” 

“T go then, since you wish it,” rejoined 
the artist, ‘‘ but'I shall soon return ;” and then 
he went back to his own home, to the studio 
where the Madonna stood with its face against 
the wall, and wondered, as he put the last 
touches to some smaller attempts intended as 
*‘not-boilers ’ for the picture dealers, what 
would be the end of it all. 

After the lapse of a little time Domenico 
Rimini proved to be fairly conquered. The 
ice of reserve and distrust which encrusted 
him could not be melted at once, even by the 
genial sunshine of young Doria’s presence. 
Domenico suffered him to come to and fro, 
however ; to sit with him and assist in nursing 
him; and as to a proud, self-sufficient nature 
like his the very act of accepting a favour 
had in it something of humiliation, there was 
a certain amount of virtue and forbearance 
in his allowing the attention at all. Domenico 
had neither mother nor sister, and Francisco 
nursed him with almost womanly care and 
tenderness, striving to conceal as much as 
nossible to what amount the other was in- 
debted to him, and working hard when in the 
solitude of his own studio at the “ pot-boilers ” 
that served now to support two instead of one. 

“You are laying a burden of gratitude 
upon my shoulders that I shall never be 
able to shake off,” said Domenico as they 


’ talked together once far into the starlit night. 


He was too restless to sleep much at the 
proper time, and Francisco often stayed late 
to keep him company. 

“ This is folly,” he replied, lightly ; ‘‘ your 
burden, as you are pleased to call it, will fall 
from your shoulders on the first day of conva- 
lescence, for then we shall take up our original 
positions once more and resume the old 
rivalry. The most bitter enemies indulge in 
an occasional truce ; why not you and I?” 

Domenico made no reply ; perhaps he was 
thinking that it would be no easy task for him 
to slip back to the former relation, and by so 
doing deprive himself of almost the only 
friend he had in the whole world. 














CHAPTER III.—A LETTER AND A VISIT. 


HEN Andrea Donato heard of the 

serious illness that had befallen 

one of his favourite pupils, the old painter 
lost no time in going to see him. 

On his return from the visit he was met by 
Giulia, wearing a very anxious face. She was 
feeling somewhat conscience-stricken now her 
half-formed wish had arrived so near to ful- 
filment. 

This poor Domenico now lying at the point 
of death, had she not allowed herself to think 
of him with feelings bordering closely on 
aversion? Had she not dreaded his proving 
to be the victor in the coming trial, and 
wished vaguely that something might happen 
to prevent it all? Now there seemed to be 
but little chance of his recovery she felt very 
guilty as she thought over these things, with 
the added reflection that, after all, his crime 
only consisted in his loving her too dearly, 


| and striving to win her for his own. 


“Do you think that Domenico will ever 
recover ? is he really so very ill ?” she inquired, 
eagerly. 

“He is very ill,” replied Andrea, sadly, 
“and there are but few hopes of his recovery 
given. He is in the hands of God, dear 
Giulia, and we must be content to leave him 
there.” 

“T have heard,” continued Giulia, timidly, 
“that he has neither mother nor sister living. 
Do you know who is caring for him and 


| tending him through this illness, my father ?”’ 


“You need have no apprehension con- 
cerning his welfare,” said the painter, “ for a 
certain Francisco Doria is now with him, 
tending him as carefully as if he were his own 
mother’s son. He has indeed acted well 
and nobly in so doing.” 

A glad light sprang into Giulia’s beautiful 
eyes as she listened to her father’s words. 
If it had been possible for Francisco to 
occupy a yet higher pedestal in the mind 
of the painter’s daughter than he already 
possessed, she would straightway have placed 
him on it at once. 

“TI am very, very pleased to hear this,” 
she said softly, “but I am not surprised. 
Francisco Doria’s gay insouciant manner only 
serves to conceal the many virtues, and the 
strong, manly qualities that lie beneath it, 
waiting for the needful opportunity to call 
them forth into life and action.” 

“ Truly, Giulia,” remarked Andrea, a smile 
playing over his grave features, “I did not 
dream that you were such an accomplished 
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student of human nature. Love, I fear me, in 
this case has been the professor.” 

“‘ And if so, can you blame me for loving 
one who has proved himself to be in every 
way so worthy of love?” cried the girl, with 
bright tear-sparkling eyes, half ashamed of 
her own simple elequence. 

“No, I blame you not, my child,” he replied, 
tenderly ; “rather do I blame myself, that I 
did not consult your choice ere I made the 
condition concerning the two pictures between 
these young artists, little dreaming that you 
already esteemed one of them above the 
other. May it all prove well in the end!” 

As the days went by, and Francisco, true to 
his promise, never came to the house or sought 
for an interview with her, Giulia became very 
restless ; she lost all interest in her usual pur- 
suits, and many were the scoldings she re 
ceived from big, bustling, brown-armed 


Margherita for work carelessly done or en.- | 


tirely neglected. At last, when the silence 
and absence grew quite unendurable, she 
ventured to question her father concerning it. 

“Can you tell me, padre mio, why Fran- 
cisco Doria never comes to pay us one of 
his usual visits now?” she said, wistfully, as 
she sat by her father in the studio. 

‘‘ Truly there have been times when I have 
put the same question to myself,” replied 
Andrea, shaking himself free from one of his 
usual dreamy, abstracted moods. “On my 
next visit to Domenico I will inquire the 
cause of his absence. Often have I had 
occasion to reprove him for levity that agrees 
not well with earnest work, and yet I miss the 
sound of his light step, and the sight of his 
handsome face, more than I care to confess.” 

On his return from paying a second visit to 
the invalid, Andrea Donato was able to tell 
his daughter the reason for Francisco's pro- 
longed absence in approving terms. 

“Until Domenico’s recovery he has pro- 
mised to leave his picture in its present un- 
finished condition, and to seek no meeting 
with you, Giulia, in order to prove that he 
wishes to gain no unfair advantage during his 
rival’s illness. It is hard upon you both, I 
must allow, although the promise in itself is 
both fair and honourable.” 

Giulia was perfectly satisfied with this ex- 
planation. A friendly motive had prompted 
him to this self-denying action. Nor for one 
moment did she doubt the intensity of his 
love for her, and her woman’s knowledge of 
the pain this voluntary exile would surely 
cause him induced her to write a short letter 
by way of consoling him. 








“‘T have made no promise,” she argued to 
herself, ‘and it will be but kind to let him 
know that his absence has caused no mis- 
understanding to spring up between us.” 

So after some deliberation, and a few 
fears that Francisco might think her wanting 
in modesty to be the first to break the silence 
between them, the following letter was pushed 
into the young artist’s hand one morning by 
a little black-eyed peasant girl, who ran away 
immediately on having delivered it, and thus 
saved him from the temptation of sending a 
reply to it. 


‘“‘DeaR FRAnNcisco,—I have heard from 
my father of Domenico Rimini’s illness, 
and your promise to him. Do not think 
that I am either grieved or angry, be- 
cause your absence must perforce be a 
long one. I but love you more for 
having acted so nobly towards this poor 
Domenico in his sickness, and after what has 
already passed, after what my father has said 
to him concerning me when he was in health, 
you and I could not meet now without in 
some way doing him an injustice. The days 
are very, very weary without you, Francisco 
mio, and but little hope isto be gained by 
looking forward to the future, when all is so 
cloudy and uncertain. I have the knowledge 
of your love tohelp me on, however, and I 
pray night and morning that it may prove 
well for us both in the end. I think there 
can be no harm in my sending this letter to 
you, as I neither desire nor expect any answer 
to it, and it may help you to bear the separa- 
tion more bravely from—GIuLI1A Donato.” 


After reading this letter, so full of yearning 
affection and true womanly love, Francisco 
kissed it tenderly, almost as if it had been 
some sacred thing, and then laid it aside 
with a little bunch of withered rosebuds 
amongst his most valued treasures. 

The months went slowly by, Giulia thought 
they had never gone so slowly before, and 
Dominico Rimini’s illness took a turn for 
the better. Slowly, very slowly he crept back 
to life and health, and when the summer-time 
came round again he could bear the fatigue 
of being dressed, and could sit propped up 
with cushions in a chair by the window, 
gazing with heavy, listless eyes at the many- 
coloured, many-sounded stream of life that 
went thronging by in the street below. 

By this time the two men had learnt to 
know and understand each other completely. 
A love, seldom borne witness to by any out- 
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ward demonstration, had arisen between the 

light-hearted, debonair Francisco Doria and 
the stern, cynical Domenico Rimini, well- 
nigh passing the love of women; and now the 
latter was slowly progressing towards con- 
valescence, the subject of the rivalry still 
existing between them was never once al- 
luded to. 

One day Andrea desired his daughter 
to carry a portion of some fruit that had 
been sent to him as a present to Domenico, 
and, accompanied by Margherita—for Andrea 
seldom allowed her to go out entirely alone— 
Giulia started on her errand. 

When she entered the room in which he 
was sitting she felt both surprised and sorry 
to see how greatly he was changed. The 
young artist’s stern features had gained a 
delicacy through illness that rendered them 
unusually interesting, and his beard and 
moustache had been carefully trimmed; but 
his hollow eyes shone painfully bright, and 
the clothes hung loosely upon his thin, 
wasted form. 

“T little thought your illness had altered 
you so much and so sadly, Signor Rimini,” 
said Giulia as she extended her hand, and 
looked down upon him with soft, pitiful eyes. 

“Tt has changed me more than you can 
imagine,” he replied, quietly. “I am but 
the shadow of my former self in more ways 
than one. Behold, now, you have been kind 
enough to come to me, and I cannot even 
rise to do the honours of this poor place.” 

“There is no necessity for your rising,” 
she simply said, rearranging the cushions 
upon which he leaned as she spoke in a 
more comfortable manner. “ Invalids, you 
know, are exempt from all the usual rules of 
etiquette, and you cannot expect to shake off 
the effects of this sad illness in a day.” 

The unexpected presence of Giulia, her 
wonderful beauty, the pitying glance from 
her dark eyes, the accidental touch of the 
white hands that were rearranging his 
cushions so skilfully, all served to bring 
Domenico’s deep, passionate love for her to 
the surface, and it was with difficulty that he 
refrained from speaking the words of love 
and endearment that rose to his lips, lest 
they might startle or annoy her. 

‘¢ My father tells me that Francisco Doria 
has been much with you of late,” continued 
Giulia, when Margherita had slipped off 
downstairs to enjoy a gossip with her friend 
Teresa, Domenico’s landlady, and the con- 
versation languished, because the hearts of 
both the man and woman were too full. 
VOL, XIII. 


‘“* He has been more to me than a brother,” 
he rejoined. ‘And yet when he first came 
I repulsed him with words of anger, for I 
regarded him then solely in the light of a 
hated rival. Whether this feeling is ever to 
be revived between us again I dare not say. 
You are the innocent cause of it all, Giulia, 
and the decision must rest with you alone.” 

“Surely not with me,” said Giulia, with 
quivering lips. ‘ My father’s promise to you 
both must decide. In this matter I am 
unfortunately not a free agent. The promise 
was given ere I had been consulted about it.” 

There was something implied in the tone 
of these words that sent a cold, deadly chill, 
a presage of coming sorrow, to the Italian’s 
heart. 

“Giulia,” he said, imploringly, laying his 
thin, feverish hand upon her arm, “my whole 
future, the happiness of my whole life, 
depends upon the question I am about to 
put to you. Be merciful to me, and do not 
answer it lightly, I beseech you. Have you 
ever in your lifetime had any love for me ?” 

Giulia hesitated for one moment, in sorrow 
for the pain she was about to inflict, the 
sorrow that all true-hearted women must feel 
when placed in such a position; and when 
she spoke, every gentle word fell like lead 
upon the heart of the unhappy man for whom 
it was intended. 

‘Domenico, the truth, however hard to 
bear, must be told. I have never loved you. 
No feeling warmer than friendship has ever 
entered my heart towards you. If you are 
the victor in the trial my father has appointed, 





and I am compelled to be your wife, as 
long as I live I shall never have any love to 
give you. It is better that you should know 
this now than later on.” 

“And Francisco Doria?” questioned 
Domenico, harshly, abruptly, “ what of him? 
Has he fared better than I have done in this 
matter of love?” 














Giulia’s reply was very long in coming this 
time, but the blushing face, the averted eyes, 
that strove in vain to conceal their happy 
secret, prepared him for what was coming. 
“There is little to be ashamed of in the 
confession,” she rejoined, slowly, as if fearful 
of adding tothe pain she had already caused. 
“T do love him deeply and truly, with a love 
that nothing save death can ever destroy. 
In justice to us both I tell you this.” 

“Was your father aware of this attach- 
ment when he gave us both permission to 
try and win you?” questioned Domenico. 





“‘No, he was not,” replied the young gir!, 
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eagerly. ‘He thought, he hoped that I 
regarded you both in the same impartial 
light as he did himself, and he was deeply 
grieved on discovering his mistake when his 
word had been already given. Oh, Domenico, 
I am indeed sorry to have caused you so 
much misery, but I cannot help myself, I 
cannot——” 

‘Say no more now, I entreat you,” said 
the artist, with forced, unnatural composure. 
“Oh, Giulia, Giulia!” he continued, some of 
the misery and passion forcing its way to the 
surface in spite of his effort to subdue it, 
**T never once thought to meet with dis- 
appointment like this. I have been content 
with loving, blind to the fact that no love 
was mine in return. The one dream of my 
life is shattered, and I will indulge in these 
delusions no more. Return with Margherita, 
she is calling you. Nay, rather leave me if 
you would be kind,” as Giulia turned to 
speak again ; “ the sound of your voice but 
adds to my sorrow. Leave me, I entreat 
you. I would fain be alone.” 


Slowly and sadly Giulia departed, and not 
until she was gone did Rimini allow the 
passionate despair that filled his heart to find 
vent. The hours went by, the light faded 
and the stars looked down with cold, pitiless 
brilliancy on the man sitting there with 
bowed head, alone in his great sorrow. 
Under Domenico’s reserved cynicism lay the 
elements of a noble nature, narrowed by 
hard experience of life, but still capable of 
unselfish, heroic action, and no feeling of 
hatred or anger mingled itself with the dull 
pain that pervaded his whole being. 

“ After all, he is not to blame that God 
has bestowed upon him one of the rare, 





genial natures that attract everything of joy, 
even love itself, towards them without diffi- 
culty, whilst I miss all by the very intentness 
with which I strive to obtain them,” he said, 
thoughtfully. 

And sitting there in the starlight, a new 
resolve, born of his conversation with Giulia, 
worked itself out in the artist’s weary mind. 
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A USEFUL LIFE. 


WZ themselves famous either by their | 
public services to their country, | 
their contributions to its learning, or their suc- | 
cess in life, as it is called, which is commonly | 
understood to mean the attainment of wealth | 
or distinction by persons who, rising from an 
obscure origin, have reached the object of 
their ambition by their own talents and per- | 
severance. 
There are memoirs of other persons which 
derive their interest from the touches of | 
character which endeared them to their 
friends during life, and which, being pre- | 
served from oblivion in their diaries and, 
letters, seem still to echo their words to) 
those who loved them, and to reveal much | 
that was unknown in their characters to those | 
who were but slightly acquainted with them. | 
There has been lately published avolumeen- | 
titled “ Memorials from Journals and Letters | 
of Samuel Clark,”* which, while it possesses 
interest to several readers who never knew | 





* “ Memorials from Journals and Letters of Samuel 
Clark, M.A., F.R.G.S.’’ Edited, with an Intro- 
ae by his Wife. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1878. 





UCH of the popular literature of | 
KN} the present day consists of the | 
f| \) lives of those who have rendered | 


Mr. Clark, will enter many homes in England 
as a visit from a familiar friend ; and more 
than this, it will tell those who only knew him 
in the meridian of his life, how he came to be 
that which he proved himself to their own 
experience, the patient teacher, the wise 
counsellor, the guide whose spiritual influence 
animated and strengthened their drooping 
faith, or the friend whose sympathy and 
affection only deepened and increased with 
their adversity. 

Samuel Clark was born at Southampton in 
1810. At the age of seventeen he recorded 
in his diary a series of resolutions which 
reveal to us his ideal of mental culture and 
self-discipline; but another passage, written 
when he was nineteen, gives us a deeper in- 
sight into the spiritual side of his character, 
and, indeed, strikes the key-note to the har- 
mony of his whole life. It is a portion of a 
prayer in which, after laying before his Father 
in heaven certain personal difficulties which 
beset him on his “ pilgrimage through life,” 
he thus continues :—‘‘ O grant, most merciful 
Father, next to a pious and prayerful state of 
mind, to preserve me in a conscientious and 
diligent discharge of the duties of life. In 
the results of all may I be resigned to Thy 
holy will. I ask Thee not for an exemption 
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from the difficulties of life, but for strength 
and wisdom to overcome them, and for that 
spirit which would receive them with gratitude 
as the friendly warnings of a parent to flee 
from the wrath to come. 

** Preside over all my studies, and may they 
all ultimately tend to Thy glory ; more espe- 
cially open Thou my understanding of the 
sacred Scriptures. If it please Thee to grant 
me success, let me not be puffed up, but let 
me be grateful to Thee for it. 

‘Grant that I may not too much in my 
own will fix my affections. Should it please 
Thee that I should be disappointed, pre- 
serve me from every feeling of ingratitude, or 
anything which would be contrary to Thy 
holy will. 

“© Thou who desirest not the death of 
a sinner, warm the coldness of my heart, 
strengthen its weakness, and still its turbulent 
doubts, that my path may be that of the just, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day. 
Amen.” 

It is interesting to observe, as the events of 
his life unfold themselves, how this early 
prayer was answered; indeed, ‘answered 
prayer” might well be taken as the motto of 
the history before us. 

He was born and educated as a member 
of the Society of Friends. His father must 
have been of the stern old Puritan type, as 
we are told that when Samuel, at the age of 
thirteen and a half, went down on his knees 
to beg to be permitted to remain longer at 
school, the request was refused with the 
words, ‘“ Thou knowest enough for what I 
want of thee.” His mother was cast in a 
very different mould, and later in his life, 
when he had struggled through the difficul- 
ties of his youth, and having left the Society 
to which she still adhered, was about to take 
orders in the Church of England, she thus 
addresses him :—‘“‘ Samuel, I dedicated thee 
to the service of God when thou wast first 
given to me, and I have asked Him ever 
since to accept of thee ; I cannot therefore 
complain if He has called thee to His ser- 
vice in a different way from what I should 
have chosen. The Lord bless thee, and make 
thee a very useful minister.” 

The affectionate sympathy between the 
mother and her son remained unimpaired up 
to the time of her death in 1848, when Samuel 
thus writes:—‘‘ My father can hardly leave 
her earthly form. For my part, I feel entitled 
in a manner to be chief mourner. I have 
lost the object I loved best upon earth, and 








having. The loss of a mother, under any 
circumstances, is a terrible thing, and has a 
character which no other event in a man’s life 
can have, But mine was such a mother as 
falls to the lot of very few men.” 

Such was his parentage. To the world 
outside, his father and mother were of the 
middle class, much respected, following their 
avocation with diligence, and desiring to bring 
up Samuel in their own manner of life, 

From this desire arose his first difficulties, 
and the exercise of his power of choice gave 
the first tone to his after life. He tells us ina 
letter written in 1840 to Sir Edward. Strachey, 
“T never could bring myself to love or to feel 
an interest in accumulating money, and that 
without any consciously generous intention 
I have given up some advantages in a manner 
that some people have not deemed prudent.” 
In the same letter he also says, “I have no 
difficulty in seeing that my trading education 
is to have an influence on the discharge of 
the duties of my future calling.” 

Up to the age of twenty-seven he remained 
under his father’s roof, but whilst dutifully 
helping him in the toil of life he never lost 
sight of the fact that talents had been com 
mitted to his keeping, for which one day he 
must render an account. 

The sense of “latent power” which was 
strong within him, and aspirations which 
expressed themselves in such records as the 
following,—‘‘I felt joy that I possessed a 
nature common to such beings as Shakespeare 
and Milton, and hoped I might meet them 
in heaven,” led him upwards by a path of 
stern self-discipline, and between the hours 
of business, early and late, his course of 
mental and spiritual culture proceeded. The 
Greek Testament, the Hebrew Bible, classi- 
cal authors, a wide range of English and 
French literature, natural history and science 
were thus the daily food of the solitary mind 
that almost unaided laid in stores that did 
not fail him when, in later years, he was in 
a position to give to others fragments of the 
mental wealth he possessed in such abun- 
dance. 

An uphill path it must have been, for such 
labours, acting upon a delicately organized 
constitution, often brought on periods of ill- 
health and depression, of which we find traces 
in the diary. 

At one time he writes, ‘‘I could have 
wished that I had to take a more active part 
in the vineyard of the Lord, but it is more 
than likely that the fault is all my own. I 
trust I shall be found at my post when the 
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Lord again calls, though I know that hitherto 
I have been terribly deficient.” 

But it was not the will of the Divine Dis- 
poser of events that His child who thus un- 
reservedly gave Him his heart should struggle 
on without a ‘“‘comrade’s song” sounding 
sweetly in the desert air. Whilst quite a 
young man he formed a friendship which 
was life-long, and exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on his whole career. 

Mr. Michael Maurice, father of Professor 
Maurice, went to reside at Southampton, and 
in his family Samuel Clark met with the in- 
tellectual sympathy for which he yearned. 
Mr. Maurice found him an opening for the 
exercise of his hitherto untried powers by 
associating him with himself in a course of 
practical lectures at the Mechanics’ Institute 
and the Literary and Philosophic Society, 
but more valuable still was the help Mr. 
Maurice gave him in his literary pursuits 
when the business of the day was ended, and 
precious beyond all was the friendship he 
then formed with the son and daughters of 
the family. 

In the sunshine of congenial spirits his 
whole nature expanded, and his intellectual 
culture advanced apace. He writes during 
this period, ‘‘ By being happy himself, and 
by showing to others that he is so, a man 
contributes to an indefinite extent to spread 
happiness around him.” 

Still the vigorous self-discipline was not 
relaxed. Writing of a tendency to postpone 
the fulfilment of duties, he says, “ This is 
principally occasioned by my not sufficiently 
discriminating between engagements of duty 
and engagements of choice, the latter of which 
often occupy that portion of my time which 
should be devoted to the first. Hence arise 
other evils besides the neglect or postpone- 
ment of duty.” 

Those who knew him in later life will 
remember well how complete his self-con- 
quest was in this particular, and how in 
small things as well as great his prompt 
decision brought order out of chaos, inspir- 
ing confidence in his subordinates that what- 
ever he undertook to do would be done at 
once, and in the best possible way; whilst 
those who had the privilege of being his 
friends, well knew that Samuel Clark would 
never fail them through weakness and vacil- 
lation ; nor was his affection prompted by a 
mere empty sentiment,’he was always “ better 
than his word.” 

Many interesting remarks occur during 
this portion of his biography, concerning his 





methods of acquiring fresh knowledge, and 
the impression he received from different 
authors, and travels in various parts of Eng- 
land, which cannot be transcribed in an 
epitome of his life like the present, but 
underlying all, the fixed purpose of his heart 
beautifully breaks out in such passages as the 
following :—‘‘I frequently wish that I could 
be more employed as an instrument in 
spreading the gospel of peace. May I be 
prepared to act when God may be pleased to 
make me His messenger. I do not see that 
I could give up what little I do in attempting 
to better the moral condition of the poor 
without a dereliction of duty, and I trust I 
may be enabled to continue it in a constant 
state of watchfulness for the divine com- 
mand, if it ever please the Lord of the har- 
vest to make me a labourer.” 

Shortly before leaving his father’s home 
he writes, “ Nothing will fill my longings 
except the Church, and such a step as that 
would involve would dissever me from nearly 
all my relations and many of my friends.” 

Writing of the religious society in which 
he had been educated, he says, ‘‘ There is 
some resemblance between a modern Quaker 
and Don Quixote. In the early days of 
chivalry there was something to be done: 
the knights went out armed to slay giants 
and monsters; but when the giants and 
monsters were all slain, then the worthy 
knight of La Mancha armed himself in like 
manner, and found nothing to attack besides 
windmills, and skins of wine, and charmed 
heads. So George Fox found errors, real 
errors, to attack and protest against by preach- 
ing and conduct. And now, when those errors 
have disappeared and given place to others 
—now, when there is but little chance of 
finding priests so ignorant as to suppose the 
Bible to be the Word spoken of by St. 
John ; and when every one uses the same 
pronoun in addressing both prince and 
peasant, the modern Quaker puts on the 
same arms, and to the courtesy of the world 
he owes it that he does not make as strange 
a figure in his day and generation as Don 
Quixote would have done any time during 
the last two centuries.” 

At this period we find him writing, “ My 
views need progression, and every piece of 
evidence must be carefully sought out and 
turned over before I dare move outwardly. 
Thou teacher of the simple, Thou strengthener 
of the weak, Thou who lovest and knowest 
all things, guide me and let me know Thy 
guidance.” 
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“My dear mother begged me to defer an 
outward movement for some time to come, 
and I assented to her suggestion. It was for 
my father’s sake.” 

His departure for London, where he be- 
came associated in business with Mr. Darton, 
the publisher, facilitated the final step. There 
his intercourse was renewed with the Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, and his arguments and state- 
ments of difficulties, and the information he 
gave of athreatened disruption of the Society, 
suggested the form of Mr. Maurice’s “ Letters 
to a Member of the Society of Friends,” 
eventually published under the title of “ The 
Kingdom of Christ.” 

The strength of his convictions soon 
carried him forward to the act of outward 
union with the Church of England by bap- 
tism. To a nature so intensely real as his 
this could not be an empty form, and the 
day of his baptism was regarded by him as 
a period of solemn dedication. His letters 
to his sister at this time contain much 
interesting detail on the points of difference 
between the Society he had left and the 
Church of which he had become a member. 
Those to his parents, whilst full of dutiful 
deference, truthfully express his firm con- 
victions. 

This, no doubt, was the great climax of 
his life. Had he hesitated, or cast his eye 
downward upon the stormy sea that lay 
beneath him, very different might have been 
the career of this faithful soldier of Christ ; 
but listening for his Master’s guiding voice, 
he gathered strength to tread the waves, and 
his course henceforth was rapidly onward 
and upward. 

A letter from Sir Edward Strachey gives a 
graphic picture of him at this period ; he 
writes, “I was, from the first evening on 
which I saw him, much struck with his clear, 
bright, active mind, the variety of his read- 
ing and knowledge, his ready sympathy, and 
the ease, yet modesty, with which he talked 
of poetry, philosophy, and theology, quoting 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Daffodils’ and discussing 
Sterry’s ‘Freedom of the Will,’ just as he 
still used to talk in after life. Mr. Maurice 
was just entering on what thenceforth became 
the work of his life, and he now found in 
Clark an enthusiastic friend and disciple, 
whose business enabled him (though not 
without having to contend with pecuniary 
and other difficulties) to print and publish 
what Maurice had to say upon the Church in 
‘Letters to a Member of the Society of 
Friends, and upon National Education in 





the Educational Magazine, which had pre- 
viously been an inslgnificant periodical, but 
which, with Maurice for its editor and Clark 
for its publisher, became a journal of no 
little importance during the controversies of 
those days.” 

It was about this time that we read of a 
purpose of going to one of our universities 
as a preparation for ordination ; this gradu- 
ally took a definite shape, and prepared the 
way for the fulfilment of his highest desires. 
He writes, “The working for myself, which 
business now involves to me, is what will 
never yield me content. This is a fixed 
point. It is true you may do some good as 
you go along, and you may live in the sight 
of God. But I have sought, and I have 
sought honestly, and I have not found my 
place.” 

The purpose that was forming within him 
was delayed in its execution by his unselfish 
devotion to the interests of his family, and 
was not attained until two years after his 
baptism, so that he had reached the age of 
twenty-nine when he matriculated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 

During the interval he had launched in 
the full career of literary life; and we may 
notice that whereas up to this time his mind 
had been ever searching, questioning, and 
acquiring knowledge, henceforward the tone 
of the remaining records is changed. He 
is rather occupied in building up and fill- 
ing in the rich storehouse of his mind, while 
to others he is giving out abundantly of the 
treasures garnered therein. 

His connection with the University of 
Oxford extended over a period of seven years, 
including a tour which he made with Sir 
Edward Strachey to Italy, proceeding alone 
to Greece. His terms were kept with some 
irregularity on account of the literary work in 
which he was necessarily engaged to furnish 
the means to defray his college expenses and 
to help his family. Altogether it was a time 
of high pressure and extreme mental exertion, 
and yet without hurry. At an earlier period 
he writes, “At the beginning of an under- 
taking of whatever kind we ought to be slow 
and deliberate, only taking pains that every 
step is made with the utmost care. True 
despatch will be the result of tension of mind, 
of singleness of purpose, never of the will to 
be in a hurry.” { 

“ While the mind is girding up itsloins be 
careful that your thoughts have at each indi- 
vidual moment a well-defined centre, as small, 
as much of a monad as may be, never taken 
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away from its real relations, but always held 
distinctly above them, It may be hoped that 
this will at length become a habit, into which 
the mind will fall by instinct; and it may 
then cease to be a direct obiect of con- 
sciousness.” 

That a sense of hurry was unknown to him 
is abundantly proved by the letters written at 
that time to various members of his own 
family, and to a much-enlarged circle of 
friends. With his interests ever widening, 
his sympathies more called forth, he still had 
“a heart at leisure from itself” to enter into 
all their needs. Those who had the oppor- 
tunity of communion with him will gratefully 
remember how a conversation with Samuel 
Clark went at once to the heart of the subject, 
and the very remarkable openness with which 
he would express his thoughts and convic- 
tions. Toa mind thus attuned Oxford was 
full of rich and varied interests ; for, always 
young in heart, the novelty of college life, as 
well as its graver aspects, presented a mine of 
unexplored wealth. Yet even now, when on 
the threshold of the accomplishment of his 
hopes, when family complications threatened 
him with disappointment, he could thus write 
to his mother:—“I earnestly desire that I may 
be kept in a state of ready submission to the 
will of God. If He should prosper our 
business, and continue it as it is at present, I 
shall have to thank Him for the means of 
indulging my early inclination, and pray that 
I may exercise it to His glory. But if, on 
the contrary, J. M. D. should find that he 
cannot carry on the business without my 
whole time and attention, and that we cannot 
safely afford my expenses, I hope to go back, 
and cheerfully thank God for what will be 
left to me.” 

Yet no worldly advancement was open to 
him in his adherence to his early vocation ; for 
about the same time he writes to a friend :— 
“From the particulars I have mentioned to 
you it would have been idle and visionary 
for me to have made up my mind to become 
a candidate for holy orders, without first 
resolving to accept thankfully any sort of 
appointment (at home or abroad, married or 
single) that God may place before me. 
Seldom has any one had less internal or 
external ground to expect anything above the 
humblest curacy.” 

The great strain that was put upon his 
powers, and the uncertainty of his prospects, 
produced occasional feelings of discourage- 
ment ; and after he had been at Oxford for two 
years, and was still unable to free himself from 














his connection with the London firm, he writes, 
“T have got experience—and all experience 
is worth its price, if, after paying for it, 
you have health, food, raiment, and peace of 
mind. If my efforts have been like Sisyphus, 
it matters little to me—that is, to my spirit— 
if so be that I have rolled my stone honestly 
and earnestly. Rolling the stone up and 
seeing it roll down again may be my proper 
vocation. God can bring fruit out of such 
work, or He can do without my work at all.” 

Whilst thus “rolling his stone,” many 
were the words of wise counsel and support 
he found time to address to others who, 
amid the philosophical and other contro- 
versies of the day, were unable to see the 
light his soul had found. Amid the many 
deep questions which came before him at 
this time, it is refreshing to turn to the 
simple truths on which he always falls back, 
as when he says, “A man who has com- 
mitted a sinful act (and who, alas! has 
not?) may, perhaps, in no instance feel as 
he would have done if he had not done 
it. He may have to carry the burden of 
his sin to the grave; but he is not in the 
eyes of God as he is in his own eyes. 
God’s forgiveness is never imperfect. Does 
the man at any given moment repent in his 
heart of hearts, his present self is at that 
moment all that God looks at, and God asks 
for vea/, not perfect or sufficient repentance, 
else would His invitations to sinners be a 
mockery !” 

In the year 1846 the goal was reached 
which he had long been striving after, and 
he was to be ordained by the Bishop of 
Peterborough to a country curacy in North 
amptonshire; but while he thus willingly was 
taking a lower place, Divine Providence was 
preparing for him one of more extensive 
usefulness, and had a work waiting for him 
which the antecedents of his life eminently 
qualified him to fulfil. The vice-principalship 
of St. Mark’s Training College was at that 
time vacant, and we learn from a letter to 
his future rector that while he was waiting 
for his ordination he was informed that it 
was probable that the bishop and committee 
would nominate him to this appointment 
without competition. His letter continues, 
‘Should I be nominated, I shall feel very 
great concern for the inconvenience to which 
my success may. put you; but I shall have 
the satisfaction of having made no sort of 
effort in the matter, everything up to this 
point having been done entirely without my 
knowledge.” 
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Thus at the appointed time and in the 
proper place his niche was waiting for him, 
and the work of teaching men who were 
again to teach others, and by their living 
Christianity to influence the masses beneath 
them (at that time often in a state of appal- 
ling ignorance and heathendom), was set 
before him as the labour of his life. It was 
a noble and a patriotic work, and faithfully 
and wisely (the voices of the living attest) 
that work was done. 

An old pupil writes of his failure in his 
first lecture on cheinistry and in catechising, 
but continues, ‘We soon found what a 
brilliant lecturer he was. He was, without 
exception, by far the best teacher we ever 
had. It was quite remarkable to see how 
the men grasped his points, how they grew 
exact, and looked up the books which he 
recommended.” 

“‘ His residence near London enabled him 
to take part in the higher education of 
women, and he was for some years one of 
the lecturers at Queen’s College. Miss 
Wedgewood’s reminiscences of him at that 
time are very striking, and testify to his 
power of commanding the attention of a “set 
of raw girls,” as he had begun to do with other 
novices in learning, awakening their interest 
in literature, science, art, and nature. She 
also especially speaks of “the effect of the 
moral judgments which came across that 
calm, deliberate, descriptive teaching, some- 
times, though very rarely, with a curious 
vehemence—always with a power that en- 
hanced the repose of his love of nature and 
of law, and were in their turn set off by it.” 

He finds time to combat delusions that 
have become popular in a series of letters 
that bear well.on mary controversies of the 
present time, especially on reading “ muti- 
lated Popish books,” family and daily prayers, 
sacramental confession, prayers for the dead, 
and kindred topics. 

There was no asceticism in his religion; on 
the contrary, he writes, ‘‘ We cannot possibly 
love a mortal who has a just claim on 
our affection too much, if we do but love 
God more. In other words, our safety is not 
in keeping down our love to the creature, 
but in keeping up our love to God.” 

It was in the year 1849 that he entered 
upon a period of profound domestic happi- 
ness, by his marriage with a lady who, like 
himself, had been educated as a member of 
the Society of Friends, but who had joined 
the Church of England. Not too soon did 
he attain this solace to the labours of his life, 








for in 1850 we read of the first serious break- 
down of health, which forced him to resign 
his appointment at St. Mark’s, and to winter 
at Hampstead, where his child died. 

It was during his residence there that he 
accepted the principalship of the National 
Society’s Training College at Battersea, and 
in 1851 he entered upon what may be con- 
sidered the great work of his life. 

Then followed a sunny reach of happy 
years, although these were often marked by 
little graves, for one only child survived out 
of their whole family. To one who could 
write, “There is something in infancy of 
overpowering sublimity, and I love to think 
about the little creatures, to look at them, to 
talk nonsense to them, and above all to watch 
the singleness of their emotions,” this disap- 
pointment could not have been other than 
great ; but yet the remembrance of all who 
knew that Battersea home must be that it 
was one of singular joy and sweetness, with 
an influence extending far beyond the 
dwellers within the college walls, for it was 
a centre of intellectual light and energy and 
love, which made itself felt both in the parish 
and neighbourhood.. No wonder that the pre- 
sent principal and former pupil of Mr. Clark 
should write as he does, when in summing up 
his most interesting account of the especial 
work of the Training College under his old 
head he says, “ It would scarcely be possible 
for me to exaggerate his influence over his 
colleagues and his pupils, or the permanent 
value of his work. He stamped something 
of himself on everybody with whom he came 
into contact. Those who did not reproduce 
his own independence of mind could not fail 
to benefit by his teaching, and by his spirit 
and tone. Whatever he did, he did with his 
might. This was his favourite precept, and 
the example he set in acting upon it himself 
explains much of the secret of his success.” 

In the year 1857, quite suddenly the light 
and the love of his home were extinguished by 
the death of his wife, yet still the work went 
on with unremitting diligence. There was 
at that time a singular pathos in his counte- 
nance, expressive of the agony he had passed 
through, and which was faintly expressed in 
such words as the following, “ I am in thick 
darkness, and have to fall back on my know- 
ledge, rather than my feeling, that this visita- 
tion is in love.” 

Bravely he struggled on, and sought such 
crumbs of comfort as came in his way in 
the society of friends and of his one delicate 
child. Of him he writes, “It is (I am con- 
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vinced) my duty still to keep him bound 
upon the altar of my heart against the 
time when God will ask me for him. I 
believe that what God wills that I should 
learn is, to enjoy his company, and to 
follow as I can the example of his angelic 
temper, without expecting him to be long 
mine upon earth.” 

This presentiment, however, was not ful- 
filled, as his son lived to grow up to man’s 
estate, and survived his father seven months. 

His solitary life continued until early in 
1862, when his home was again cheered by 
the presence of one of whom he writes that 
he had known her for twelve years, and that 
“circumstances have favoured our inter- 
course, and the silver of friendship has been 
commuted into the gold oflove. I am deeply 
thankful for the blessing.” 

From that time until his death in July, 1875, 
his domestic life was encircled with the fullest 
sympathy and the tenderest affection, and it 
is to the pen of his devoted friend and wife 
that the public are indebted for these ‘“ Me- 
morials,” of which this brief sketch can only 
indicate the interest. 

His second marriage doubtless was the 
means of prolonging his life for many years. 
Already when it took place his health was 
much shattered, and he shortly resigned his 
post at Battersea, and accepted a living in 
Herefordshire, on the banks of the Wye. 

There, refreshed by his love of nature, and 
the novelty of fresh interests, he seemed to 
enter on a new phase of life ; but even when 
enjoying comparative ease his labours were 
more than those of most men. Besides the 
diligent discharge of duties involved by the 
charge of two parishes, we read of his being 
still an examiner for the Society of Arts and 
for the Oxford Local Examination, of 
Diocesan inspection of literary work of an 
extended and varied kind, especially a Bible 
Atlas, and the books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Micah, in the Speaker’s Commentary, and 
the superintendence of the education of his 
son and of other pupils. This was but for a 
time ; further indications of failing health 
obliged him to withdraw from some of his 
undertakings, and when in 1871 the Bishop of 
Hereford gave him the living of Eaton Bishop, 
which was his Jast earthly home, the evening 
of his days on earth had already set in. 

During his last illness he spoke of one 

life-long wish of his heart which had not 
been gratified, and which, for the good of 
others, he would have desired health to carry 
out. This was to assist in revising our trans- 


lation of the Bible, a work in which he had 
been twice invited to join. It was his Master’s 
will to deny him this desire, but in thus 
denying him a share in the diffusion of a 
fuller knowledge of His word he vouchsafed 
to him a higher blessing, removing him to 
that blessed state where faith is lost in sight, 
and where it is said of the servants of God 
that “they shall see His face.” 

We have the record of his last hours very 
touchingly given in the words of her who 
loved him best. 

She tells of his desire to partake of the 
holy communion, and proposal to administer 
it himself to those about his dying bed, and his 
submission when informed that his strength 
might not be equal to the effort. 

‘“* At the last,”” she writes, “his breath 
came gently and slowly, he suddenly opened 
his eyes and looked upwards, a bright gleam 
of joy passed over his face, and his spirit 
was released from its earthly tenement, and 
passed peacefully away to its eternal home 
on the morning of the 17th of July, 1875.” 

Surely we have in these ‘‘ Memorials ” the 
record of a man who, in the words of Schiller, 
was “true to the ideal of his youth.” But 
more than this, we are admitted into the 
“secret of the Lord” which is “ with them 
that fear Him.” Not his own glory, or ease, 
or pleasure, was the object which Samuel 
Clark set himself to accomplish, but putting 
the glory of God in the frst place, the Lord 
whom he served made use of His faithful 
servant to advance His kingdom upon earth. 
The extent of his influence can never be 
known until the last great day, but looking at 
only one portion of his work, when we reflect 
that nearly a thousand schoolmasters passed 
under his training, and carried with them into 
all parts of England and her colonies the 
lessons they had learnt from him, we can see 
at once how great beyond all calculation was 
the good he did in his generation. 

The clergy of the Church of England are 
especially indebted to him, for how often has 
the remark been made by such, ‘* My school- 
master is my right-hand man, he was trained 
at Battersea under Mr. Clark!” 

But not only the clergy, how many private 
individuals owe to his wisdom and goodness 
the choicest blessings of their lives! To all 
these (including the writer of this sketch) the 
volume now published is a precious “ Me- 
morial,” a legacy of the good words and holy 
thoughts of one who was to them, as to his 
former pupil Mr. Daniel, both guide, philo- 
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sopher and friend. 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.) 


CHAPTER I.—-AT THE STEINBOCK HOTEL. | was very charitable. She loved the things 
MF the events of this sublunary | of the world without being too worldly ; and 
, sphere were conducted in accord- | having resources within herself, she knew 
ance with the theory of proba- how to do without them. During the winter, 
bilities, it might have been taken | being very popular, she visited a great deal. 
for granted that Count Abel Her father—Member of the Institute, and 
Larinski and Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz | Professor of Chemistry at the College of 
would have finished their respective careers | France—was one of those savants who like 
without ever having met. dining out ; he had also a taste for music, 
Court Larinski lived at Vienna, and Made-| and was fond of the theatre. Antoinette 
moiselle Moriaz never left Paris excepting for | accompanied him everywhere, and they were 
the purpose of passing the summer months at | seldom at home excepting on the evenings 
Cormeilles. Neither at Cormeilles nor in | when they received their friends ; but with 
Paris had she ever heard of Count Larinski, | the return of the swallows it was her delight 
and he, on his part, was completely ignorant | to bury herself at Cormeilles, where she used 
of the existence of Mademoiselle Moriaz, He | to spend seven months in the sole com- 
was absorbed in a gun of his own invention, panionship of Mademoiselle Moiseney, who 
which ought to have made his fortune, but | had been her governess, but now occupied 
which had zof made it. He had hoped that | the post of companion. 
this warlike weapon, which in his opinion was| Here she passed a truly Arcadian exist- 
a masterpiece, and superior in precision and ence; she roamed the woods, she read, 
range to anything of the kind known, would | she painted ; and the woods, her books, 
have been appreciated according to its deserts | and her brush—to say nothing of the poor 
by competent judges, and that it would have | people—helped to fill up the day so agree- 
one day been adopted in all the infantry | ably that she had not time to fee! dull for an 
regiments of Austro-Hungary. instant. She was too well satisfied with her 
By dint of interest he had obtained the | lot to have any wish to change it, so she 
nomination of a commission to make a/| was not in a hurry to get married, though 
trial of it. The Commission decided that | she was turned twenty-four, and had had 
the Larinski gun possessed some advantages, many offers. In fact, this was the only sub- 
but that it had three faults; it was too | ject of dispute between this fortunate heiress 
heavy, it fouled too quickly, and the cost of | and her friends. When her father took it 
manufacture was too great. This decision | into his head to be angry, and to say, “I 
did not discourage the Count. He set to | will,” she began to laugh, and he was obliged 
work again, and spent nearly two years in | to do the same, saying, “It is quite clear / 
improving the weapon, and in rendering it | am not master here.” ” 
lighter and less costly. When a fresh trial | It is dangerous to work the brain and dine 


of it was made the barrel burst, and this un- | out a good deal at the same time. In the 


toward accident finally destroyed the repu- | winter of 1875, M. Moriaz overworked him- 
self to such an extent that his health began 


tation of the Larinski gun. So far from 
enriching him, the inventor found that the | to fail. He was attacked with one of these 
necessary costs had absorbed the whole of | fashionable endemic diseases now so much in 
his fortune, which, by the way, had never | vogue. He was obliged to stop his lectures 
been very large. | and provide a substitute, and in the beginning 

Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz was born | of July his doctor ordered him to the Enga- 
under happier auspices than Count Abel | dine, in order to drink the mineral waters 
Larinski. She could not pride herself upon | at St.Moritz, It is impossible to go from Paris 
having invented a gun, but, on the other | to St. Moritz without going through Coire, 
hand, she was not obliged to set her | and it was at Coire that Mademoiselle Antoi- 


wits to work to make a living. She had | nette Moriaz, who accompanied her father, 
When fate 


inherited nearly £4,000 a year from her | first met Count Abel Larinski. 






mother—an income sufficient for her to | wills it the spider and the fly must meet. 
enjoy life and make others happy, for she | 


Abel Larinski had come from Vienna by 
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way of Milan and the Splugen Pass. Although 
pretty nearly at the end of his resources when 
hé arrived in the capital of the Grisons, he 
went to the Steindock, the best and dearest 
hotel in the place. He looked upon this as 
a pressing duty which he owed to the Count 
Larinski, and he performed it most strictly. 
To throw off his fit of melancholy he went 
for a walk, and in crossing the bridge 
over the Plessur he fixed his eyes on 
the muddy waters of the torrent, and felt 
almost tempted to take the fatal leap ; but it 
is a long way from an idea to its execution, 
and the Count now felt how difficult it is for 
the most melancholy man in the world to 
cure himself of the habit of living. 

He had, indeed, no cause for cheerfulness. 
He had left Vienna for a brief holiday 
at Saxon, but as ill luck would have it he 
stopped at Milan, where he fell in with 
friends of no good repute, with whom 
he imprudently played and lost. He had 
only enough left in his purse to carry him a 
few stages further on his journey, so before 
crossing the Splugen Pass he had written to 
a little Jew money-lender of his acquaintance 
for some money. But he placed little de- 
pendence on the complaisance of the money- 
lender, and it was for this reason that he 
stopped for five minutes to contemplate 
the Plessur, and then retraced his steps. 
Twenty minutes later he might have been 
seen crossing a square, ornamented by a 
pretty Gothic fountain, and seeing a cathedral 
in front of him, he went in. 

The Cathedral of Coire contains, amongst 
other curiosities, a picture by Albert Diirer, a 
Saint Lawrence on a gridiron, attributed to 
Holbein, a piece of the true cross, and the 
relics of St. Lucius and his sister Ernesta. 
Abel bestowed but little attention on St. 
Lucius and St. Lawrence. He had scarcely 
entered the nave when he saw something 
which interested him a great deal more than 
a picture or a relic. An English poet has 
said that paradise is sometimes to be dis- 
covered in a woman’s face ; and it is impos- 
sible tosee paradise without wishing to enter it. 

Although Count Larinski was not given to 
be romantic, he remained for some seconds as 
if riveted to the spot with admiration. Was 
this prophetic of his future fate? The fact is, 
that at the first sight of Mademoiselle Antoi- 
nette Moriaz (for it was she) he felt his heart 
vibrate in a manner which he had never 
before experienced. 

There are some women who attract atten- 
tion wherever they go, and Mademoiselle 


Moriaz was one of these: first, because she was 
charming ; and secondly, because she had a 
peculiar fashion of dressing and doing her hair, 
and a sort of free and easy grace in her move- 
ments which always attracted attention. Some 
people asserted that she liked to astonish the 
passers by, and was not afraid of being mis- 
taken for what she really was not. That is a 
point I cannot decide. She was perfectly 
indifferent to the general opinion, and only 
consulted her own tastes, which, to be sure, 
were rather advanced; but it was natural 
to her. Sometimes, on seeing her at a dis- 
tance, people remarked, “ Here is an adven- 
turess,” A nearer inspection, however, soon 
dispelled that notion. The purity of her 
look, and her perfectly modest and distingué 
appearance, at once put an end to all 
thoughts of this nature, and the spectator 
mentally remarked, ‘ Excuse me, I was mis- 
taken.” This was pretty much what Count 
Abel said to himself as she passed him on 
her way out of the cathedral. 

Count Larinski went out after her, and fol- 
lowed her with his eyes to the other side of 
the square. On regaining his hotel, his first 
step was to satisfy his curiosity by question- 
ing the waiter, who showed him the visitors’ 
list with the entry, “ M. Moriaz, Member of 
the Institute of France, and his daughter, 
from Paris, going to St. Moritz.” “And 
where then?” said the Count to himself, and 
thought no more on the subject. 

When he had dined he went to the post- 
office to inquire for the letter which he 
rexpected from Vienna. On getting it he 
returned to his hotel, and, shutting himselt 
up in his room, he tore it open in haste. 
This letter, which was in French, and written 
in a style more singular than pleasing, was the 
reply of the money-lender. It ran thus :— 


“*MoNSIEUR LE ComrTe,—Although you 
speak and understand German tolerably well, 
you do not like to read it, so I write youin 
French. | am very sorry I cannot comply with 
your esteemed request. Things are very bad 
with me just now, and it is utterly impossible 
for me to advance you another florin, or even 
to renew your acceptance, which will soon fall 
due. I have a wife and children, as you are 
aware. I am sorry to be obliged to remind 
you of this. 

“T must tell you in pretty plain terms 
what is uppermost in my mind. Formerly, I 
confess, I believed in your gun, but I have 
lost all faith in it now; and, what is more, no 
one else believes in it. When it was strong 
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it was heavy and clumsy ; when it was light 
It was no longer strong. That can’t be 
helped, but you know very well that it burst, 


so take care not to improve it any more or it | time. 
That | thirty, and perhaps a trifle more. That 


will burst directly any one looks at it. 
abominable gun! It has swallowed up the 
little you had and some of mine too, although 
I feel sure you will pay, at all events, the 
interest that has become due. I am sorry to 
tell you so, Monsieur le Comte, but all in- 
ventors are as mad as March hares, and end 
their days in the madhouse. For goodness 
sake leave guns alone for the future, and give 
up inventing altogether, or you will go to 
the bottom, and no one will be able to fish 
you up again.” 


Here Abel Larinski stopped. He tossed 
the letter upon the table, and, throwing him- 
self back into his armchair, and fixing his 
eyes on a corner of the room with an angry 
look, he muttered— 

**Do you hear that, you idiot? 
rogue is right ! 








That old | 
Plague on the day when the | 


craze for invention disturbed your mighty | 


brain! A grand find you made of it! What 
has it done for me? Brought me illusions 
and discomfiture. Of what use has it been 
to me to pass whole nights in communing 
with you about breeches, screw-plates, tum- 
blers, sockets, bridges, egg-shaped bullets, 
and lock springs? What benefit have I de- 
rived from these interesting conversations ? 
You had thought of everything, my good 
fellow, except that little something which all 
great men forget, and which brings success. 
When you used to talk to me in that subdued, 
monotonous tone of voice—when you used to 
fix upon me that melancholy look, I ought to 
have read in your eyes that you were only a 
fool. Away with you, you and your gun, 
your gun and you, empty-headed visionary, 
a true Pole, a true Larinski! ” 

To whom was Count Abel talking? Toa 
spectre? To his double? He alone knew. 
When he had vented his spleen he resumed 
his letter, which finished thus :-— 


“‘ Let me give you some advice, Monsieur 
le Comte, a little bit of good advice. I have 
known you for three years, and I am very 
much interested in your welfare. You in- 
vent guns which are complete failures. Allow 
me to say that you are altogether past my 
understanding, Monsieur le Comte, You are 
possessed of an honourable name, and you 
have a good-looking head on your shoulders, 
but you turn neither your name nor your good 
looks to good account. Let the guns alone 











and look out for an heiress, for it is only a 
lady with a long purse who can set you on 
your legs again. But don’t lose any more 
Let me remind you that you are now 


gun has made you lose three precious years. 

‘‘ T am very sorry to be obliged to remind 
you once more, Monsieur le Comte, that your 
little bill will soon fall due. The bracelet that 
you left in pawn with me I have had valued, 
and I am sorry to tell you that it is not 
worth a thousand florins, as you thought. It 
is an antique, and only fit for people who 
can afford to indulge their fancy for this sort 
of thing ; and in these days such people are 
scarce : no one seems to have either time or 
money to spend over them.—I am, Monsieur 
le Comte, with much respect, your most 
humble and obedient servant, 

** Moses GULDENTHAL,” 


Abel Larinski again threw himself back 
in his armchair, and crumpled the letter 
in his fingers, confessing to himself as 
he did so that Guldenthal, and people like 
him, are ofien right in what they think and 
say. “ Yes, indeed” thought he, “the Jew is 
right enough, I have lost three precious years 
in a fevered dream ; but, thank goodness, the 
charm is broken, the dream is dispelled, and 
I am awake and cured. Good-bye, my Will- 
o’-the-wisp, I shall no longer be your dupe; 
I return you your gun with many thanks, do 
what you like with it.” 

His eyes chanced to fall on the looking- 
glass over the fireplace, and he looked at 
himself for a few moments. “ This is quite 
the face for an inventor,” said he, smiling. 
That pale, emaciated countenance, those 
sunken eyes, those hollow cheeks. Those 
three precious years have left their traces. 
Pshaw! a little rest and a few weeks on the 
Alps, and I shall be myself again.” 

He took up a pen, and wrote as follows :— 


“You are really foo good, my dear Gulden- 
thal ; you refuse me the paltry florins I asked 
for, but instead of them you give me a bit of 
advice which is a fortune in itself. Unluckily 
I am not able to follow it. Great minds 
understand each other at once, and you have 
your poetical moments. When you have 
done a good stroke of business during the 
day, and when you have rubbed your hands 
enough to take the skin off, you tune your 
violin, on which you play like Paganini, and 
draw from it tones so tender that your ledger 
and cash-box show tears of emotion. I, too, 
am a musician, and my music is woman— 
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woman asa good and amiable wife! But to 
me woman is, and must be, nothing more than 
a charming bit of uselessness, a dream of 
my existence. Your dreams bring you fifty 
per cent, as I know by sad experience ; my 
dreams bring me nothing, and that is why 
they are dear to me. 

“* Now, understand me, I forbid you to sell 
the bracelet I left with you. We Poles have 
a weakness for keeping our family relics. You 
need not be uneasy, I shall return to Vienna 
before the end of the month, and will take 
care to meet my acceptance. The day w// 
come when you will go down on your knees 
and beg of me to allow you to lend me a 
thousand florins, and I shall astonish you 
by my ingratitude. And now, for the pre- 
sent, adieu, my dear Guldenthal.” 


As he finished his letter he heard the sound 
of harps and violins. Some itinerant musi- 
cians were giving a concert in the gardens of 
the hotel, which were illuminated. Abel 
opened his window and leaned out. The 
first thing he saw was Mademoiselle Moriaz 
sauntering along one of the walks on her 
father’s arm. Every one looked at her, for 
as I have said it was difficult not to look at 
her; but no one looked at her with more 
attention than Count Larinski. He never 
lost sight of her, and kept exclaiming, “ I 
don’t know which she is, whether pretty or 
handsome, but I am certain she is charming. 
Like my bracelet, she is an article of vertu. 
She is a little too thin, and her shoulders 
are a little too broad, perhaps, for such a 
long, supple waist, but such as she is, she is 
without an equal. Her walk, her move- 
ments, are simply perfection. I should 
imagine that when she walks in the streets of 
Paris every one turns round to look at her. 
How oldis she? Twenty-four or twenty-five ? 
And why isn’t she married? Who can that 
plain old lady be who is with her and her 
father? Her companion, I expect, That 
must be her lady’s-maid—that smart-looking 
girl who has just brought her the shawl which 
the companion hastens to throw round her 
shoulders. She allows her to do it with the 
air of a person accustomed to be waited 
upon. Mademoiselle Moriaz is an heiress. 


.Why then is she not married ?” 


Count Larinski went on with his self- 
communings as long as Mademoiselle 
Moriaz remained in the garden. As soon 
as she had re-entered the hotel, it seemed to 
him as if the gardens were empty and the 
music out of tune. He shut the window, 





and at once gave up all idea_of leaving the 
next day for Saxon, resolving to go to St. 
Moritz for two or three days at all events. “ It 
is absurd,” said he to himself, “but who 
knows ?” 

He then began to inquire into the state 
of his finances, and to feel the weight of 
his purse, which was decidedly light. Count 
Larinski had formerly possessed a tolerably 
large collection of jewellery. As he was not 
devoid of sense, he had always considered 
these jewels as a sort of reserve fund, which 
he had carefully husbanded, and to which 
he had only had recourse in extreme cases. 
Alas! he had only two articles left—the 
bracelet, which was in the possession of the 
money-lender, Guldenthal, and a diamond 
ring, which he himself wore. He decided 
that before leaving Coire he would either 
borrow some money on it or try to sell it. 

He remained some time seated at the foot 
of his bed with his eyes closed, in order that 
he might the better recall the image of Made- 
moiselle Moriaz as he had seen her in the 
garden ; and he repeated, “ It is absurd ; but 
who knows?” The fact is, one never knows 
what may happen. Then he remembered a 
poem of Goéthe’s, entitled, “ Vanitas/ vani- 
tatum vanitas /” and he repeated many times 
the two lines : 

‘‘Nun hab’ich mein Sach auf nichts gestellt 
Und mein gehort die ganze Welt !”’ 
which means, “ Now that I rely on nothing, 
the whole world is mine.” Abel Larinski 
gave utterance to these lines with a purity 
of accent which would have astonished M. 
Moses Guldenthal. 

After wishing his daughter good-night, 
and, as usual, kissing her forehead, M. 
Moriaz retired to his room, and was just 
getting into bed, when some one knocked at 
his door. After having put on some of his 
clothes again, he opened it and saw a young 
man, who rushed up to him and seized both 
his hands, which he pressed between his own. 
M. Moriaz disengaged himself, and looked 
aghast at the intruder. 

“ What,” said he, “you don’t know me ! 
As truly as you are one of the most famous 
chemists of the day, am I Camille Langis, the 
son of your best friend, a young man of great 
promise, who admires you immensely, who has 
attended your lectures, and who is ready to 
attend them again. There, my dear master, 
do you remember me now ?” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember you now, my boy,” 
replied M. Moriaz, “‘ though, to tell you the 
truth, you are very much altered. When you 
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left me you were quite a youth, a mere strip- 
ling, and now, how you have improved in 
appearance! You are a young man! But 
where have you come from? I thought 
you were in some remote corner of Tran-- 
sylvania.” 

“‘T have come back, nevertheless, as you 
see. Three days ago I arrived in Paris, and 
at once made for Lafitte’s. Madame de 
Lorcy, who has the signal honour of being 
both my aunt and the godmother of Antoi- 
nette—I beg pardon, of Mademoiselle 
Antoinette Moriaz—told me that you were 
ill, and that your doctor had ordered you to 
Switzerland, to St. Moritz, to recover your 
health. I dashed off in pursuit of you. This 
morning I missed you at Zurich by an hour ; 
but I have got you now, and you must listen 
to me.” 

‘“‘T warn you, my dear boy, that I am not 
just now in the mood for listening. To-day 
we have done an Adtel de ville, an episcopal 
palace, a cathedral, and the relics of Saint 
Lucius. I can scarcely keep my eyes open. 
Can’t you put off what you have to say to me ?” 

“Put it off indeed! I have come post 
haste all the way from Hungary to ask your 
daughter’s hand.” 

M. Moriaz shook his head, and then, 
seating himself on his bed, said, “ Can’t 
you wait till to-morrow? If you want a 
favourable sentence, you should not disturb 
your judge in his first sleep.” 

“My dear master, I am truly sorry to be 
disagreeable to you, but you really must 
listen to me. It is now two years since I 
first asked you for your daughter’s hand. 
After consulting with Antoinette—I may call 
her Antoinette, may I not ?—you said I was 
too young, and that she did not take it in 
earnest, and you advised me to come again 
in two years. I have spent these two long 
years in Hungary in making a road and 
constructing a suspension bridge ; and I can 
assure you that while I was building my 
bridge I tried my best to forget Antoinette. 
It was no good; she is the dream of my 
youth, and I shall never have another. Now, 
yes orno! Onthe sth of July, 1873, did you 
not tell me to come back in two years? This 
is the 5th of July, 1875,and here I am. Am 
I not punctual?” 

“ As punctual as you are unbearable,” 
replied M. Moriaz, looking longingly at his 
pillow. Candidly now, is it right to disturb 
the President of the Academy of Science 
between eleven o’clock and midnight, to talk 
such trash to him? You show a want of 





respect towards the Institute. Besides, my 
dear fellow, people change in two years ; you 
yourself are an instance of it, since from a 
youth you have become almost a man. You 
have done very wisely to let your imperial 
grow ; it has a sort of swaggering look, and 
plainly shows that it comes from Hungary ; 
but while you have changed for the better, are 
you sure that Antoinette has not changed for 
the worse? Are you certain that she’s still 
the Antoinette of your dreams? 

“J should think so indeed. I saw her 
just now without being seen. She was walk- 
ing, leaning on your arm, in the gardens of 
the hotel, illuminated in honour of her. 
She used to be bewitching; now she is 
adorable. Only give her to me, and I 
shall be capable of doing anything to please 
you. I will run all your little errands, I will 
clean your retorts, I will put labels on your 
jars, and I will sweep your laboratory. I 
know German, and I will read all the big 
German books that you wish to consult, and 
read them with a pen in my hand, and make 
extracts—yes, extracts in writing, and such 
writing, that I promise you it shall be like 
copper-plate. My dear master, will you give 
her to me?” 

“ What an absurd fellow you are!” replied 
M. Moriaz. “ You imagine that it only 
depends upon me to give you my daughter. 
I could no more give her to you than [ 
could give you the moon. Ever since she 
cut her teeth she has done what she liked 
with me.” 

“ At all events, you will let me speak to 
her to-morrow.” 

“Not on any account,” exclaimed M. 
Moriaz. “You'll spoil everything. While 
you have been away, she has refused two 
offers—a stockbroker, and a secretary to the 
Embassy, Viscount R——, and just now she 
has an intense horror of all suitors. She is 
going with me to St. Moritz to gather flowers 
and copy them in water-colours. If you took 
it into your head to interrupt her in these 
employments, and if you presented yourself 
point blank, like a creditor on the day a bill 
is due, I can tell you positively the bill would 
be protested, and you would have no option 
but to return to Hungary.” 

“ Are you certain?” 

“ As certain as I am that sulphuric acid 
turns litmus red.” 

“ And have you the heart to send me back 
to Paris without my having spoken to her ?” 

‘“‘What I say is for your good, and you 
know I am in your favour.” 
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“But it is understood, then, that you 
will take care of my interests and plead my 
cause? It is understood that I am to study 
the country, and make a road for you; and 
that you will soon send me some news, and 
some good news. I shall wait here, at the 
Steinbock.” 

“ Just as you like ; but now, I beseech you, 
let me go to bed.” 

M. Camille Langis took both of M. 
Moriaz’s hands in his, and said with emotion, 
“‘T put myself under your protection. Re- 
member my life depends upon it.” 

“Oh, youth!” said M. Moriaz, turning 
him out of the room. ‘We may try, but 
we shall never invent anything finer than that.” 


CHAPTER II.—ON THE WAY TO ST. MORITZ, 


EN hours later a post chaise left 

Coire, and took the road that leads 
to Engadine. It contained Mademoiselle 
Antoinette Moriaz, her father, her com- 
panion, and her maid. They breakfasted 
as well as circumstances would permit at 
a village situated at the bottom of a ra- 
vine called Tiefenkarsten, which means, 
“the deep chest;” and certainly it would 
have been difficult to find a deeper one. 
They then resumed their journey, and 
towards four o'clock in the afternoon they 
reached the entrance to the wild gorge of 
Bergiinerstein, which might deservedly be com- 
paredwith the Via Mala. The road is enclosed 
between a wall of rocks on one side, and a 
precipice more than two hundred yards deep 
on the other, at the bottom of which roll the 
waters of the Albula. This wild landscape 
deeply moved Mademoiselle Moriaz ; she had 
never seen anything like it at Cormeilles- 
en-Parisis. She got out, and leaning her 
elbow on the parapet, gazed at her leisure 
down the precipice, which resounded with 
the foaming torrent. 

When her father joined her, she asked, “Is 
not this charming music ?” 

“Charming, I allow,” he replied ; “ but 
more charming still are the brave workmen, 
who, at the risk of breaking their necks, 
have constructed a road almost suspended in 
mid-air, like this one. I think you admire 
the torrent too much, and the road not 
enough.” And after a pause, he added, “I 
hope our friend Camille Langis had less 
trouble in making his.” 

Antoinette looked at her father, and then 
resumed her study of the Albula. 

“ Besides, he is the sort of man to get out 
of any difficulty,” said M. Moriaz, caress- 








ing his whiskers with the handle of his 
stick. “‘He has a youthful look which is 
very deceptive. He is a youth of astonish- 
ing precociousness, and at twenty came out 
first in the Central School. The best of it 
is that, though he has a fortune, he has a 
veritable mania for work. The rich man 
who works is voluntarily poor. 

A dense cold mist was rising from the 
precipice, and Mademoiselle Moriaz covered 
her head with a red hood which she held in 
her hand, and touching with her finger the 
parapet, which glistened with scales of mica, 
she asked, ‘‘ What do you call this rock ?” 

“It is gneiss, a sort of granite; but do you 
not, like me, admire people who work when 
they might do nothing ?” 

‘That is to say, you admire yourself very 
much ?” 

“Oh, I! When I was young I worked 
from necessity, and I have got into the 
habit of it, and can’t get rid of it, while 
Camille Langis——” 

“‘ What again!” said she, impatiently. 
**Why do you talk to me so much about 
Camille ?” 

“ Oh, nothing ; only I often think of him.” 

* Come, tell the truth ; you have heard of 
him lately.” 

“You just remind me of it ; I Aave heard 
of him through Madame de Lorcy.” 

‘*My godmother, Madame de Lorcy, ought 
to mind her own business. ‘That woman is 
incorrigible.” 

“ For what do you find fault with her?” 

“For the mania she has of trying to bring 
about my happiness according to her own 
ideas. I can see by your face that Camille 
has returned to Paris. What has he come 
there for?” 

“T don’t know ; how should I? I only 
think—I suppose——” 

‘‘ You don’t suppose, you know.” 

“Not at all ; but as hypothesis is the road 
which leads to science, and as we scientific 
men are every day——”’ 

She again interrupted him, saying, “ You 
know very well that I have not promised him 
anything.” 

‘Strictly speaking, I allow it is so; but 
you told me to tell him you thought him too 
young. He has since then conscientiously 
endeavoured to cure himself of that fault.” 
And patting her cheek, he continued, ‘ What 
a girl you are for objections! You will soon 
be twenty-five, and you have refused five 
offers. Have you sworn todie an old maid ?” 
‘“‘ For my part I see no objection.” 
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*“ But I do! Consider, I beg of you——” 
“ Ah, you have no mercy,” she exclaimed. 


| 


“ According to that the first thing essen- 
tial to gaining your affection would be to 


“ What ! even on the banks of the Albula? | have but a small stock of shirts.” 


You know that of all subjects of conversation, 
that is the one for which I have the greatest 
dislike.” 

“ You wrong me. It was only an idea that 
occurred tome. I talk to you about Camille 
as I would about the King of Prussia, and 
you are up in arms; but there is no one for 
you to be angry with but yourself.” 

After a silence of some moments, Antoi- 
nette resumed, ‘* You certainly are very fond 
of Camille.” 


‘‘Tf ever my heart is awakened it will be 
at the touch of some one unlike any man I 
have ever seen, and in that case I shall not 
forbid his having plenty of linen.” 

With a gesture of ill-humour M. Moriaz 
started off again after the carriage which had 
gone on in front. After going a little way 
he returned to Antoinette, who was occupied 


| in drawing her hood closely over her shoulders 
| and in fastening her twelve-button gloves. 


“Of all the sons-in-law you could offer | 
| romantic girls now-a-days; mine is the last 


” 


me——" . 

“ But I don’t offer you any.” 

“ That’s just what I complain of.” 

“Very well, since you like Camille so 
much, order me to marry him.” 

“ Supposing I weve to order, would you 
obey me?” 

“ Perhaps I might,” said she, smiling, “ if 
it were only for the curiosity of the thing.” 


“JT have drawn a blank in the world’s 
grand lottery,” said he. “ There are no 


of them.” 
‘‘That’s it, I am romantic,” she cried, 
shaking her pretty curly head defiantly, 


| “and if you are wise, you will not press me 


to marry, or I shall only make an unsuitable 


| match.” 


“Not so loud!” said her father. “ Thank 


| goodness, there was no one to hear you except 


“ Naughty girl, to make fun of your father,” | 


he rejoined. ‘‘ After having been in slavery 
for twenty years, people don’t emancipate 
themselves in a single day. However, her 
majesty deigns to consult with her ministers; 
Iam very much at your service, let us consult.” 

“Good gracious! You know as well as 
I do that I have the sort of affection for 


the Albula.” 

M. Moriaz was mistaken. If he had 
looked up, he would have discovered, above 
the rocky cornice which bordered the road- 


| way, a path, and in this path a pedestrian 


| resting under a fir tree. 


Camille that one has for the companion of | 


one’s childhood. I saw him when he was 
little, he saw me when I was little. We used 
to play together at hide and seek, and he 
used to do everything I wished. ‘These are 
all very delightful recollections, but when I 
see him I recollect too much.” 

“‘ He has spent two years with the Magyars 
since then, and two years is something.” 

“ Pshaw! He would never have any 
authority over me. I intend my husband 
to be my master.” 

“In order to have the pleasure of master- 
ing your master?” 


‘‘ In any case, I know him too well. I can | 


only love the unknown.” 

“ Was not Viscount R—— unknown?” 

“ At the end of five minutes I knew him 
by heart. He was like all under-secretaries 
all over the world. You may be quite cer- 
tain that he has not a single idea in his head 
which is really his own. Even his face does 
not belong to him; he is a masterpiece, the 
joint work of his tailor, his hairdresser, and 
his hosier. Take those away and just see 
what would be left.” 


This traveller had 
come from Coire by the diligence. Leaving 
his luggage to go on without him to St. 
Moritz, he himself had got down at the 
entrance to the gorge, and with his knap- 
sack on his back was making his way to 
Bergiin, where he as well as M. Moriaz 
intended to pass the night. 

Of Antoinette’s conversation with her 
father he had only heard the one word 
which she had spoken out aloud, but that 
word had darted like an arrow into his brain, 
which was in a state of effervescence. It 


, was a treasure of a word, and he did not 
| cease to meditate upon it, comment upon it, 


| 





t 





and extract all its sweetness until he reached 
Bergiin : like a beggar who has just picked 
up a well-lined purse, which he opens and 
shuts and re-opeis, counting each coin one 
by one and adding them up twenty times. 
This traveller dined at the /ad/e-d’héte, but 
he was so preoccupied that he eat the trout 
from the Albula without recognising their 
exquisite freshness, delicacy, and flavour; 
although it is notorious that the trout from 
this river are the finest in the world. 
Mademoiselle Moiseney, who filled the 
post of companion to Mademoiselle Moriaz, 
was not a person of much discernment ; 
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though an excellent and worthy woman, she 
had but little sense, but of this latter cir- 
cumstance she was quite ignorant. M. 
Moriaz did not like the look of her, and 
more than once he had begged his daughter 
to send her away. Antoinette had always 
refused from sheer kindness of heart. She 
did not approve of throwing aside old ser- 
vants, old dogs, old horses, or superannuated 
governesses. The young Candide concluded 
from all he saw that the greatest happiness 
was to be Mademoiselle Cunégonde, and the 
second was to look at her every day. Made- 
moiselle Moiseney, in a similar manner, 
thought that the first degree of human 
felicity was to be Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Moriaz, and the second to pass her life near 
this queen, who, though a little headstrong, 
was anxious to make her subjects happy, 
and to be able to say, “JZ have had some 
hand in this marvellous production; J taught 
her English and music.” 

She had for her queen an unbounded admira- 
tion which bordered upon idolatry. English- 
men say, “ The king can do no wrong,” 
Mademoiselle Moiseney maintained that Ma- 
demoiselle Moriaz could neither do wrong 
nor be mistaken on any subject. She saw 
through her eyes, adopted her likes, her dis- 
likes, her sentiments, her opinions ; in fact, 
her existence was only a reflex, but that 
was fame enough for her. Every day 
she said to her idol, “How lovely we 
are to-day!” something after the fashion 
of the bellringer puffing out his cheek, 
and exclaiming, “We are in good voice; 
did we not chime the vespers well to-day?” 
M. Moriaz did not at all mind her thinking 
his daughter charming, but he objected to 
her approving a// Antoinette’s ideas. “She 
is not acompanion,” he used to say ; “ she isa 
note of exclamation.” He would have been 
very glad to have pensioned her off, and to 
have put in her place a staid, sensible sort of 
person who would have acquired and exerted 
some authority over his daughter. Made- 
moiselle Moiseney would have been very 
much astonished if any one had accused her 
of want of sense. The good creature flat- 
tered herself she had a good deal, and had 
the highest idea of her own judgment which 
she thought infallible. She discoursed oracu- 
larly of the future, and prided herself upon 
being able to divine everything, foresee every- 
thing, and predict everything. Her Christian 
name was Joan, and M. Moriaz sometimes 
called her Pope Joan, which used to cut her 
to the quick. 





Mademoiselle Moiseney had two faults : 
she was fond of good eating and drinking, 
and she liked to look at handsome faces, 
especially when the owners of the faces were 
of the sterner sex. Do not misunderstand 
me; she knew very well that they were not 
intended for her benefit, that she had nothing 
to offer them, and they had nothing to give 
her. For all that she never denied herself 
the pleasure of looking at them ; she admired 
them as naively and innocently as a child 
might have admired a fine engraving of 
Epinal; and she would willingly have cut 
off the face in order to hang it on a nail and 
contemplate it while reading her two favourite 
novels, “Gonsalvo of Cordova” and “The 
Last of the Cavaliers.” During dinner at 
Bergiin her brain had been at work, and she 
had made two discoveries. The first was 
that the trout from the Albula cannot be 
matched, and the second that a stranger, 
seated opposite to her, had a very fine head ; 
several times she forgot herself, and stared at 
him, with her nose and her fork in the air. 

Being tired Antoinette went to bed early, 
and Mademoiselle Moiseney followed her to 
her room to make sure there was nothing 
more she wanted. Just as she was leaving 
the room with her candle in her hand she 
asked, “Did you, like me, observe what 
a remarkably fine head that stranger had ?” 

“Who are you talking about? ” replied 
Antoinette. 

* Of the traveller who sat opposite to me.” 

“I must confess I scarcely looked at 
him.” 

“Really! He had such magnificent eyes, 
nearly green, with a dash of hazel in them.” 

“ Dearme! And was his hair green ?” 

‘* Chestnut, almost brown.” 

** Decidedly now, was it brown or not?” 

“Don’t make fun of me! his face was 
peculiar, but full of character and expression, 
and as handsome as it was peculiar.” 

“How enthusiastic you are! Now it 
seemed to me that his head was a little sunk 
between his shoulders.” 

“What did you say?” exclaimed Made- 
moiselle Moiseney, quite scandalized, “‘ where 
did you get that notion, my dear child?” 

“There, don’t beat me, I am ready to 
retract. Good night. By the way did you 
know that M. Camille Langis had returned 
to Paris?” 

‘I did not know it, but you tell me 
nothing new. I had guessed it, I was sure 
of it. And no doubt you think he has come 
back with the intention of —— 
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“T think,” interposed Antoinette, “ that 
M. Langis is the last man in the world whom 
I would wish to grieve. I also think that 
his fidelity is positively distressing ; it is a 
fact that one sometimes loses one’s dog, but 
never when one wants to lose it; I believe 
that a woman makes a bad bargain when she 
marries a man for whom she has a feeling of 
friendship. If she gains a husband she is 
sure to lose a friend,” 

* Quite right ; but you always are right,” 
exclaimed Mademoiselle Moiseney. ‘Can 
M. Langis have forgotten that you thought 
him too young? Only twenty-three ! ” 

“ So far from forgetting it he has managed 
somehow to get to twenty-five. How can I 
resist such a proof ofaffection? I must marry 
him.” 

“There’s no necessity for that; people 
don’t marry out of charity,” replied Mademoi- 
selle Moiseney. 

‘Good night, my dear,” said Antoinette, 
sending her away, “do not dream too much 
of your stranger. I assure you he is a little 
thick-set, but never mind that. If your heart 
is set upon it, I will manage matters.” And 
she added, “What fun matchmaking must be!” 

The next morning Mademoiselle Moiseney 
made the acquaintance of the strange gentle- 
man. Before leaving Bergiin Mademoiselle 
Moriaz wished to make a sketch, and she 
went out early with her father. Mademoiselle 
Moiseney went down into the drawing-room, 
and spying a piano, she opened it and played 
a piece by Schumann. She played fairly 
well, and as she finished, Count Abel Larinski, 
the man with green eyes, who had come in 
without her having seen him, approached and 
thanked her for the pleasure she had afforded 
him, but at the same time he begged to be 
allowed to observe that she had not quite 
kept the time, and that an anxdantino must 
not be confounded with an andante. He 
sat down to the piano in his turn, and played 
the andantino with the touch of a man who 
was a master in the art. Mademoiselle 
Moiseney, always ready to be enthusiastic, 
declared that he was a Listz or a Chopin, 
and begged him to play another piece, to 
which he consented with a tolerably good 
grace. After that they talked of music and 
many other things. ‘The man with green eyes 
had this in common with Socrates, he was a 
master in the art of putting questions, and 
Mademoiselle Moiseney loved to talk. Her 
favourite subject was Mademoiselle Moriaz ; 
and once started off on that she became as 
eloquent as a puff in a newspaper. At the 
VOL, XIIL 








end ot half an hour Count Abel thoroughly 
understood the disposition and situation of 
Mademoiselle Moriaz. He knew that she 
had a heart of gold, a mind free from preju- 
dice, and a love for everything that was 
knightly and heroic; he knew that she 
devoted two days of each week to visiting 
the poor, whom she looked upon as her 
natural creditors, to whom she was bound to 
make restitution. He knew also that 
Mademoiselle Moriaz was the better able to 
satisfy these charitable tastes, as her mother 
had left her 44,000 a year. He also learnt 
that she danced to perfection, could use her 
pencil well, read Italian, and spoke English. 
This last item made but a slight impression 
on Count Abel. Saint Paul says, “ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and ot 
angels, and have not charity, . . . Iam 
nothing.” The Count was of the same opinion 
as St. Paul, and supposing that Mademoi- 
selle Moriaz had not been able to speak 
English, nor even to draw or to dance, that 
fact would have detracted nothing from the 
esteem in which he held her. The essen- 
tial thing in his eyes was that she was kind 
to the poor, and had a sort of weakness for 
heroes. 

When he had learnt with an apparently 
indifferent air all he wanted to know, he took 
a respectful leave of Mademoiselle Moiseney, 
to whom he had not given his name, and with- 
out waiting for Antoinette’s return, he shoul- 
dered hisknapsack, paid his bill, and bya steep 
road made for the Pass of Albula, which 
leads to the Engadine. It would be difficult 
to find in all the Alps a spot more melan- 
choly, more barren, more rugged, more 
gloomy, or more indescribably desolate than 
the Pass of Albula. The long road runs 
among huge broken masses of bare rocks. 
When he got to the top Count Abel was out 
of breath; he climbed an eminence and sat 
down. At his feet yawned the gaping mouth 
of a cavern half hidden by large tufts of 
wolf’s-bane with its dark foliage; it might 
have been supposed that this wolf’s-bane was 
keeping guard over the evidences of some 
crime of which it had been the accomplice. 
Abel contemplated the fearful solitude which 
surrounded him ; everywhere were enormous 
heaped-up masses of rock, some as it were 
lying down, others standing, and some sus- 
pended. It seemed to him as if these rocks 
had once on a time been used by giant 
Titans, who, after playing skittles with them, 
had finished their sport by hurling them at 
each other’s heads. 
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Count Abel heard the sound of bells, and | The carriage went on at a rapid pace, the 
saw a carriage coming from the Engadine | Count followed it with his eyes; in imagina- 
and going towards Bergiin. It was a large | tion he smoothed the road in front of it, and 
open carriage containing a woman of sixty | removed all pebbles from its path which 
years of age, accompanied by her attendants | might hinder its progress. It was just about 
and her lapdog, a spaniel of King Charles's | to disappear at a turning in the road when 
breed. This woman had rather a square-|it met another carriage which was slowly 
shaped head, a flat nose, high cheek-bones, | ascending, and in which he perceived a 
piercing eyes, and a large mouth, with an | speck of red: it was the hood of Mademoi- 
intelligent, imperious, and disdainful smile. | selle Antoinette Moriaz. A moment later 
Abel grew pale and shuddered; he could | and the carriage had disappeared ; it seemed 
not take his eyes from this Mongolian coun- | to him like the spectre of his sad youth, 
tenance, which he fancied he recognised | which, after suddenly issuing from the region 
even at that distance. He said to himself, | of shadows, had as suddenly returned to it, 
“ Yes, it is she;” and pulling up the collar of | and that the fairy Hope, that which pos- 
his coat, he disappeared as much as it is pos- | sesses the secrets of the future, came towards 
sible to disappear on the top ofa hillock.| him in a red hood, with flowers in her 
It was six years since he had seen this | hand, and sunlight in her eyes. A rent in 
woman, and he had hoped never to see her | the clouds lighted up the dark shadows of 
again ; but man is the sport of circumstances, | the wild scenery around him, and the fearful 
and his happiness, like’ his pride, is at the | solitude began to smile. Count Abel rose, 
mercy of a chance meeting. Count Abel | picked up his stick, and shook himself. In 
was no longer proud ; and for some moments | passing in front of the cavern he discovered 
his only endeavour was to obliterate himself | amongst the tufts of wolf’s-bane a grassy 
as much as possible, hollow, bright with pretty bluebells. He 
Fortunately he found that he had not been | gathered one and pressed it to his lips. 
recognised ; that this woman had not looked | Half an hour later he quitted the road, in 
in his direction. She had taste, and finding | order to take a path which crossed the 
the country through which she was travelling | pasture lands and a forest of larch trees. 
very ugly, she had opened a volume bound} When he reached the bottom of the 
in morocco which her maid had just given | valley night was falling. He went through 
her. This volume was not a new novel, it | the hamlet of Cresta, crossed a bridge, and 
was a German book entitled “The History | found himself at the entrance of the village 
of Civilization, from an Evolutionist’s Point | of Cellerina, about half an hour’s walk from 
of View, from the Earliest Ages to the Present | St. Moritz. After a little consideration he 
Time.” She had not got far into the book, | resolved to go no further, but to pass the 
nor into the history of civilization; she had | night at the inn, which was clean and newly 
not got even to the age of stone or of | whitewashed. 
bronze ; she was still at the primitive ani-| The air of the Engadine is so strong that 
mals, the protozoa, the monads, the bacteria, | the first night or two there are generally 
&c., the age of albuminous or gelatinous | sleepless ones, and Count Larinski scarcely 
civilization, as it was termed by the author, | slept at all, Would he have slept any better 
the so-called wisdom of whose views charmed | down in the plain? He was worried by his 
her. She only interrupted her reading now | thoughts. What did he think of? Of the 
and then to administer a little fillip to the | Cathedral of Coire, of the wild Pass of Al- 
nose of her little spaniel, who lay snoring on | bula, of the tufis of wolf’s-bane, of bluebells, 
her lap, and she was far from supposing that of the meeting of two carriages, one of which 
Count Abel Larinski was close by and look- ascended the steep as the other went down. 
ing at her. | After that he saw nothing but a red hood, 
He saw the carriage pass him; it did not | and his eyes were still open when the first 
stop, but went on towards Bergiin, and he | beams of day penetrated his little room. 
felt a weight lifted from off his heart, which | The eagle sleeps but little when he is pre- 
recommenced to beat. | paring for the chase. 
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WORDS IN SEASON.—JANUARY. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 
“ Forgetting those things which are behind.” —PHIL. iii. 12. 
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would it be well todo so ? Should 





the wiser man if I could contrive by some 
strange process to expunge from my mind 
the scenes of the year just closed; to go 
through the waters of akind of Lethe, and to 
emerge on the other side without the recol- 


lection of the mercies I received, of the com- | 


forts I enjoyed, of the trials I underwent, of 
the work I accomplished, of the sins I com. 


mitted—through that entire period? Surely | 
I should be the worse, very much the | 


worse. It was not without reason that our 
great novelist Charles Dickens, in one of his 
Christmas books, tells us that the prayer of 
every man should be, “ Lord, keep my memory 
green.” What then does St. Paul mean ? 
Well, he means that the Christian man has 
an ideal, and that to be continually in pursuit 
of that ideal—feeling that he has not yet 
attained to it—is his only true and safe con- 
dition ; and that to abandon the pursuit is 


I, for instance, be the better or | 


ep UT is it possible to forget the past ?| munion, that your souls may be more and 
we ask. Or if it were possible, | 


more athirst for the living God ; ay, even 
remember your failures, your shortcomings, 
your inconsistencies, your sins, that you may 
'understand your own weakness better, and 
see more distinctly where lies the true source 
|of your strength.” But what he would dis- 
/courage in us is the self - complacent 
feeling which considers that it has done 
enough, that it has reached its highest point ; 
which, in other words, finds in past success 
| its reason and excuse for abandoning alto- 
gether the pursuit of the Christian’s ideal. 
He is thinking of a scene which he had 

| possibly oftentimes witnessed, certainly often- 

| times heard of—the trained racer flashing 
past the faces of the crowd, with every nerve 
| strained to its utmost tension, with eyes 
| undiverted by the sights around him, and 
| fixed upon the goal; and he remembers what 
|in the estimation of a man so circumstanced, 
| all the space he had traversed would count 
| for nothing whilst there was any running yet 


| remaining to be done. Such a man would 
simply the most fatal and most ruinous course | 


forget the things bebind in his eager reaching 


that he can possibly enter upon. ‘An| forth unto those things which are before. 





ideal!” Yes, every man has his ideal, con- | “There!” says the apostle, “there you have 
sciously or unconsciously. Search the/|the Christian all over, the intent gaze, the 
heart of the most commonplace individual of | looking in one direction, the straining frame, 
your acquaintance, and you will find that| the unresting pursuit of something beyond 
there is some one whom he would like above | and above him; what are these things but 
all things to resemble. Ask the artist, and | emblems which paint to the very life the 
he will assure you that he has never been/ race which you are running, the spiritual 
able in any of his creations to please and | race which the wisdom and love of your 





satisfy himself, but that, even when he| 
seemed to be most successful, there was a 
vision of loveliness before his mind which 
constantly eluded his grasp, and mocked all 
his endeavours to give it a “local habitation 
and a name,” and external expression. And 
the Christian, in like manner, “ sets the Lord | 
continually before him;” and that bright 
pattern of excellence—which he may, God | 
helping him, continually approach to, but 
never reach—lures him on by its beauty 
along the upward path of eternal life. 

It is clear, then, that the Apostle has no in- 
tention of recommending us to forget the 
past ; rather he would bid us dwell upon it 
intently, if by so doing we could help forward 
the great object of ourexistence. He wouldsay, 
‘Remember your mercies, that your gratitude 
may be deep ; remember your hours of com- | 





God has set before you?” 

And now for the application of the 
subject to our present position. We who 
profess and call ourselves Christians are 
standing, like others, on the threshold of a 
new year, looking back over the past, look- 
ing forward into the dark and unknown future, 


'and feeling in our immost souls all the 


solemnity of the time. In the twelvemonth 
just gone to “join the years before the 
flood,” there has, of course, been much to 
regret. The period spreads itself out before us 
like a many-coloured web, with the threads of 
grave faults and serious spiritual failures, ot 
duty omitted and evil things done, appearing 
amongst the brighter hues of the texture, 
But may it not be well, without averting 
our eyes from what has been faulty, and 
whilst sincerely repenting of it, to take 
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that cheerful, robust, healthy view of the 
matter which seems most in keeping with 
the genius of Christianity ? We are pursuing 
an ideal. One stage of our pursuit has just 
closed, and our success in it has not been 
so great as might be desired ; but another 
stage is just opening. May we not enter upon 
it hopefully? for it may bring us better things 
than any we have experienced in the past. 
Nay, it wé// do so if only we are faithful to 
our trust ; if only we use our opportunities 
and improve our advantages well. Of course, 
we cannot calculate on a continuance of life. 
That we know. Still, with very many the pro- 
bability is that we shall live to see out 
another year; and anyhow, as we are turning 
over a new page in our history, painting a 
new life-picture, writing a new life-poem, 
taking a new point of our departure, we will 
proceed with something of a brightness of 
spirit mixed with seriousness, hoping to 
make advances, God helping us, towards the 
realization of our Christian ideal. 

“God helping us!” Ay, that will be 
the condition of our success. Self-reliance 
may be a very good thing in worldly 
matters, but in religion it is utter folly. 
Strong in the Lord the Christian must be, 
and not strong in himself. There is a 
remarkable passage in the writings of Isaiah, 
in which the prophet speaks of the “ young 
men who utterly fall, and of those who wait 
on the Lord who renew their strength ;” and 
there can be little doubt that he intends 
to contrast the gradually diminishing re- 
sources of those who rely upon their own 
power and energy with the unfailing strength 
of those who have access to the boundless 
treasures of divine grace. The worldling 
is but for a time, he is a cistern that is 
soon exhausted ; but the Christian has'within 
himself a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life. In a spiritual sense he is 
ever fresh, vigorous, and young. 

We will come, then, to our task ina spirit 
of dependenceupon Divine will. Our object 
is to bring our life into more complete ac- 
cordance with the Christian ideal; to be, in 
fact, more Christ like than we have been in 
the time that is past. And we will endea- 
vour, in pursuance of that object, to get as 
clear and distinct an image of Christ before 
our mind as may be permitted to us. The 
time is one for good resolutions — and no 
doubt many resolutions will be made. 
People will say, “Next year I will drop bad 
habits I have contracted, I will take up 
neglected duties, I will be more watchful, 








more diligent, more earnest than I have 
been hitherto. My Bible shall be more 
carefully studied, prayer more frequently en- 
gaged in, the house of God more valued 
and better attended,” Let us say these 
things too, if it be necessary. But anyhow 
let us begin the year by setting before our 
minds distinctly the object we have in view, 
in the imitation of Jesus Christ. For He is 
the ideal which lures us on by its exceeding 
loveliness into approximation and assimila- 
tion to itself. The life of a Christian is 
intendedto be anoble thing. Itisnot merely 
an escape from perdition, not merely a title 
of admission into the blessedness and glory 
ot heaven, but it isa progress towards perfec- 
tion in an ever-brightening outward manifes- 
tation of the indwelling Spirit of God. And 
this manifestation, be it noticed, will be 
made, if it be genuine, in the ordinary routine 
of our every-day life, as well as in the loftier 
spiritual feelings and aspirations of which the 
Sprit-born and Spirit-taught are conscious. 
The family will be the better for it. The 
counting-house and the shop will feel it. 
It will irradiate the drawing-room and the 
place of recreation as well as the place of 
worship. The light shall so shine before men, 
that when they see it they shall recognise 
it as light from heaven shedding out its 
beams upon earth. 

Let us then, I say, begin by setting Christ 
as our ideal distinctly before us. Contem- 
plating Him, we shall be changed into His 
image. It hasa great effect upon us, consti- 
tuted as we are to associate with those who are 
higher and better than ourselves’ We look 
up to them with admiration and love. And 
what an effect it must have to associate with 
such a one as Christ, and to walk with Him 
as friend walketh with friend, we need not 
attempt to describe. Our first look this year, 
then, shall be at Jesus. Dissatisfied with all 
past attainments, feeling at what an immea- 
surable distance we stand from our great 
Exemplar, “forgetting what is behind,” we 
will strive after higher knowledge and more 
perfect conformity to His image. Knowing 
our Own poverty and weakness, we shall 
lean upon the arm of the living God, and 
trustto Him for needful continuous supplies 
of grace. The Spirit sought, and obtained 
by prayer, will make Christ a real person 
and a real presence to us. Christ will become 
nearer and dearer to us as time goes on ; and 
thus shall we go forth ‘not in our own 
strength, but in the strength of the Lord God, 
making mention of His righteousness only.” 
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Mm OSIRCHFIELD HALL is a pleas- 










4) it. There was great stir among 
the young folks, and a quiet joy 
quickened the hearts of the elder members of 
the household, for uncle Ralph had just ar- 
rived to spend the Christmas holidays in the 
happy home circle of his younger brother, 
George Beaumont. Uncle Ralph was an 
old bachelor, rather over sixty, whose fresh 
face, bright eye, gladsome smile, and stout, 
brisk figure, impressed one with the idea 
that he was made to be loved. Though his 
hair was grey, his spirit was frank and buoy- 
ant, and his was the genial secret of being 
happy and making others happy. Mary, a 
sweet little four-year-old, was in ecstasies, for 
uncle had promised her a fine London doll. 
Fred, a manly boy of fourteen, still thrilled 
with uncle’s praise of his good looks and 
his tallness; while Edith’s cheeks blushed 
like a moss rose at the hearty smack which 
told how fondly uncle’s kiss had pressed the 
ruby of her lips. Tom and Hal, Mary and 
Nell, and Totty, the house pet—a cheruby 
child of four,—were all equally glad at the 
good old gentleman’s greetings and glee. He 
had a word for each and love for all; and 
proud indeed were the parents of these 
children that they were all so worthy of and 
so delighted with the love of the well- 
beloved Ralph. 

Mrs. Beaumont had conducted her | 
brother-in-law to his accustomed room, and | 
had seen his boxes and packets properly | 
bestowed. During the time that uncle was 
getting ready for dinner, the chatter of the 
young folks and their glee plainly showed 
that. they had good hope of “Golden | 
Hours” of pleasure while he should be | 
their father’s guest and their companion. | 

During the family dinner, which at | 
Christmastide united the happy household | 
in sympathy and happiness, the conversa- | 
tion was unflagging and the good-humoured | 
mirth was great. Happy laughter rose from | 
merry hearts, and holy thoughts seasoned | 
their gladness. Mr. Beaumont always | 
| 


4 3) Me ant mansion in the Midlands. | 
1) The Beaumont family reside in | 


remembered the heavenly injunction, 
“Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory ot 
God ;” and specially did he provide that 
Christmas under his roof-tree should be 
a sacred season of “glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, and good will to- 
wards men;” and Mrs. Beaumont, with 
grace and suavity, tempered any little 
exuberance of delight with considerate and 
timely change of topic. The children’s 
enjoyment, while unmarred by any reproof, 
was thus kept within proper bounds, and 
all was harmony and affection. 

Living as uncle Ralph did, near London, 
he knew that few luxuries were so welcome 
to Birchfield Hall as a packet of those new 
books which issue from the press in such 
numbers during the gift-time which gladdens 
men’s hearts, and lifts their thoughts out of 
worldly ways and traits. His announce- 
ment, therefore, that that he would, after 
tea, unstrap his boxes and bring out his 
book-treasures, was hailed with great 
applause by his audience, and with as little 
impatience as they could they awaited the 
hour when the Christmas book packet should 
be unclosed. When it came, delighted 
surprise lighted up the features of the 
young folks as uncle Ralph carefully and 
lovingly uawrapped the books from their 
coverings and laid them out on the parlour 
table. 

Little Nelly actually clapped her hands 
when she saw a handsome slim volume, 
bound in light blue, on which, under the 
gilded little Robin’s carol, a robin was seen 
on a bush before a window, holding out in 
its bill a “ Merry Christmas” card. 

Ah, ha, Miss Nelly Kindheart, is your 
fancy taken already with the sweet little 
book ?? you will be better pleased with it, 
I think, when Edith, with her charming 
voice, reads it aloud, as I am sure she 
will gladly do, while we all listen ; and shall 


1“ Robin’s Carol and what came of it,” by Rev. 
Charles Bullock, B.D. London: Hand and Heart 
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we not all be charmed by its spirit-moving 
story into lively charity? For it tells in a 
most simple way how a kindly heart has 
stimulated many a kindly band to provide 
a good Christmas dinner for poor children 
in many places in the land, thus giving 
from the crumbs of their felicity something 
to cheer and stir the little human ‘robins’ 
of our streets and lanes, and managing 
both bodily and spiritually, to fulfil the great 
Master’s injunction, ‘Feed My lambs.’ 
Edith, to-night you shall wake our hearts to 
love and beneficence by the plain pathos of 
this “truth stranger than fiction.” 

“J shall be most happy, dear uncle,” 
said Edith. 

“ And I shall like to hear so good a story 
from a book so sweetly pretty,” said Nell. 
“I have a sixpence with a hole in it up in my 
box. which I'll bring down to be ready when 
Edith begins to gather up the robin’s gifts,” 
cried Hal, gaily. 

“ Nay, nay,” said the good uncle, “ not 
so fast, young Master Impulse ; let us see 
first if there is anything here that you would 
like. Yes, there is. Here is something, Hal, 
which will rouse your curiosity, quicken your 
pulse, and make you for an hour as eager- 
hearted as ever boy was on listening to 
strange stories of foreign lands. The Rev. 
H. S. B. Yates, in these ‘Adventures in 
Western Africa,’* has produced quite a 
wonderful boy’s book. It is as full of inci- 
dent as of pages, hair-breadth ’scapes an fldesh- 
quivering escapades that startle and strike. 
George and Ernest Kingsdale, with their 
faithful negro Roger, have quite a time of 
it. Fevers strike them down, sharks open 
their ponderous jaws for them, lions track 
them, slave gangs cross their path and they 
set the captives free ; antelopes carry them 
away ; they see and feel the onrush of life, 
they do good, survive, and are happy, what 
can we wish more? Good Hal, be careful 
how you read, and don’t you and Tom run 
off to Africa, you know, lest you get as 
much fright and fight as sight.” 

“Oh, how jolly!” said Hal, “What a 
book! Tom, we shall read it, dream of it, 
and then tell all our schoolmates about it. 

“TI have just put my hand, Edith,” said 
Uncle Ralph, ‘‘ on a very pleasing story of 
how a bright-eyed girl of fifteen among our 


3 ** Adventures in Western Africa,” a tale by Rev. 
H. S. B. Yates. 

4 “« The Mistress of the House ; a Story of Chris- 
tian Service in Daily Life.’’ London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 





American cousins, contrived to act like 
mother, sister, and daughter all in one, with 
loving patience and thought, when circum- 
stances arose which made her ‘the mistress 
of the house.’* It is an excellent story of 
Christian service in daily life. In an ingeni- 
ous setting of fiction it supplies many excel- 
lent hints on household management, and on 
how to exert a happy influence on home life. 
I am quite sure, though you are an adept 
at the little household amenities which make 
so large a part of human comfort and joy, 
my sister will not regard me as hinting that 
you have any need for it, though I think 
the perusal of it may gratify you a good 
deal.” 

“My dear Ralph,” said Mrs. Beaumont, 
“T am very far indeed from supposing that 
any book which you received can be other- 
wise than interesting and useful. Edith will 
be glad to learn how household affairs are 
managed on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
and I shall myself look into its pages with 
curiosity, that I may see what may really be 
serviceable to Edith.” 

“‘ Mamma, I am quite certain I shall like 
the book, though I do hope it may be very 
long before, on my own account, I am re- 
quired to act as ‘the mistress of the family.’” 

‘*Well put, girlie mine,” said her father ; 
“and yet you did not act amiss in that 
character when mamma and cousin Matilda 
were at Bath last summer.” 

“ Mary, sweet little unselfish Mary, this is 
a story after your own kind heart. You will 
find ‘ Sunnyside School’ a perfect delight. 
It tells in a quaint, graphic way of the kindly 
doings of the pupils of Dr. Keith towards 
a poor, and not too well-to-do family, 
and of the terrible humiliation and 
pain a little selfish, envious heart brought 
upon itself; while it shows ‘how rich is the 
harvest yielded by seeds which may have 
been sown, even by youthful hands, in uncon- 
scious simplicity and generous sympathy.’ ” 

‘‘Thank you very much, dear uncle, for 
such a nice book. ‘ Such a large one, too!” 
said Mary, as she blushed at the praise of her 
own bashfulness. “Thank you indeed!” 

“‘ Fred, you have some humour in you, and 
here is an Irish story, in which there is wit, 
worth, and wisdom—the finest three-leaved 
shamrock in the sister, or in any isle. ‘ Phil’s 
Champion’® reveals some of the under- 

5**Sunnyside School,” a tale for the Young, by 
Lettice Lee. 


6 «* Phil’s Champion ; an Irish Story,” by Robert 
Richardson, B.A. 
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Currents of love in the world, the power of 
kindness, and the might of good principles. 
The manner in which Jim Nolan, a Dublin 
street waif, is rescued and elevated, is worthy 
of careful reflection; and the emigrants’ tale, 
which is interwoven with that of the Kendal 
family, is characteristic and clever.” 

“Oh, uncle, do you know I am so curi- 
ous to know something about the Irish poor ; 
for old Teddy, the hedge-cutter at our school, 
is so queer in his habits and speech. I shall 
like to tell him I have read about his native 
land, for Teddy is a good sort of an old 
fellow, and mends cricket bats like a regular 
hand.” 

“Well, Fred, I am glad to see you think of 
those who, however poor, require a loving 
word and a good action to cast some soul’s 
sunshine into their weary lives; and I shall 
make over to you this book too. It tells 
the story of the reform of an English ‘jail- 
bird,” John Smith,® and how he reformed 
himself, and devoted his life to the institu- 
tion of a Prisoners’ Aid Society for the im- 
provement of those who have fallen into sin’s 
snares and gone in the ways of ruin. But 
Tom and Hal will probably like to read The 
Story of a Soldier, and Mary and Nell will 
find ‘ Margaret’ a treasure of a story to tell 
to their school friends when they sit in the 
verandah of the school-house some dull, 
wet day. If they learn about ‘Aunt Freda’s 
Charm,’ and recite it to pet little Lotty, she 
will understand the tender simplicity of a 
tale which seems touched with some of the 
spirit and genius of Hans Christian Andersen 
It is a book which may be made to bring 
a common joy to those who sit round the 
home hearth.” 

“« By-the-bye, brother George, I was glad to 
hear of the interest the curate and you took 
in the establishment of ‘‘ the British public- 
house without the drink” in the village. 
What a fine letter Fred sent with the news- 
paper in which the opening of it was 
recorded! I shall ask Fred to take with him 
to lay on the table when he next goes down, 
this volume of ‘The Methodist Temperance 
Magazine’ for 1879.’ It isreally a first-rate 
cheap serial—full of stories, poetry, music, 
enigmas, essays, dialogues, recitations, &c. 
It says much for Methodism which some- 
body has called “Christianity in earnest,” that 


6 ‘* John Smith,” and other stories by Miss Gerald- 
ine Butt and Miss J. G. Butt. Edinburgh : Wm. 
Oliphant and Co. eae 

7«* The Methodist Temperance Magazine.” Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 





a magazine of this sort has been in circula- 
tion for twelve years, and greatly to the 
credit of the Wesleyan organization that this 
capital serial is issued with its sanction. Its 
contents are varied, interesting, striking, 
and well worthy of attention from members 
of all sections of the Church of Christ.” 

“T should like you, Mrs. Beaumont, to 
look over at your leisure—without any inten- 
tion of making a proselyte of you, ‘The 
Methodist Family,’*® an illustrated monthly 
magazine. I think you will find it tinctured, 
though not saturated as it might be, is with the 
Wesleyan spirit, and yet with what finer spirit 
could it be animated than that of Charles 
Wesley ?—you will find it, as I think, ad- 
mirably adapted for introduction to the 
cottage homes of those whom you visit. ‘ The 
Children’s Hour’ section has much that is 
precious in it; ‘The Home Circle,’ is well 
catered for ; ‘The Pulpit in the House,’ and 
‘Sunday Afternoons,’ are two excellently 
managed departments. ‘Thoughts for the 
Twilight,’ poetry, articles on many subjects, 
several tales and sketches, as well as a quaint 
thoughtful, moving fiction, founded on fact 
entitled ‘Gilbert Guestling, or the story of a 
Methodist Hymn,’ fill up its pages with good 
things. 

“There are, dear brother, said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, few things more singular than the fine 
fervent spirit of the disciples of the Wesleys, 
I am certain I shall read the book with 
pleasure and aid its circulation with delight.” 

“ Together with this magazine, sister mine, 
let me couple ‘Old Jonathan, the District 
and Parish Helper.’? I have known Old 
Jonathan through the changes and trials of 
more than twenty years. He has always 
been useful, popular, and influential. I see 
in him no sign of failing power, but I think 
he is mellowing in wisdom, and his harvest- 
ings are richer. In ‘ Letters to the Aged’ the 
editor presses home the doctrines and privi- 
leges of Christianity; in ‘ Letters to the 
Young’ he supplies persuasions to piety 
and aids to duty; in “ Short Dinner-hour 
Addresses” he packs up pithy gospel precepts 
and appeals. Its entire contents are so 
judiciously selected and arranged, so able and 
so earnést, so vital with literary and spiritual 
power, that they justify the editor’s belief that 
they are fitted to promote the interests of 
mankind in general, in all the varied rela- 


8 ** The Methodist Family: an Illustrated Family 
Magazine.” London: 61, Paternoster Row. 

9 «Qld Jenathan, the District and Parish Helper.” 
London: W. H, and L, Collingridge. 
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fions of life. Besides, what a lot of illustrations 
it gives, Totty! there sweet home pet, 
uncle’s little wee heart-nestler, will like the 
pictures ; and Tom and Hal, Mary and Nell, 
while delighting themselves with its stories, 
will not forget the nice little anecdotes 
which she can relish, and will read them to 
her in the evenings. 

“I was glad to learn from your letter to 
me, Edith, that you had begun to interest your- 
self in the Sunday school. The study of the 
marvellous life revealed in the Gospels was 
you said, to occupy the senior teacher’s Bible 
class. I shall lay the little book aside for 
Miss Merivale’s examination. It is a 
manual on the Gospel of St. Mark,!° designed 
to economize the time and labour of both 
teacher and pupil by bringing together 
handily and concisely a series of questions on 
the Gospel, the replies to which, given in the 
words of the text. There follow upon that 
special queries on the miracles recorded, the 
parables related, and the. special circum- 
stances noticed by St. Mark. The quotations 
from the Old Testament made by him are 
traced to their sources. Geographical and 
biographical allusions are explained. The 
opinions of the sects of the Jews are concisely 
stated. _ Expository notes on each chapter are 
supplied ; and test questions, most of which 
have been set at the university examinations, 
complete the book. The author, Rev. George 
Bartle, D.D., D.C.L., &c., has done his work 
with thoroughness, anc I think that if Miss 
Merivale likes it as I do she will probably 
find it useful in imparting interest to the 
story of the Cross among those whom she 
seeks to bring to Jesus. 

‘* Here is a book which I shall heartily com- 
mend to the perusal of the Rev. Ephraim 
Snowe, the curate of your parish church. 


He is certain to like its aim, execution, and | 


spirit. Its ideal is to form a supplement to 
the ‘ Book of Common Prayer’ in a ‘ Book 


of Common Praise,” fitted alike for church | 


and home. The order of sacred thought 
in the Liturgy has been so followed as to 
inspire a meek, humble, sober piety. It 
contains 822 hymns, many of them old fa- 


10 “* The Gospel according to St. Mark,” by Rev. 
Geo. Bartle, D.D., D.C.L. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 

11 “ Common Praise ; Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs,” for use in the Church of England. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


vourites and others of more recent date. Of 
these, 162 are furnished for children, and 
these can be had separately for Sunday 
schools, An index of first lines and authors 
snows a wide range of sweet singers of Zion, 
from whose productions this collection has 
been made, and many copyright holy melo- 
dies have been added to the book by the 
permission of the proprietors. I cordially 
re-echo the editor’s wish, ‘May God look 
with favour on this effort to glorify His holy 
name, and make the book a blessing to those 
who use it.’ Its fulness, cheapness, and 
spirituality will engage the clergyman’s 
favour ; and its plain, fervent, and godly 
matter will win the love ot the congre- 
gation. 

“ Here are ‘Winsome Words ”” for the pet 
of the family, Charlotte—Totty the little. 
How bright with the sunshine of a loving 
spirit Grandfather Goodheart must be, to 
provide such a capital supply of stories, 
poetry, pictures, anecdotes, &c., so suitable 
to the young. I hope, dear children, when 
you have read this volume, you will each 
become members of the Help-one-Another 
Society, and let ‘Winsome Words’ lead you 
to worthy work. 

“Now, my dears, you have seen the budget 
of books, which I did not select, but which 
my old housekeeper stuffed into my bag just 
as I was about to start for the train. They 
had been lying on my table, sent me as 
specimens of their publications by several 
publishers. Some [ had read over a night 
or two after they came in. Some I have 
skimmed or scanned on my way in the train, 
All I have more or less satisfied myself about, 
and such remarks as I have made indicate 














the opinion I have formed of them. Uncle 
Ralph is an old bookworm, and much given to 
reading ; he knows a good book when he sees 
one, and he likes to say a good word for any 
work of worth. It cannot be said he has set 
| up for a critic because he has failed to satisfy 
| the public as an author himself; for in his 
| young days, when he handled the pen of a 


| ready writer, his own books attained a 


circulation in some cases of 20,000. Hence 

uncle Ralph has no need and no desire to 
| be ungracious in his dicta on books. I am 
| detaining you from supper, but my packet is 
| now empty.” 


| 
i 


12 *W asom: W ors,” 
































ENLARGEMENT AND RE-NAMING 





On and after Fanuary 1, 1880, 


“KIND WORDS” 


For YOUNG PEOPLE will appear under a NEW TITLE) 


Young England. 


MONTHLY PARTS (pgox%incx)) SIXPENCE. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





With No. I. will be Given a 


HANDSOME PRESENTATION PLATE, 


“HAVE IT OUT," LIKE A MAN,” 


Printed on;toned?paper. 





Nuinber I. now ready, at all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Newsagents’. 
PART |. will be ready JANUARY 26. 





For Fourteen Years “KIND WORDS,” a PIONEER zx the ranks 
of Pure Literature, fas enjoyed a career of imereasing success and 
popularity. But the time has arrived when a larger Magazine, and one 
assued more frequently, 7s demanded. 

To meet the requirements of the day “KIND WORDS” will be 
continued as a Weekly, at One Penny, and as a Monthly, a¢ Sixpence, 
under the more comprehensive title of “ YOUNG ENGLAND.” 


Prospectuses and Specimen Pages post free on application. 


London: C. J. HOULSTON, 56, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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NEW GIFT-BOOKS. FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Price Is. Prive 1s. 6d. Price 2s. 611. 
Foolscap. 8vo., 7 yea boards, with Foolscap -8v0,, cloth, bevelied boards, with Crown 8vo.," cloth, bevelled boards, wel 
sia full page illustrations. illustrated, 


LITTLE “MOTHER, Inca’s Treasure. HOL [D AY T ASK 


EMMA LESLIE, Adapted from the German of BY 
Authoress of — how? »” * Elsie’s 
my ko. FRANZ HOFFMANN G. M. MOORE, 


A sew story tr . ody. young, indicating Authoress of “‘ Mary with Many Friends,” 

pe : “yatem i the place te Hane J se (Rational oh ty amine to the children o 

cbial setiaaln e ? JESSIE YOUNG. the Duchess of Teck.) 
RRA T AES carte A Sete of Books at 2s, 6d. and 3s, 6d, 


A Series of Books at le. dives ti Edetoon application, A Story of Life and Adventure in Peru, Lists on application. 


Of all Booksellers, or of E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., 51, Old Bailey, Lendon, E.C. 

















DISCOUNT STATIONER. 
HENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


146, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 


Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 
EDIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880, ‘Pens, INKs, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK. 
(Office of the “Scholastic World.’’) 


NOTICE FROM “THE STATIONER.” 

O, C. C. Pen. —When ‘Bill Stumps, his Mark,” first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 
now that Mr. Phillips is ready with a new pen, the “ Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office Court, in particular, and 
Fleet Street in general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell acurately, 
and to be considered cheap by the public at 1s. 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 














SORRENTINA, 


BY 


GINA ROSE, 





oat NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS, A Neat Oloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
23 ei A iE Gis Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 


GINA ROSE, 
- ! J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL TINSLEY. On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 


* Freshness and simplicity of style.”— Scotsman, 














NOW READY, PRICE I15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


Morning and Eoening 3 Prayers for x Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 

WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A, 

Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 

LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 











“THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN” in MONTHLY PARTS. 
On Jan. 26th will be published PART I., price 6d. 


THE 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


A MODERN MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons of the Principal 
London Hospitals. 


To be completed in 33 Parts. 








1, and 
and 
ately, 






“THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN is likely to be of great and per- 
manent: use. « » « » It teaches its readers not only how to cure certain 

diseases according to general rules, but, what is much more important, how 
to avoid them. The book is distinguished throughout by excellent sense 
and very clear writing.” —Safurday Review. 


“THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN is a popularised exposition of the 
present condition of scientific knowledge respecting diseases, the best 
methods of treating them, nursing, domestic surgery,materia medica, and 
hygiene. It is compiled by men of high authority, written with singular 
‘clearness.and- simplicity, and arranged. on a method which makes reference 


“ .... It will have been seen that the range of this volume is im- 
mense, and that it aspires to a higher position than most. of the books of 
its class. We have no doubt that it. will be extensively adopted. ... We 
are glad to find in it a recognition of recent discoveries and improvements, 
a commendable combination of scientific knowledge and common sense. 
- + . There.are certain antiquated books. which have such a hold upon the 
public mind that they can only be supplanted by works abreast of present 
, and ina commodious form and an attractive style. We,think 
ie fitted for great usefulness.” — Zhe Queen, 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post freefrom 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO, Ludgate Hill, London. 



































' SIXTH EDITION NOW READY of 


The Life ana Work wt Sr. PAUL. 


BY THE 


REV. CANON FARRAR, D.D., F.RS,, . 


Author of “The Life of Christ,” &c. 


Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 


cloth, 248.3 or morocco, £2 2s. 


**Regarding the work as a whole, it is 
difficult to exaggerate the completeness 
with which he has accomplished his dif_i- 
cult task.” —Standard, 

“Canon Farrar, in drawing this ex- 
pressive and animated portraiture of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, has laid all classes 
of Cliistians under obligations.” — Daily 
News. 

**The main design of these two full and 
elaborate volumes will commend itself 
to every student of Holy, Scripture.”— 
Saturday Review. 

‘*From beginning to end his work is 
distinguished by a rare independence of 
judgment and originality of conception, 
by a colourless, calm, and judicial im- 
partiality.” —Zxaminer. 

‘* He has brought to the illustration of 
his magnificent theme the resources of 
copious learning, wide and discriminating 
research, and a sound and temperate 
judgment.”—New York Tribune. 





‘* When one has thoroughly realised 
the vast and unwearied labour expended 
in laying the foundations for this work, 
one is. compelled to admire-more and 
more the genius which has been able so 
effectually to mould it.” —Nonconformist. 


‘*Dr. ‘Farrar will for ever take his 
place among ‘the masters in English 
theology,’ and ‘the classic preachers of 
the English Church.’”— Watchman. 

‘* We must congratulate the author on 
a work which is not only his literary 
chef-d’ euvre, but is also out of sight the 
best English work of its class.” —Aritish 
Quarterly Review. 

‘*The author has carried his purpose 
into effect with a zeal, reverence, and 
scholarly power. of investigation and ex- 
pression which has never been excelled 
in Biblical history.”—Zrish Times. 

‘* For a task of this kind no writer of 
our time is so well equipped as Canon 
Farrar.” —New York Evening Post. 





TWENTY-FOURTH 


Edition now ready. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY THE 


REV. CANON FARRAR, D.D.,, F.RS. 


Library Edition (244 Edition), in Two Volumes, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 248.; or morocco, £2 2s. 


Illustrated Edition, 


with 3800 Original 


Illustrations, in One Volume, extra crown 4to, 
21s.; or morocco, £2 2s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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‘3% NEW SERIAL ISSUE 


OF 


Canon Farrar’s “Life of Christ.’ 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. having 
recently received numerous requests to 





Re-issue, in MONTHLY PARTS, 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


Canon of Westminster, &c., 


Have the pleasure to announce that PART 1 will accordingly 
be published on JANUARY 26, price 7d. 


“The book is rendered far more useful, as well as extremely beautiful 
and attractive, by the magnificent series of pictorial illustrations with which 
it is now supplied in the present edition. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
have spared no cost or care in preparing this noble volume. The views of 
places in Judea and Galilee, and ruins of buildings, of the towns and cities, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tiberias, the supposed sites of Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, and many localities of hallowed associations, contribute the 
larger part of the illustrations ; besides many others which exemplify the 
customs, dress, manners, and habits of the people in that country. Maps, 
plans, and diagrams assist the topographical explanations, and there are 
many small drawings of furniture, implements, and utensils of daily life, 
which help the reader to a correct knowledge of things mentioned in the 
Gospel narrative, or in the discourses and conversations reported of Christ.” 
—Illlustrated London News. 





*.* Prospectuses are now ready at all Booksellers’, or will be 
forwarded post free on application to the Publishers, 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, 


London. 
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The “Little Folks” 





ready, 
entitled 


Annual for 1 


64, 


is now ready, price 


“Bappy Days, 


FAMILY 


» commencing the New 


61 of CASSELI’S 


7 


*.° Order PART 
MAGAZINE 


QUIVER 


i 
4 
New Vol: ume. 


Y THE 


Peer SERA L007 


price 7d. 


» Jorming 


’ 


Volume. 
Cassell, Petter Galpin & Co. ; a 


the First Part of the 


Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co. ; 


and al Bookse .ers. 


VOLUMES FOR PRESENTATION. 


Faithful Words for Old and Young. Volumes 
for 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. These Volumes con- 
tain true and valuable Stories Illustrative of Gospel Trnth. 
They are well illustrated with full-paged Woodcuts, and 
attractively bound in cloth boards, antique. Price 1s, 6d. each, 
postage free, Also Volumes of *‘ Faithful Words” for 1876, 
1877, 1878, and 1879, in cloth gilt, at 2s. each, 

On Building Houses; or, From the Sand to 
the Rock. IMlustrated. In cloth boards, ls, 6d, ; gilt, 2s, post 
free. Also by same Author, 

*The Voyage and its Perils. A Book for Young 
Christians, in cloth boards, 1s, 6d, ; gilt, 2s., postage free, 
*Messages from the King. A Series of Short 
Stories illustrative of Gospel Truth. (Illustrated, In cloth 

boards, antique, 1s, ; gilt, 1s. 6d., postage free. 

The Narrow Pathway to the Golden Gate. 
A Book for Young Pilgrims. New and Revised Edition, with 
several full-paged Illustrations, In cloth boards, ls, ; gilt edges, 
antique, 1s, 6d., postage free, 

Cradled in the Nile ; or, the Child of the Bulrushes. 
With a sketch of the coast of Africa, illustrated witha Map and 
several Woodcuts, Cloth, 1s,; gilt edges, antique, Is, 6d., 
postage free. 

Stories of Love and Mercy. A Series of Narratives 

sew for Young People, Illustrative of Gospel Truth. Illustrated. In 
cloth boards, 1s, ; gilt edges, antique, 1s, 6d., postage free. 

The Homeward Journey; or, Five ‘One 
Things.” A New Book for the Young, by the Author of “‘ The 
Narrow Pathway to the Golden Gate.” With several Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, Is, ; gilt edges, antique, 1s. 6d., post free. 

*Break of Day. A Series of Gospel Narratives for 
the Young. Illustrated. In cloth boards, antique, Is. ; gilt, 
1s. 6d., postage free. 

The Wicket Gate and Some who found it. 
Illustrated. By H.N., Editor of ‘‘ Faithful Words Almanac,” 
In cloth boards, 1s, ; gilt edges, antique, 1s, 6d., postage free, 


London: ALFRED HOLNESS, 21, Paternoster Row. 
GLASGOW: R, L. ALLAN, 143, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, 
And may be ordered of all Booksellers, 





WORKS ON THE 


“Tdentity of the Ten Lost Tribes,” 


PURLISHED AND SUPPLIED BY 


W. H. GUEST 


(Identity Publisher), 
20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The Anglo-Israel Post-bag ; or, How Arthur 


Came to See it. By the Right Rev. BISHOP TITCOMB. 
Price 1s, 6d. and 2s, 6d. ; by post, 3d. extra. 

Is it not Reasonable? A Dialogue on the 
Anglo-Israel Controversy. By Author of ‘ Anglo -Isracl 
Post-bag.” Price 3d.; 17s. 6d. per 100 for distribution, 

New and Enlarged Edition. 

*‘New Old Story,” an Introduction to a 
Marvellous Puzzle, with a Short and Simple Acount of the 
Great Pyramid, told for Children, Price 6d.; post-free, 7d. 

Visions of Zechariah : considered in the Light 
of ‘‘ Lost Israel” found in the British Nation, By J. A. H. 
Price Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Scythian Ancestors Identified with 
ISRAEL. By Colonel J.C. GAWLER, Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels, Price 2d.; post free, 241. 

Gleanings from the Great Pyramid. With 
Diegrams,. By J. E. NORMAN, Price 3d. 

Who and Where are the Lost Ten Tribes ? 
CAN THEY BE IDENTIFIED WITH THE BRITISH 
NATION? By the Author of “‘Gleanings irom the Great 
Pyrami,” &c., &c. Price 2d., post free 24d. 

The Two Olive Trees. By the Author of “ Our 
Scythian Ancestors.” Price 1d.; 6s. per 100 for distribution, 
“Other Wild Olive races may be graffed into the Good Olive 
tree, but no Gentile race eau usurp the Mission or Privileges 

granted to Israel.”—Colonel Gawler, As a Sequel to the above, 
will shortly appear, by the same Author, entitled ‘“ The Story 
of the Two Witnesses (Rey. xi.) ; and ‘The Seven Vials” 
(Rev, xvi.). 

The Coming Collision between England and 
Russia. Predicted by Ezekiel. Proving England to be the 
Israel of Prophecy. By an M.A. of Cambridge. Price 1s. ; 
post free, 1s,1d, - 











S. W. PARTRIDGE & Co.'s 
ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS, 





THE WEEKLY WELCOME. With 
numerous Engravings by first-class Artists, The Yearly Volume 
for 1879, cloth plain, 9s.; giltedges, 12s. Weekly Numbers, 
One Penny; Monthly Parts, Sixpence, The Articles are by 
popular Authors, and are suitable for the entertainment of 
both youth and old:age, A Page of Music, in both Notations, 
appears in every Number, which will be found to be service. 
able as Singing Lessons. An Engraving is added as a Fron- 
tispiece to the Monthly Parts, The Yearly Volumes from 1876 
may be had as above. 

‘* Pernicious literature of the cheap serial kind is held in check 
by such publications as the ‘ Weekly Welcome ;’ to excellence rof 
literature and of design it adds grace of music, A marvellously 
cheap and at the same time abundantly interesting magazine.’’— 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE BAND OF MERCY ADVOCATE. 
The Organ of the Band of Mercy Societies for promoting 
amongst che Young the practice of Kindness to Animals, One 
Halfpenny Monthly, The Yearly Volume for 1879, with 
eoloured cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. éd.; gilt, 2s. With numerons 
Illustrations, Page of Music for Singing, and interesting 
Aneedotes about Animals, &e. 

‘* Fu'l of stories of clever dogs, ponies, and birds, and charming 

Soemntions of animal iustinet and affection.” — Teachers’ - 

change. 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. An Iilus- 
trated Paper for promoting the Health, Wealth, and Happiness of 
the Working Classes, OnéPemny Monthly. The Yearly Part 
for 1879, with coloured cover, and full of Engravings, 1s. 6d. ; 
gilt, 2s.6d. Tho Yearly Parts for 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878, 
may still be had as above. 

“ Everybody has read, or seen, or heard of ‘ The British Workman ; 
the excellence of its woodcuts, the bracing morality of its stories, 
the clearness of its letterpress, and the sterling worth of its whole 
contents are undisputed, and almost universally acknowledged facts.” 
— Warrington Guardian, 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. New Series. 
With costly Lilustrations, One Penny Monthly (16 pages). 
The Yearly Volume for 1879, coloured cover, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; 
gilt edges, 2s. 64, The Yearly Volumes for 1875, 1876, 1877, and 
1878, may still be had asabove, 

** Each numbercontains a piece of Music for family singing. It 
is to be hoped that strong efforts will be made to supersede de- 
grading reading by a large circulation of this periodical.” — Western 
Daily Mercury. 

THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. One 
Halfpenny Monthly. The Yearly Part for 1879, with coloured 
cover, and full of Engravings, ls. ; gilt, 2s. The Yearly Parts 
for 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878, may still be had as above, 

“The price is so ridiculously small that we feel almost afraid to 
say that the serial is filled with good engravings and well-written 
articles, and everything done to make it valuable and acceptable to 
the juvenile population.” —Leeds Times. 


THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. One Penny 
Monthly (16 pages). A Page of Music for the Young now 
appears in each Number. The Yearly Volume for 1879 may be 
had, with numerous Engravings, ornamental cover, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s.; gilt, 2s.6d. The Yearly Volumes for 1876, 1877, and 
1878, may still be had as above, ‘his Periodical is patronized 
by the Princess of Wales, 

“ Of all the periodicals for Children, there is none so lovable and 
delightful as the ‘Children’s Friend.’ ”—Zelectic. 


THE INFANT’S MAGAZINE. Printed in 
clear, bold type. One Penny Monthly (16 pages). The Yearly 
Volume for 1879, ornamental cover, 1s. 6d, ; cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 
9s, 6d. The Yearly Volumes for 1876, 1877, and 1878, may still 
be had as above. 

* We know of nothing of the sort equal to it. Every mother who 
shall buy the Yearly Volume will bless the Editorand Publishers for 

roviding her with such superb means of entertaining and instructing 
little ones.— Christian World, 

THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. Printed in 
bold type, so as to suit the aged as well as other classes. One 
Penny Monthly (16 pages), The Yearly Volume for 1879 may 
be had in ornamental cover, 1s. 6d ; cloth, 2s,; gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 
The Yearly Volumes for 1876, 1877, and 1878, may still be had 
as above. 

“In the delightful pages of the ‘ Friendly Visitor’ both old and. 
young will find a store of attractive and wholesome information. The 
illustrations are especially well done; we have never seen better.— 


Bristol Times. 


London: 8, W. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9,{Paternoster Row. 
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VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, |.!:22%2% 


The Marvellous purifying 5 prapentioe of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


§ sity aod Inpae guc n he somae an bowels, and thus gives 
wy CHARCOAL BISCUITS. } 320 ec. 
Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


It absorbs al) 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES,} = »™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d, each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 





W BuIND QF THE PERIOD 
Tre ONL VENETIAN 


JAL SPAcE,E1 ECANT 
T DESIRABLE 
en oe ee ee | 
y. & PRICE LIST 
E ON APPLICATION 
SON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGCHAM 
& 2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
| THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 


ANDO SUN SHADES OF EVERY KAINE e 


LIVERPOOL : 
6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 





FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Cast thy Burden on the Lord. 


Verses by Miss M. E. Surptey, author of “ Bernard 
Hamilton.” 1d., or 9d. per dozen, 


ALSO 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
Verses, Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


-LONDON : 
WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





RIMMEL’S NEW YEAR’S NOVELTIES. 








from 7s. 6d. to £10 ros. 





tories, &c., from £1 1s. 


Rimmel’s Perfumed Almanacs for 1880. ‘‘ Ancient Comp0sers,” by CHERET ; beautifully illuminated, 6d. 
Comic Pocket Book Almanac, ‘‘Opérette Gems,” by FausTIN ; 1s., by post rd. extra. 

Rimmel’s Novel end Artistic Perfumed Christmas Cards, fiom 1s. per dozen to ros. 6d. each. 
Rimmel’s Christmas Sachets, from 6d. to ros. 6d. 

Fancy Perfume Boxes, Baskets, and Hampers, from 2d. to £2 2s. 

Richly-Cut, SmelHing and Toilet Bottles, : : 

Elegant Cases-filled with best Purfnmes: Leather, Velvet, Fancy Wood, Tortoise-shell, Mother-o-’Pearl, &c., 


Fashionable Parisian and Spanish Fans, the richest selection in London- 

Choice Ornaments for Christmas Trees, assorted boxes 2s. éd,, 5s., ros. 6d. and £1 1s. 

Original Crackers for Balls and Parties, Comic Conversations, Costumes, Lottery, Fan, Oracular, Passions of | 
the Period, Popular Tales, &c., from 2s. per dozen. | 

Elegant Jardinieré Fountains, for decorating Dining Tables, Drawing Rooms, Ball Rooms, Conserva- | 


DETAILED LIST ON APPLICATION, 





EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand; 


128, Regent Street; and 24, Cor nhill, London. 


76, King’s Road, Brighton. 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY PILLS 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 


powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 


_ @fficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled, 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box, 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


PUBLISHED BY JAMES NISBET & CO. 





Just published, new edition, small 4to., cloth elegant, 12s. 


The Book of Job. With Illustrations by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT. Exquisitely painted by Evans and bound, by 
Burn, 

“In its pretty binding . . . this must be a very acceptable gift- 
hook of the seuson ; and the picturesque and animated designs of Sir 
juan Gilbert render it both attractive aud impressive, ’— Zimes. 


Bible Children: Studies for the Young. By the 
Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A., Author of “ Bible Echoes.’ Illus- 
trated. Small crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

* One of the wisest and best sets of addresses to children we remember 
to have seen.’ —Baptist, 


Bible Echoes: Addresses to the Young. By the 
Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A., Glasgow, Author of ** Bible Children.” 
With lilustrations, Small crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

“We would strongly recommend parents to procure it for themselves 
and their children. No better book could be given them.’—Dum/ries 
and Galloway Standard, 


“Excellent specimens of what children’s sermons ought to be,.’~, 


Presbyterian Monthly, 


sone Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. ita 


Philosopher Jack. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


Author of “ Rivers of Ice,"’ &e. 


Post Haste: A Tale of Her Majesty’s Mails, By 
R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “ Fighting the Flames,” “ The 
lron Horse,’ &c., &c. With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 

“The book should find a place in every boy's library ; it is full of in- 
terest.'—Leeds Mercury. 


Memories of Patmos; or, some of the Great 
Words and Visions of the Apocalypse. By the Rev. J. R. MAC- 
DUFF,D.D. New and cheaper edition. Post svo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

“The book from beginng to end is one that well merits a careful and 
thoughtful perusal." —Dubdlin Evening Mazi. 


Brighter than the Sun; or, Christ the Light of 
the World. A Life of Our Lord for the Young. By the same. With 
16 full-paged illustrations by A. Rowan. Post 4to., 7s, 6d., cloth. 
Also, new and cheaper edition, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
“‘Lhis handsome volume . . . is simply and reverently written. and 
ought to prove a valuable gift to the juvenile public."—Morning Post. 


Small crown 8vo.,'3s. 6d. 
The Person of Christ: The Perfection of His 


Humanity viewed as a Proof of His Divinity. By PHILIP 
SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., New York, Author of “ Through Bibie 
ads,” xc. 
Crown &vo,, 5s. cloth. 


Stories of the Cathedral Cities of England. 
By EMMA MARSHALL. Author of “* Matthew Frost,” “ Stellafont 
Abbey,” &c., &c. With Lilustrations. 

“ To readers familiar with the localities this book will be welcome.” — 

Christian, 


A Child, for a Mother. By Mrs. UMPHELBY. 
Small,crown svo., 2s. cloth, 
“We have much pleasure in commending this charming little book to 
-our readers.” —Ipswich Free Press. 
“Mrs. Umpheiby writes in an easy pleasant strain, and her advice has 
-an excellent ring about it, whica prompts the hope that it may be found 
very useful,” —Rock, 


Steps Through the Stream ; or, Daily Readings 
foramonth, By MARGARET STEWART SIMPSON. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. BARBOUR, Author of “ ‘lhe Way Home,” 
&c. l6mo., Is. cloth. 

“The sweetness of tone and beneficence of spirit will make the book 

« favourite witb many.” — Chrastian. 


fhe White Fields of France: An Account of 
Mr. M‘All’s Mission to the Working-Men of Paris. By the Rev. 
HOURATIUS BONAR, D.D., Author of “ Hymns of Faith and 
Hope,’ &c., &c, Crown &vo., 3s, 6d., cloth. 


Times before the Reformation, with an account 


of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, the Friar of Florence. By the Rev. 

WLLLIAM DINWILDDIE, LL.B. Small crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The style is clear, picturesque, attractive, and the book cannot be laid 
-down if once begun.’—Saptist. 

Small crown 8vo,, 2s. 6d. et ane 

The Story of Mission Work among the French 

in Belleville, Paris. An Account of what I Saw and Heard during a 

Three Weeks’ Visit to Miss de, Broem, in, 1877.g;By LUUISA 

CLAYTON 











Morning Stars ; or, Names of Christ for His Little 

Ones. y the late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Koya) 
32mo., 9d., cloth. 

« A beautiful little volume.”"~ Rock. s “ . 
“ Another Precious little volume for the children,”—Chrestian Progress. 
32mo., Is. 6d., cloth. 

The Ministry of Song. By the late FRANCES 
RIDLEY HAVERGALL, Author of “ Bruey,” &c. Cheaper 
Edition. 

“ Exquisite Poems.” —Our Own Fireside. a 
“Full of real poetry—rich, deep, true, sweet, and brave thoughts.” — 

Woman's Work. 

F cap. 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 3s.; or in paper covers, Is. 6d. 

Songs of Peace and Joy. The words selected from 
“The Ministry of Song,” and ‘ Under the Surface.” By the late 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. The Music by CHARLES 
H. PURDAY. 

Royal Grace and Loyal Gifts. By the late 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 

The following six volumes, 16mo., cloth, in elegant case, price 8s. 6d. 
These volumes may be had separately, price Is. each, 


Kept for the Master’s Use. 
The Royal Invitation; or, Daily Thoughts on 


Coming to Christ. 


Loyal Responses ; or, Daily Melodies for the King’s 


Minstrels. 

Royal Commandments; or, Morning Thoughte 
for the King’s Servants. 

Royal Bounty; or Evening Thoughts for the 
King's Guests. 


My King; or, Daily Thoughts for the King’s 


Children, 
New edition, post 4to., in extra cloth, gilt, 12s.; bound by Burn. * 


Life Mosaic: ‘‘The Ministry of Song,” and ‘* Under 
the Surface,” in one volume. By the late FRANCES R. HAVER- 
GAL, With Twelve Lilustrations of Alpine Scenery and Flowers, by 
the Baroness Helga von Cramm. Printed in colours, under the 
superintendence of the Artist, by Kaufmann, of Baden. 

** A beautiful and able book, containing a colleetion of sweet poems by 

a true poet.” — Weekly Review. 

“ A gilt-book of more than ordinary merit." — Record. é 

Under the Surface: and other Poems. By the 
late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL Crown 8vo., is., cloth. 
Also, cheap edition, royal 32mo., gilt edges, Is. 6d., cloth. 

Under His Shadow: A Collection of Poems. 
By the late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Royal 8vo., 
is. 6d., cloth. 


Bruey: A Little Worker for Christ. By the late 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Small crown svo., 3s. 6d., 
cloth ; also cheap editions, Is. sewed, and Is. 6d. cloth limp. 


A Soldier’s Experience of God’s Love and of 
His Faithfulness to His Word. By C. H. MALAN, once a Major 
in the British Army, Crown 8vo., revised and cheaper edition, 
Is. 6d., cloth. 

F “It is full of incideat, and pervaded by a fine religious spirit.”"~Daily 

Review. 

The Prince’s Box; or, The Magic Mirror. A. 
Tale for the Young, in Six Chapters. By CHRISTIANA N 
SIMPSON. Fcap. svo., Is., cloth, illustrated. 4 

“ A very pretty little story . . . told with simplicity and vivacity.— 

Scotsman. 

A Chip of the Old Block. By EMMA MAR- 
SMALE, Author of “ Between the Cliffs,’’ &c. . Small crown 8vo., 

Is., cloth. 

Framilode Hall; or, Before Honour is Humility. 
By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “ Between the Cliffs,’ &c. 
Small crown 8vo., Is. cloth. 

Our CoffeeRoom, By LADY HOPE, of Carriden. 
With Preface by Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., K.S.1. 
Crown 8vo., bevelled, 3s, 6d. cloth. 

“This is a charming book, and we heartily recommend it.’'"— Record. 


More About Our Coffee Room. By LADY 
HOPE, of Carriden. With a Commendatory Pretace by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Crown 8vo., bevelled, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

“This volume is even more interesting than the last.”—English 

Independent. 

Lines of Light on a Dark Back Ground. By 
LADY HOPE, of Carriden, Author of “ Our Cofiee Room,” Crewn 
svo., bevelied, 3s. 6d. cloth, 





Lonpon: JAMES NISBET & CO, 21, BERNERS STREET. 
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PURVEYORS TO H.R.H, 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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Reckitt’s 





Paris 


Blue 


PRINCE of WALES.| cee THAT YOU GET IT! 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


AS USED IN THE 
LAUNDRY 


OF THE 





BLACK LEAD Hi! 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 


The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the ordi- 
nary kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINTS— 
ofits oy oon mae eae 

an ing prepared by a process, it no y 
POLISHES QUICKLY, but also adheres at once to the stove 
te, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 
Sold by Grocers and Oilmen somewhere. e 
NCE GOLD MEDAL FOR CLEANLINESS 


FOR EXC. 
OF QUALITY IN USE 


E. JAMES&SONSwaxens. PLYMOUTH. 

















ZOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 
ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 
ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 
ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 
specific value, 

Price, including Bottles and Packages,free on rails at Wrexham, 6s. 6d. 

«adozen, in half champagne bottles, in 6-dozen cases ; 12s. per dozen in 
‘argechampagne bottles, in 3-dozen cases. A little extra charge is made on 
s.naller cases-- see Pamphlet, post free from the Manufacturees. 

London Agents Messrs. Allen& Hanburys ; Corbyn, stacey, & Co.; Edwards 
& Sen; Hearon, Squire, & Francis; F. Newbery & Sons ; Savory & Meore ; 
Young & Postans. 

Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufacturers—R. EVANS & CO., Wrexham, North Wales. 
* Agents in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom, 








A TRIUMPH OF PHARMACY. 
COD LIVER OIL 


Rendered Agreeable ani Duubly Efficacious by 


MACKENZIE’S 


COMPOUND COD LIVER OILEMULSIONS. 


Composed of Select Cod Liver Oil, Pepsine, 
and Hypophosphite of Lime. 


Easily taken by adults and cbildren, and is extensively pre- 
sribed by leading physicians throughout the kingdom, and has 
received their highest approval. As a remedy for wastiug diseases, 
Bronchitis, and atfeetions of the chest generally, and tr imparting 
muscular strength, with a healthy appearance, it is unsurpassed— 
the great « bjection to the use of Cod Liver Oil in such cascs being 
sates, overcome, 

_ From all Chemists in Bottles at 2s,,3s. 64,, and 6s. each. 
Originully introduced and prepared only by MACKENZIE & Co., 
tar tuaad Edinburgh, London: J, (BELL ,.& Co., 338 (Oxford 

rect, 
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